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PREFACE. 


NOT  long  ago  I  laid  before  the  public  a  collection 
r>f  Lessons,  of  which  I  fclt  the  want  for  the  use  of  my 
own  pupils,  entitled  the  Junior  Class-Book.  The  favour 
with  which  that  volume  has  been  generally  received,  has 
served  for  a  motive  to  me  to  apply  my  thoughts  to  a  com^ 
pit  iit  ion  of  a  somewhat  different  sort. 

While  that  book  was  under  my  hand,  I  took  occasion  to 
converse  with  many  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  to  the  object  I  had  in  hand  any  hints 
with  which  their  experience  might  furnish  me.  One  of 
the  questions  that  arose  was,  whether  the  book  should  be 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  poetry,  or  whether  it  should 
i  t  altogether  of  prose  .'  Upon  this  proposition  my  ad 
visers  were  not  entirely  agreed ;  though  all  were  of  opi 
nion  that  the  reading  of  poetry  was  a  necessary  part* of  a 
ju.^t  education, 

This  is  a  point  so  completely  indispensable,  that  many 
books  have  been  compiled  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex 
ercising  young  -persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  reading  of 
poetry.  Such  reading  is  indeed  an  art  by  itself;  and  a 
young  person,  who  had  been  accustomed  at  school  to  read 
nothing  aloud  but  prose,  might  make  a  considerable  pro 
ficiency,  and  yet  in  the  end  appear  most  woefully  deficient, 
when  first  required  to  read  aloud  a  copy  of  verses,  or  an 
Extract  of  some  eminent  poet.  The  intonation  necessary 
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to  display  the  harmony  and  rhythm  of  the  poet's  numbers, 
is  an  acquirement  that  demands  a  separate  study  and  a 
separate  instruction. 

Another  advantage  attendant  on  the  reading  poetry 
aloud  in  schools,  is,  that  it  tends  by  almost  inevit  ble  con 
sequence  to  the  question  of  good  reading.  Children,  who 
have  never  read  any  thing  aloud  but  prose,  will  be  apt  to 
acquire  a  monotony  or  song,  bv  means  of  which  every 
thing  is  delivered  in  the  same  key,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
author,  whether  of  disquisition  or  interrogatory,  insinua 
tion  or  menace,  or  whatever  else,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  attended  to  or  humoured.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
passages  of  poetry,  particularly  dramatic  or  dialogue,  and 
most  of  all,  those  taken  from  Shakespear,  without  the 
mind  being  called  to  this  point,  and  the  idea  being  sug 
gested  to  both  instructor  and  pupil,  of  an  appropriate  and 
animated  delivery.  In  this  way  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
young  persons  may  acquire  a  graceful  ami  interesting  ut 
terance,  without  any  danger  of  their  being  made  spouters 
and  declaimers. 

A  further  argument  proving  the  indispensable  utility  t>f 
books  of  this  sort,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  salutary  eflect 
of  poetry  in  general  upon  the  human  miud.  Prose  in  its 
purest  acceptation  is  the  vehicle  of  truth,  is  geometry,  is 
logic,  is  chronicle;  but  poetry  represents  to  us  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  the  soul ;  it  lays  before  us  the  sentiments 
and  heart  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  personages  he  intro 
duces  to  our  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  world  in  our  early  years,  and  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  an  active  part  upon  its  theatre.  Poetry  is  in 
this  selise  the  school  of  morality.  It  shows  "  Virtue  her 
feature,  Scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
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of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure."  It  teaches  us  impres 
sively  the  hatciiilncss  of  vice,  and  acquaints  us  with  the 
best  and  most  generous  impulses  and  habits  of  the  human 
soul ;  those  we  have  seen  being  thus  seized  and  embodied, 
and  those  we  have  not  seen  being  made  to  us  a  sort  of 
second  experience.  It  presents  to  us  the  consequences  of 
good  and  evil  conduct,  and  compels  us  to  feel,  how  the 
one  irresistibly  excites  approbation  and  love,  while  the 
other  makes  us  shrink  back  froin  and  avoid  the  individual 
who  adopts  it. 

Such  being  the  advantages  of  books  of  this  sort,  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  I  shall  entitle  myself  to  the  thanks 
of  the  persons  for  whose  use  mine  is  intended,  by  adding 
oae  to  the  number.  I  have  divided  it,  in  the  manner 
which  calkd  forth  such  general  approbation  in  my  former 
volume,  into  Lessons  assigned  to  the  different  days  of  the 
year.  This  is  a  method  calculated  to  save  much  trouble 
to  the  instructors  of  youth.  My  Lessons  will  probably 
be  found  of  a  suitable  and  convenient  length  to  be  read 
at  one  time,  without  imposing  upon  the  master  or  gover 
ness  the  task  of  joining  several  together  where  they  are 
too  short,  and  dividing  them  where  they  are  too  long. 

My  ^elections  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  of  a  maturer 
cast,  and  requiring  something  more  <  f  reflection  from  the 
pupil,  than  many  which  occur  in  books  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  is  the  age  of  improvement.  Youug  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  our  present  schools,  and  with  the  superior  me 
thods  of  instruction  now  jn  practice,  will  be  found  capable 
of  comprehending  subjects,  which  to  their  predecessors  of 
a  century  ago  were  too  difficult ;  and  would  reject  with 
disdain  the  puerilities  which  amused  the  frolic  age  of  their 
grandfather*  and  grandmothers.  He  who  compiles  a  book 
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with  a  solicitude  to  improve  the  rising  generation,  must 
put  into  the  hand  of  no  pupil  a  piece  which  would 
have  suited  his  capacity  of  last  year,  but  rather  some 
thing  which  should  carry  him  forward,  and  in  the  lan 
guage  of  a  sacred  author  on  the  gravest  of  all  subjects, 
should  make  him  "  forget  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reach  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before  him." 
There  is  no  spectacle  more  delightful  to  the  sincere  and 
affectionate  friend  of  youth,  than  to  see  a  young  person 
working  at  a  thought  he  is  desirous  to  comprehend,  re 
volving  and  re-revolving  it  as  it  were  hi  the  recesses  of  his 
brain,  turning  it  a  thousand  ways  in  his  fresh  and  untar 
nished  imagination,  and  stretching  the  elastic  and  un- 
hardened  muscles  of  his  faculties  to  take  it  in.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  exercise,  in  order  to  its 
being  nutritive  and  beneficial,  should  be  purely  voluntary* 
I  have  another  and  smaller  collection  at  this  moment 
in  the  press,  for  the  use  of  junior  pupils. 

October  10,  1810, 
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READING  LESSONS. 


THE  FIRST  WEEK 

AFTER  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS, 

MONDAY. 
HAMLET'S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SPEAKING  WELL. 

Hamlet.  oPE  4K  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  yon,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus; 
but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and, 
j  as  1  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac~ 
i  quire  and   beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smooth* 
;  ness.     O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious 
perriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags, 
to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  show, 
and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er- 
doin»    Termagant ;    it    out-herods    Herod :    pray   you, 
avoid  it.     Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  dis 
cretion  be  your  tutor:  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
,  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special  observance,  that  you 
over-step  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  any  thing  so  over* 
•:  done  is  from  the  purpose  of  declaiming,  whose  end,  both  at 
the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  feature,  scorn  her 

f  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
and  pressure  :  now  this  overdone,  'or  couie  tardy  of, 
B 
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though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Hamlet}. 


TUESDAY. 

ULYSSES  TO  ACHILLES. 

TIME  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion,    •  r  .•-,. 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  dcvour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon- 
As  done :  Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright : 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 
Then,  dear  my  lord,  take  you  the  instant  way ; 
/  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
'  Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path  : 
I  For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
'  That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way, 
Or  turn  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, — 
0Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
|  And  leave  you  hindermost;  and  there  you  lie, 
Like  to  a  gallant  horse  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
For  pavement  to -the  abject  rear,  o'er- run 
And  trampled  on.     Then  what  they  do  in  present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours: 
l For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host ; 
I  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand ; 
I  And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
{.  Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
•And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
/Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was; 
I  For  beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  desert  in  service, 
/  Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
i   To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
/  The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object. 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
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Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye,/ 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
Anil  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  tliou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Majs  to  faction. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Troilus  and  Cressida). 


WEDNESDAY. 

DYING  SPEECH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


4    '  The  Citizens  of  Angiers. 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 

The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 

Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 

But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.     All  good  people, 

Pray  for  me;  I  must  now  forsake  ye;  the  last  hour 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad, 

Speak  how  I  fell.     I've  done  ;  and  God  forgive  me! 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  the  Eighth^. 


THURSDAY. 

FIRST  CITIZEN  OF  ANGIERS  TO  KING  JOHN  OF  ENG 
LAND  AND  KING  PHILIP  OF  FBANCE. 

THAT  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady  Blanch, 

Is  near  to  England ;  look  upon  the  years 

Of  Louis  the  dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid: 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 

Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 

If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 

Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 

Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch? 

Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 

Is  the  young  dauphin  every  way  complete : 

If  not  complete,  O  say,  he  is  not  she; 

And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 

If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 

Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she, 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 

Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 

Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in: 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 

Two  such  controuling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 

To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

This  union  shall  do  more,  than  battery  can, 

To  our  fast-closed  gates :  for,  at  this  match, 
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\\illi  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  \ve  lling  wide  ope, 
To  give  you  entrance:  but,  without  this  match, 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Lions  so  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
So  free  from  motion;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (King  John). 


FRIDAY. 

DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  AFTERWARDS  KING  RICHARD. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York; 
And  all  the  clouds,  that  lour'd  upon" our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the-oeean  bury'd  : 
,Now  are  our  brows  bound  wilh  victorious  wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
'Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures: 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. — 
But  I — that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph; 
I  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfmish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionably, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them; 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time ; 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity; 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

B3 
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To  entertain  these  fair  well  spoken  days, 
1  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels  and  dreams, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other: 
And  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up; 
About  a  prophesy,  which  says— that  G  [George] 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murtherer  shall  be. 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul;   here  Clarence  comes. 
SHAKESPEAR.    (Richard  the  Third), 


SATURDAY. 

KING  JOHN  AND  HUBERT. 

John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love: 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  1  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I'm  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hubert.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

John.  Good  friend,  'thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet ; 
But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go — 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven ;  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds, 
To  give  me  audience:  if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night; 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand. 
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And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs; 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 

(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins  * 

Making  that  ideot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes) 

Or  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes, 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words; 

Then,  in  despight  of  broad-eyecj  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts: 

But,  ah,  I  will  not;  yet  I  love  thee  well; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hubert.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I'd  do  it. 

John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  wouldst  ? 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy:  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me:  Dost  thou  understand  me? 
Thou  ai  t-his  keeper. — 

SHAKESPEAR.    (King  John"; 


SECOND  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

PANDULPH  AND  CONSTANCE. 

Pand.     LADY,  you  utter  madness  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.     Thou  art  not  holy,  to  bely  Die  so; 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance,  I  was  Geoffry's  wife ; 
Young  \rtluiris  my  son,  and  he  is  lost: 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
B  4 
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For  then,  'tis  Kke,  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thoa  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son  ; 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Phil.    Bind  up  those  tresses : — O,  what  love  I  hole 
In  the  fjair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Comt,  (madly}.  To  England  if  you  wilK 


,  TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

Phil.    BIND  up  your  hairs. 

Const.    Yes,  that  I  will;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cry'd  aloud, 
O,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  / 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty; 
And  w  ill  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be,  I  shall  see  my  boy  -again : 
For,  since  tlie  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  respire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
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And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
A>  dim  :iud  meagre  as  mi  ague's  tit. 
And  so  he'll  die  ;  and  rising  so  a^ain, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 
Pund.     You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
( 'oust.     He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 
/'A/7.     Yon  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 
( 'oust,     d  rief  tills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
T-it's  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  '.uth  me ;  • 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  witli  his  form; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well:  had  you  such  a  lo-s  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.— 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head 

(Throwing  away  her  head-dress), 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord!  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  ! 

SH AK ESP F  A  ii .     (King  John*}. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  TRAUGH  WELCOME. 

a  son  of  O'Donnell  be  cheerless  and  cold, 
While  M'Keima's  wide  hearth  has  a  faggot  to  spare  ? 
While  O'Donnell  is  poor,  shall  M'Kenna  have  gold, 
Or  be  cloth'd,  while  a  limb  of  O'Donnell  is  bare  ? 

While  sickness  and  hunger  thy  sinews  assail, 
Shall  M'Keima  unuiov'd  quatF  his  ifladder  of  wicud  ? 
On  the  haunch  of  a  deer  shall  M'Kenna.  regale, 
While  a  chief  of  Tvrconnell  is  tainting  for  bread  ? 
No!  enter  my  dwelling,  my  feast  fhou  slialt  share, 
On  my  pillow  of  rushes  thy"  head  shall  recline  • 
And  bold  is  the  heart  and  the  hand  that  will  dare 
To  harm  bivt  one  hair  of  a  ri.^let  of  thiuc  ! 
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Then  come  to  my  home,  'tis  the  home  of  a  friend, 
In  the  greenwoods  of  Traugh  thou  art  safe  from  thy  foes 
Six  sons  of  M'Kenna  thy  steps  shall  attend, 
And  their  six  sheathless  skeaus  shall  protect  thy  repose. 

From  the  Irish. 


THURSDAY. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend ihe  heart; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  hold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold  ; 
For  this  the  Tragk  Muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age : 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love ; 
In  pitying  Love,  we  but  your  weakness  show, 
And  wild  Ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  Laws : 
He  bids  your  breast  with  ancient  ardour  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  cqnfess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys ; 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling,  with  a  falling  state  ! 
While  Cato  gives  his  ]:nle  Senate  laws, 
What  bosom  beats  not  m  his  country's  cause  ? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deeil } 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed! 
Ev'n  when  proud  Ciesar,  'midst  triumphant  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotentlv  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state; — 
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As  her  cleat!  Father's  rev 'rend  image  past, 

The  pomp  \vas  darken 'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast, 

Tin'  triumph  ceas'd — 'Fears  gush'd  from  every  eye, 

'Fiie  world's  great  Victor  pass'd  unheeded  by; 

Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 

And  honour'd  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword.  POPE. 


THE  STATUE  OF  THE  DYING  GLADIATOR. 

WILL  then  no  pitying  sword  its  succour  lend 
The  Gladiator's  mortal  throes  to  end, 
To  free  the  uuconquer'd  mind,  whose  generous  power 
Triumphs  o'er  nature  in  her  saddest  hour  ? 

Bow'd  low,  and  full  of  death,  his  head  declines; 
Yet  o'er  his  brow  indignant  valour  shines, 
Still  glares  his  closing  eye  with  angry  light, 
Now  glares,  now  darkens  with  approaching  night. 

Think  not  with  terror  heaves  that  sinewy  breast, 
Tis  vengeance  visible  and  pain  supprest ; 
Calm  in  despair,  in  agony  sedate, 
His  proud  soul  wrestles  with  o'er-mastering  fate : 
That  pang  the  conflict  ends — he  falls  not  yet — 
Seems  every  nerve  for  one  last  effort  set : 
At  once  by  death,  death's  lingering  power  to  brave, 
He  will  not  sink,  but  plunge  into  the  grave, 
Exhaust  his  mighty  heart  in  one  last  sigh, 
And  rally  all  life's  energies — to  die  ! 

I nfear'd  is  now  that  cord  which  oft  ensnar'd 
The  baffled  rival  whom  his  falchion  spar'd, 
Those  clarions  mute,  which  on  the  murd'rous  stage 
Rous'd  him  to  deeds  of  more  than  martial  rage. 
Once  pois'd  by  peerless  might,  once  dear  to  fame, 
The  shield  which  could  not  guard  supports  his  frame ; 
His  tix'd  eye  dwells  upon  the  faithless  blade, 
As  if  in  silent  agony  he  pray'd, 
41  Oh,  might  I  yet  by  one  avenging  blow, 
"  Not  shun  my  fete,  but  share  it  with  my  foe !" 
Vain  hope  ! — the  streams  of  life-blood  fast  descend 
That  giant  arm's  upbearing  strength  must  beud ;     . 
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Yet  shall  he  scorn,  procumbent,  to  betray; 
One  dastard  sign  of  anguish  or  dismay, 
With  one  weak  plaint  to  shame  his  parting  breath. 
In  pangs  sublime,  magnificent  hi  death ! 

But  his  were  deeds  unchronicled  ;  his  tomb 
No  patriot  wreaths  adorn ;  to  cheer  his  doom, 
No  soothing  thoughts  arise  of  duties  done, 
Of  trophied  conquests  for  his  country  won  ; 
And  he,  whose  sculptured  form  gave  deathless  tame 
To  Ctesilas — he  dies  without  a  name ! 

Haply  to  grace  some  Caesar's  pageant  pride, 
The  hero-slave,  or  hireling-champion  died, 
When  Rome,  degenerate  Rome,  for  barbarous  shows, 
Barter'd  her  virtue,  glory,  and  repose, 
Sold  all  that  freemen  prize  as  great  and  good, 
For  poaips  of  death,  and  theatres  of  blood  ! 

O.  R.  CHINNERY 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SAILOR. 

THE  sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore, 
>'.  «  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade  ; 

I!  i!?abs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  more, 
Ai»d  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now,  each  dear,  domestic  scene  he  knew, 
Recall'd  and  cherish'd  in  a  foreign  clime, 

Chat  m& with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view, 
Its  colours  mellow'd,  not  impair'd,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart, 
Thro'  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main ; 

This,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depart. 
To  meet  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  morn  first  faintly  draws  her  silver  line, 
Or  Eve's  grey  cloud  descends  to  di  ink-  the  wave ; 

When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join, 
Still,  still  he  views  the  patting  look  she  gave, 
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Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o'er, 

Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
And,  when  the  heating  billows  round  him  roar, 

Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled  soul, 

Carv'd  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove, 

In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  wide  ; 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  rove, 

And  giant  palms  o'er-arch  the  golden  tide. 


at  last  lie  comes  with  crouded  sail! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend  ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  gale! 
In  each  lie  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

Tis  she,  'tis  she  herself!  she  waves  her  hand  ! 

Soon  is  Xhe  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furl'd  ; 
Soon  thro*  the  whitening  surge  he  springs  to  land, 

And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  world. 

ROGERS, 


THE  THIRD  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

A  PASTORAL.^ 

MY  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  .thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What,  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  I 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  spring  ;  but  alas !  it  was  she* 

With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep; 
I  was  so  good-liumour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
M j  heuri  was  us  light  us  a  feuther  all  day. 
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But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known  ; 

My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd, 

And  my  heart :  I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 

And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 

Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phebe  was  there, 

'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 

But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 

And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide  ; 

Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain, 

Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 

And  when  Phebe, and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they, 

How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  tin»e, 

When  spring,  love,  and  beauty,  were  all  in  their  prime  \ 

But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 

I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 

Be  still  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 

To  see  you  so  merry^  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me, 
And  Phebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
Come  hither,  poor  fellow,  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look, 
Cry  sirrah ;  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  I'll  give  him  another,  for  why  should  not  Tray. 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master  when  Phebe's  away  ? 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHEN  walking  with  Phebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen  f 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearaace  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  corn-fields,  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made  ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  tho'  all  are  still  there, 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
*Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes^ 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 
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Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through, 
The  lurk,  linnet,  throstle,  and  iiighthiijalc  too ; 
Winds  over  us  \\liisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  \v«  nt  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  tlio*  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

.Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 

And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 

Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile  ? 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  ? 

Ah  !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest 

And  made  yourself  tine  for — a  place  in  her  breast : 

You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye, 

To  be  pluckt  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phebe  return  ; 

While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  burn ; 

Mcthinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  the 

lead. 

Fly  swifter  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah !  Colin,  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

BYRON* 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  THREE  WARNINGS* 

THE  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground ; 
Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increas'd  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

When  sports  went  r6und,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbour  Dobson's  wedding-day, 
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Death  call'd  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room, 
And  looking  grave,  "  You  must/'  says  he, 
"  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me." 
"  With  you !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ! 
**  With  you  \"  the  hapless  husband  cried : 
"  Young  as  I  am !  'tis  monstrous  hard ! 
"  Besides,  in  truth,  Fm  not  prepar'd  ; 
"  My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go, 
"  This  is  my  wedding  nightj  you  know." 
What  more  he  urg'd  I  have  not  heard, 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger; 
So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spar'd, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer : 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke, 
"  Neighbour,"  he  said,  "  farewell :  no  more 
"  Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour; 
41  And  further,  to  avoid  all  blame 
"  Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
*'  To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
"  And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 
"  Three  several  warnings  shall  you  have 
"  Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave  : 
*f  Willing  for  once  Fll  quit  my  prey, 

"  And  grant  a  kind  reprieve : 
"  Ifl  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say, 
"  But  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

"  Well  pleas'd  the  world  will  leave." 
To  these  conditions  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befel, 

Mow  long  he  liv'd,  how  wise,  how  well, 

How  roundly- he  pursu'd  his  course, 

And  smok'd  his  pipe,  arid  strok'd  his  horse, 

The  willing  Muse  shall  tell : 

He  chaffer'd  then,  he  bought,  he  sold, 

Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  oW, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near  ,* 

His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew  J 

Many  his  gains,  his  children  few4 
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He  passYi  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  \vliile  he  view'd  his  wealth  increase, 
\VJiil»-  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uncall'd,  unheeded,  unawares, 
Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
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THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

md  now,  one  night,  in- musing  mood, 
As  all  alone  he  sate, 
Tii'  unwelcome  messenger  of  fate 
ice  more  before  him  stood. 

Half  kill'd  with  anger  and  surprise, 
"  So  soon  return'd  ?"  old  Dobson  cries. 
"  So  soon  d'ye  call  it  V  Death  replies. 
"  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest ; 

"  Since  I  was  here  before, 
"  Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least, 

"  And  you  are  now  fourscore/' 
"  So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoin'd, 
"  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
"  Resides,  you  promis'd  me  three  warnings, 
"  Which  I  have  look'd  for  nights  and  mornings. 
"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that  at  the  best, 
"  I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest : 
"  But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least: 
"  I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
"  To  stump  about  your  farm  aud  stable ; 
"  Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length, 
**  I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength." 
"  Hold,"  says  the  farmer,  "  not  so  fast, 
"  I  have  been  lame  this  four  years  past." 
"  And  no  threat  wonder,"  Death  replies, 
"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyts  ; 
"  And  sure,  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends. 

I*  For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amend- ' 
'  Perhaps,"  says  Dobson,  "  so  it  might, 


tl  But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight." 
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"  This  is  a  shocking  story,  'faith  ; 

"  Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,"  says  Deatli : 

"  Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse, 

*'  I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

"  There's  none/'  cries  he ;  "  and  if  there  were, 

"  I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear." 

"  Nay  then,"  the  spectre  stern  rejoin'd, 

"  These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings; 
"  If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 

"  You've  had  your  three  sufficient  warnings. 
"  So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part :" 
He  said,  and  touch'd  him  with  his  dart ; 
And  now  old  Dobson,  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  RICHES  OF  A  POOR  MAN. 

OTHERS  in  pompous  wealth  their  thoughts  may  please, 

And  I  am  rich  in  wishing  none  of  these. 

For  say,  which  happiness  would  you  beg  first, 

Still  to  have  drink,  or  never  to  have  thirst? 

No  servants  on  my  beck  attendant  stand, 

Yet  are  my  passions  all  at  my  command  ; 

Reason  within  me  shall  sole  ruler  be, 

And  every  sense  shall  wear  her  livery, 

Lord  of  myself  in  chief;  when  they  that  have 

More  wealth,  make  that  their  lord,  which  is  my  slave. 

Yet  I  as  well  as  they,  with  more,  content, 

Have  in  myself  a  household  government. 

My  intellectual  soul  hath  there  possest 

The  steward's  place  to  govern  all  the  rest; 

When  I  go  forth  my  eyes  two  ushers  are, 

And  dutifully  walk  before  me  bare. 

My  legs  run  footmen  by  me.     Go  or  stand, 

My  ready  arms  wait  close  on  either  hand  : 

My  lips  are  porters  to  the  dangerous  door : 

And  either  ear  a  trusty  auditor. 

And  when  abroad  I  go,  Fancy  shall  be 

My  skilful  coachman,  and  shall  hurry  me 
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Through  heaven  and  earth,  and  Neptune's  watery  plain, 
And  in  a  moment  drive  me  back  again. 
The  charge  of  all  my  cellar,  thirst,  is  thine; 
Thou  butler  art,  and  yeoman  of  my  wine. 
Stomach  the  cook,  whose  dishes  best  delight, 
Because  their  only  sauce  is  appetite. 
My  other  cook  Digestion,  where  to  me, 
Teeth  carve,  and  palate  will  the  taster  be. 
And  the  two  eye-lids,  when  T  go  to  sleep, 
Like  careful  grooms  my  silent  chamber  keep. 
Say  then,  thou  man  of  wealth;  in  what  degree 
May  thy  proud  fortunes  over-balance  me] 
Thy  many  barks  plough  the  rough  ocean's  back, 
And  I  am  never  frighted  with  a  wreck. 
Thy  flocks  of  sheep  are  numberless  to  tell, 
And  with  one  fleece  I  can  be  cloth'd  as  well; 
Thou  hast  a  thousand  several  farms  to  let, 
And  I  do  feed  on  ne'er  a  tenant's  sweat. 
Thou  hast  the  commons  to  iiiclosure  brought ; 
And  I  have  fixt  a  bound  to  my  vast  thought. 
Thou  hast  thy  landscapes,  and  the  painters  try 
With  all  their  skill  to  please  thy  wanton  eye : 
Here  shadowy  groves,  and  craggy  mountains  there ; 
Here  rivers  headlong  fall,  there  springs  run  clear; 
The  heaven's  bright  rays  through  clouds  must  azure  show 
Circled  about  with  Iris's  gaudy  bow. 
And  what  of  this?  I  real  heavens  do  see, 
True  springs,  true  groves;  whilst  yours  but  shadows  be. 

RANDOLPH, 


SATURDAY. 

THE  WOUNDED  HUSSAR. 

ALONE  to  the  banks  of  the  dark  rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er: 
O  whither,  she  cried,  hast  thou  wander'd,  my  lover; 
Or  here  dost  thou  welter,  and  bleed  on  the  shore  V 

What  voice  did  I  hear?  'twas  my  Henry  that  sigh'd! 
All  mournful  she  hasten'd,  nor  wander'd  she  far, 
When  bleeding,  and  low,  on  the  heath  she  descried, 
BY  the  light  of  the  moon,  her  poor  wounded  hussar1. 
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From  his  bosom  that  heav'd,  the  last  torrent  was  stream- 

ing> 

And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep  mark'd  with  a  scar  ; 
And  dim  was  that  eye,   once  expressively  beaming, 
That  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war  ! 

How  smit  was  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight ! 
How  bitter  she  wept  o'er  the  victim  of  war! 
Hast  thou  come,  my  fond  love,  this  last  sorrowful  night, 
To  cheer  the  lone  heart  of  your  wounded  hussar  ? 

Thou  shalt  live,  she  replied;  Heaven's  mercy  relieving 
Each  anguishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to  mourn! 
Ah !  no,  the  last  pang  in  my  bosom  is  heaving! 
No  light  of  the  morn  shall  to  Henry  return ! 

Thou  charmer  of  life,  ever  tender  and  true! 
Ye  babes  of  my  love  that  await  me  afar ! 
His  faultering  tongue  scarce  could  murmur  adieu, 
When  he  sunk  in  her  arms — the  poor  wounded  hussar. 

CAMPBELL. 


•THE  FOURTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

SOLILOQUY. 

WAS  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  I 

I'll  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 

What!  J,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  father, 

To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate; 

With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 

The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by ; 

With  God,,  Tier  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me, 

And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 

But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 

And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing ! 

Ha! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
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Edward,  her  lord,  who  I,  sonic  three  months  since, 

Stab'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury? 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 

Fram'din  llie  pro.iigalily  of  nature, 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and  (no  doubt)  right  royal,— 

The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford: 

And  will  she  yet  abuse  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  crop'd  the  goldta  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety? 

On  me,  that  halt  and  am  unshapen  thus? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while: 

Upon  rny  life  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass; 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  taylors, 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body: 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But  first  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave; 

Arid  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass. 

SHAKESPEAR.     (Richard  the  Third). 


TUESDAY. 

STUDIES  RECOMMENDED. 

SAY,  dearest  friend,  how  roll  thy  hours  away! 
What  pleasing  study  cheats  the  tedious  day? 
Dost  thou  the  sacred  volumes  oft  explore 
Of  wise  antiquity's  immortal  lore, 
Where  virtue,  by  the  charms  of  wit  refin'd, 
At  once  exalts  and  polishes  the  mind  ? 
How  different  from  our  modern  guilty  art, 
Which  pleases  only  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
Whose  curs'd  refinements  odious  vice  adorn, 
And  teach  to  honour  what  we  ought  to  scorn! 
Dost  thou  in  sage  historians  joy  to  see 
How  Roman  greatness  rose  with  liberty: 
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Haw  the  same  hands  that  tyrants  durst  controul 
Their  empire  stretch'd  from  Atlas  to  the  pole, 
Till  wealth  and  conquest  into  slaves  refin'd 
The  proud  luxurious  masters  of  mankind? 
Dost  thou  in  letter'd  Greece  each  charm  admire, 
Each  grace,  each  virtue,  freedom  could  inspire; 
Yet  in  her  troubled  state  see  all  the  woes, 
And  all  the  crimes  that  giddy  faction  knows ; 
Till,  rent  by  parties,  by  corruption  sold, 
Or  weakly  careless,  or  too  rashly  bold, 
She  sunk  beneath  a  mitigated  doom, 
The  slave  and  tutoress  of  protecting  Rome  ? 
Does  calm  philosophy  her  aid  impart, 
To  guide  the  passions,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ? 
Taught  by  her  precepts  hast  thou  learnt  the  end 
To  which  alone  the  wise  their  studies  bend ; 
For  which  alone  by  nature  were  designed 
The  powers  of  thought — to  benefit  mankind : 
Not,  like  a  cloister'd  drone,  to  read  and  dose, 
In  undeserving,  undeserv'd  repose; 
But  reason's  influence  to  diffuse ;  to  clear 
Th'  enlightened  world  of  every  gloomy  fear; 
Dispel  the  mists  of  error,  and  unbind 
Those  pedant  chains  that  clog  the  free-born  mind. 
Happy  who  thus  his  leisure  can  employ! 
He  knows  the  purest  hours  of  tranquil  joy; 
Nor  vext  with  pangs  that  busier  bosoms  tear, 
,Nor  lost  to  social  virtue's  pleasing  care; 
Safe  in  the  port,  yet  labouring  to  sustain 
Those  who  still  float  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

LYTTELTON, 


WEDNESDAY. 

ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL, 

It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well — 
Else  why  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  nought]  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
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k  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
is  Heav'u  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
lAnd  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
\! Eternity!  Thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
PThrough  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
(Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 
i  But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
j  Here  will  I  hold. — If  there's  a  power  above  us 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when,  or  where  ? — This  world  was  made  for  Caesar, 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  'em. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  artn'd — My  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 

This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 

But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
Silie  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
/At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point: 
/The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
i  Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years; 
i  But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrec^.  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

AD  D  i  so  N.    (Tragedy  of  Cato). 


THURSDAY. 
THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 

FORCED  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn ; 
(To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
Men  from  England  bought  and  sold  me, 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold; 
But,  though  theirs  they  have  enroiTd  me, 

Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 
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Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever^ 

What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask, 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever, 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  ? 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  Nature's  claim  : 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all  creating  Nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  I 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water, 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Think,  ye  masters,  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards; 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us, 

Is  there  One,  who  reigns  on  high? 
Has  He  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us, 

Speaking  from  his  throne,  the  sky? 
Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges, 

Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 
Are  the  means,  which  duty  urges 

Agents  of  his  will  to  use? 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted, 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain; 
By  the  miseries  we  have  tasted, 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main; 
By  our  sufferings  since  ye  brought  us 

To  the  man-degrading  mart; 
All  sustained  by  patience,  taught  us 

Only  by  a  broken  heart : 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find, 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger, 

Than  the  colour  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings, 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers, 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings, 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours!  Cow  PER. 
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FRIDAY. 

HYMN  ON  THE  SEASONS. 

THV.SK,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
'Are  but  the  varied  (!o«l.     The  rolling  year 
I>  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields;  the  softening  air  is  balm 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year : 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks, 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow  whispering  gales, 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  speaks  a  commou  feast  for  all  that  live. 
In  Winter,  awful  Thou !    With  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'e<  tempest  roll'd 
Majestic  darkness  !     On  the  whirlwind's  wings 

iding  sublime,  Thou  bid'st  tlie  world  adore, 
Ami  humblest  nature  with  Thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear!     A  simple- train, 
Jfet  so  delightful,  mix'd  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty/und  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceiv'd/  so  softening  into  shade. 
And  all  ao  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  tra/e, 
Man  mark.*  not  Thee,"  marks  not  I!M«  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels'the  >ilent  sphere.-*; 
Works  in  the  sorrel  deep;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  prolusion  lhat  o'erspreads  the  spring: 
Flings  from  the  si;n  direct  the  naming  day; 
Feeds  every  uvature,  hurls  the  teiupr.st  forth; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  involves, 
With  transport  louche*  all  UK*  springs  of  life. 

THOMSON. 
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SATURDAY. 

THE  TRAVELLER  LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home:  the  thoughts  of  horn 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste^ 
•  Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throngs  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cohered  pits,  imfuthomahly  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost, 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  witii  snow ;  and,  what  is  land,  unknown, 
What,  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  tearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the. bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm : 
In  vajn  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sin-, 
With  tours  of  artless  innocence.     Alas  ! 
Nor  \\ite,  nor  children,  more  shall  lie  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  Micivd  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense, 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse, 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

THOMSON. 


THE  FIFTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 

NEAR  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow'r  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
"A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pound.',  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  Icarn'd  to  prize, 
More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain  ; 
The  long  remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast: 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
riaini'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd: 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sate  by  his  (ire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds;  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 
C2 
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Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glo^. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  hi  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave,  ere  charity  begau. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched^was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side  : 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies  j 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  10  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed,  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  paiu  by  turns  dismay 'd, 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood  :  at  his  controul 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down,  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man 
With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran : 
Ev'n  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  gpod  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  car,es  distress'd;   , 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were«giv'n, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heav'u : 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  mid  mid-way  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.  GOLDSMITH 


TUESDAY. 

THE  COFFEE  SLIPS. 

WHENE'ER  I  fragrant  coffee  drink, 
I  on  the  generous  Frenchman  think. 
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Whose  noble  perseverance  bore 
The  tree  to  Martinico's  shore. 
While  yet  her  colony  was  new, 
Her  island  products  but  a  few, 
Two  shoots  from  off  a  coffee  tree 
He  carried  with  him  o'er  the  sea. 
Each  little  tender  coffee  slip 
He  waters  daily  in  the  ship ; 
And  as  he  tends  his  embryo  trees, 
Feels  lie  is  raising  midst  the  seas 
Coffee  groves,  whose  ample  shade 
Shall  screen  the  dark  Creolian  maid. 
But  soon  alas !  his  darling  pleasure, 
In  watching  this  his  precious  treasure, 
Is  like  to  fade ; — for  water  fails 
On  board  the  ship  in  which  he  sails. 
Now  all  the  reservoirs  afe  shut, 
The  crew  oa  short  allowance  put ; 
So  small  a  drop  is  each  man's  share, 
Few  leavings  you  may  think  there  are 
,    To  water  these  poor  coffee  plants  ; — 
But  he  supplies  their  gasping  wants ; 
Ev*n  from  his  own  dry  parched  lips 
He  spares  it  for  his  coffee  slips. 
Water  he  gives  his  nurselings  first, 
Ere  he  allays  his  own  deep  thirst ; 
Lest  if  he  first  the  water  sip, 
He  bear  too  far  his  eager  lip, 
He  sees  them  droop  for  want  of  more ;  — • 
Yet  when  thej  reach  tlie  destined  shore, 
With  pride  th'  heroic  gardener  sees 
A  living  sap  still  in  his  trees. 
The  islanders  his  praise  resound ! 
Coffee  plantations  rise  around ; 
And  Martinico  loads  her  ships 
With  produce  from  those  dear-sav'd  slips*. 

MRS.  LEICESTER. 

*  The  name  of  this  man  was  Desclioux,  and  the  story  fs  to  be 
Tound  in  the  Abb6  Raynal's  History  of  the  Settlements  and  Trade 
>f  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  We 


rest  Indie*.    Book  XIII. 
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°0  The  Hermit. 

WEDNESDAY. 

A  WINTER-PIECE. 

IT  was  a  winter's  evening,  and  fast  came  down  the  snow, 
And  keenly  o'er  the  wide  heath  the  bitter  blast  did  blow, 
When  a  damsel  all  forlorn,  quite  bewilder'd  in  her  way, 
Press'd  her  baby  to  her  bosom,  and  sadly  thus  did  say : 

"  Oh  cruel  was  my  father,  that  shut  his  door  on  me, 
And  cruel  was  my  mother,  that  such  a  sight  could  see, 
And  cruel  is  the  wint'ry  wind,  that  chills  my  heart  with 

cold  ; 
But  crueller  than  all,  the  lad  that  left  my  love  for  gold  : 

Hush,  hush,  my  lovely  baby,  and  warm  thee  in  my  breast; 
Ah!  little  thinks  thy  father  how  sadly  we're  distrest! 
For  cruel  as  he  is,  did  lie  know  but  how  we  fare, 
He'd  shield  us  in  his  arms  from  this  bitter  piercing  air. 

Cold,  cold,  my  dearest  jewel !  thy  little  life  is  gone : 
Oh  !  let  my  tears  revive  thee,  so  warm  that  trickle  down, 
My  tears  that  gush  so  warm,  oh  they  freeze  before  they  fall : 
Ah,  wretched,  wretched  mother!  thou'rt  now  bereft  of 
all!" 

Then  down  she  sunk  despairing,  upon  the  drifted  snow, 
And,  wrung  with  killing  anguish,  lamented  loud  her  woe : 
She  kiss'd  her  baby's  pale  lips,  and  laid  it  by  her  side, 
She  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  then  bowed  her  head  and 
died.  ANONYMOUS, 


THURSDAY. 

THE  HERMIT. 

AT  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove 
'Twas  then  by  the  cave  of  a  mountain  redin'vt , 
A  hermit  his  nightly  complaint  thus  began ; 
Though  mournful  his  voice,  his  heart  was  resign'*!, 
He  thought  as' a  sage,  but  he  felt  as  a  man* 
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"  Ah,  why  thus  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 
Why  thus,  lonely  Philomel,  flows  thy  sad  strain  ? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 
And  thy  bosom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 
Yet,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  ah  cease  not  thy  Jay, 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn : 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures,  like  thine,  pass  away — 
Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

tf  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  ver,ge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half-ex  tinguish'd  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze, 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again. — 
But  man's  faded  glory  no  change  shall  renew ; 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

"  Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save  :— 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn ! 
Oh,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave !" 

BEATTIE. 


FRIDAY. 

MERCUTIO. 

O,  then  I  see  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fancy's  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore- finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners  legs 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grass-hoppers; 
Her  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
HIT  collars  of  the  moonshine's  wat 
..Her  whip,  of  crickets'  bo!i«; ;  h««r  lash,  of  film 
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Indifference. 

Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnats 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel  nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  tltey  dream  of  love ; 

O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  curtsies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are : 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose,  as  he  lies  asleep, 

Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice : 

Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,*ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  starts  ajid  wakes; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab, 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  cakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

Which  once  untangl'd,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

This  is  the  hag — 

Rom.     Peace,  peace,  Mercutio ; 
Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Romeo  and  Juliet). 


SATURDAY. 

INDIFFERENCE. 

FALSE  Chloe,  fareweH!  tRus  I  break  from  my  chain: 

At  length  freedom  comes  often  dream'd  of  in  vain  ! 

My  flame  is  burnt  out  and  each  passion  at  rest, 

Under  which  love  disguis'd  might  h^ve  lurk'diumy  breast: 

With  joy  to  the  crowd  of  my  Rivals  I  leave 

All  the  transports  such  truth  and  such  constancy  give, 


Inscription  in  a  Hermitage. 

No  more  when  thou'rt  nam'd,  the  warm  blushes  arise  ; 
No  more  leaps  my  heart  when  I  meet  with  your  eyes ; 
In  my  sleep  now  no  longer  thine  image  I  see, 
Nor  the  first  of  my  thoughts  when  I  wake  is  of  thee. 
Of  tl>y  absence  when  from  me  no  more  I  complain, 
When  with  thee  1  feel  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 

The  seasons  no  longer  now  borrow  their  dye 

From  the  gloom  or  the  lustre  of  Chloe's  bright  eye  : 

'Tis  frost  in  December,  'tis  sun-shine  in  May, 

Whether  Chloe  be  present  or  Chine  away : 

If  she  smile  or  she  frown,  still  unchang'd  is  the  scene, 

Still  the  rose  breathes  perfume,  and  the  myrtle  looks  green. 

When  first  the  fixt  arrow  I  drew  from  my  heart, 
Oh  methought  I  should  die,  so  severe  was  the  smart; 
But  now  when  we  meet,  no  rude  passion  alarms  : 
I  hum  o'er  a  sonnet,  and  laugh  at  your  charms. 
Thus  the  linnet,  ensnar'd,  strains  his  pinions  aiid  wiqgs, 
But  releas'd  from  the  lime-twig  lie  soars  and  he  sings T 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  SIXTH  WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

INSCRIPTION  IN  A  HERMITAGE,  AT  ANSLEY-HALL,  IN 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

BENEATH  this  stony  roof  recliu'd 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind ; 
And  while  to  shade  my  lonely  cave  . 

Embow'ring  elms  their  umbrage  wave, 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine, 
The  beechen  cup  uusiain'd  with  wine ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  croud. 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 
Within  my  limits  lone  -jnd  stilt, 
The  blackbird  pipes  m  -.it less  .rill; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  >>uest, 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest, 
C5 
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From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  Hies, 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  ceil. 

At  noon  1  take  my  custom'd  round, 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound. 
And  every  opening  primrose  count, 
That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount ; 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures  quaint  and  rude. 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve  within  yon  studious  nook, 
I  ope  my  brass  embossed  book, 
Pourtray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed, 
Of  martyrs  croWd  with  heavenly  meed; 
Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 
Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measiir'd  hymn; 
And  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create, 
.     Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Wlio  but  would  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  oblivion's  humble  grot  ? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  staff  and  amice  grey, 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage, 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage !       T.  WAKTON 


TUESDAY. 

AN  ITALIAN  SONG, 

# 

DEAR  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there ; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  <rt  liberty, 


On  Procrastination.  S5 

In  orange  groves,  and  myrtle  bow'rs, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
1  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  lov'd  lute's  romantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 

The  ballet  dauc'd  in  twilight  glade ; 

The  canzonet,  and  roundelay, 

Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade : 

These  simple  joys  that  never  fail, 

Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  rale.  ROGERS 


WEDNESDAY. 

ON  PROCRASTINATION, 

BE  wise  to-day  ;  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  lite, 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  day,  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud, 
How  excellent  that  life  they — ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails  ; 
That  lodg'd  in  Fate's,  to  Wisdom  they  consign. 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone, 
Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  Wisdom  to  do  more. 

Ail  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  thro'  every  stage.     When  young  indeed, 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
c6* 
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Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms — his  plan  r 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolve,  and  re-resolves ; — then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
Butttfeir  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close  ;  where  pass'd  tfie  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

YOUNG. 


THURSDAY. 

LAVINIA. 

THE  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends; 
And  fortune  smil'd,  deceitful,  on  her  birth  ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  depriv'd  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion,  and  low  minded  pride : 
Almost  on  nature's  common  bounty  fed, 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
Content  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fate. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose, 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves :  unstaia'd  and  pure, 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow, 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Siill  on  the  ground  dejected,  dartiyg  all 
Their  hurnid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers : 
Or  when  ibt  mournful  tale  her  mother  told, 
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Of  what  lier  faithless  fortune  promis'd  once, 

Thriird  in  lier  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 

Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 

Sat  fair  proportion'd  on  lier  polish'd  limbs, 

Veil'd  111  a  .simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is  when  unadorn'd,  adorn'd  the  most. 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 

Recluse  amid  the  close  embowering  woods. 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appeniue, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises  far  from  human  eye, 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild; 

So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 

The  sweet  Lavinia.  THOMSON. 


FRIDAY. 

HELENA  TO  HERMIA. 

INJURIOUS  Hermia!  most  ungrateful  maid! 

Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contrived, 

To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

The  sister  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us,- — O,  and  is  all  forgot? 

AH  school-day  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 

As  if  our  hands,  arid  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 

But  yet  a  union. in  partition, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem: 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 

Two  of  the  first,  Like  coats  in  heraldry, 
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Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly: 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it; 
Though  I  alone  da  feel  the  injury. 

SHAKES? EAR.     (A  Midsummer,  Night's  Dream). 


SATURDAY. 

THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

How  happy  is  he  born  or  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  highest  skill : 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are : 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  Jbr  death, 

Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 
Of  princes'  ear,  or  vulgar  breath ; 

Who  hath  his  life  front  rumours  freed ; 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great: 

Who  envies  none,  whom  chance  doth  raise, 

Or  vice :  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  with  praise; 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray, 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend, 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  tear  to  fall; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 

And  having  nothing,  Jet  hath  ail. 

SIR  HSNRY  WOTTON 


A  Wish. 

THE  SWENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

HYMN  FROM  THE  NINETEENTH  PSALM. 

THE  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  original  proclaim. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bnra, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  tho'  in  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ! 

What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 

Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ! 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 

'  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Divine."          ADD1SON. 

TUESDAY. 

A  WISH. 

MINE  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill; 

A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  tall  shall  linger  near. 
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The  swallow  oft,  beneath  1113  thatch, 

Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-buiit  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 

And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 
Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Each  fragrant  flow'r  that  drinks  the  dew; 
And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing, 

In  russet  gown,  and  apron  blue. 

The  village-church  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 

And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven.  ROGERS. 


WEDNESDAY. 

A  PASTORAL. 

BENEATH  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays, 

Hylas  and  JEgon  sung  their  rural  lays: 

This  mourn'd  a  faithless,  that  an  absent  love ; 

And  Delia's  name  and  Doris'  fiil'd  the  grove. 

Now  setting  Phoebus  shone  serenely  bright, 

Ana  fleecy  clouds  were  streak'd  with  purple  light; 

When  tuneful  Hylas,  with  melodious  moan, 

Taught  n.cks  to  weep,  and  made  the  mountains  groan, 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  f 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey. 
As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores, 
And  with 'deep  murmurs  fills  the  sounding  shores; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn, 
Alike  unheard,  unpity'd,  arid  forlorn. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along! 
For  her,  the  featheYd  quires  forget  their  song ; 
For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny  j 
For  her,  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 
Ye  flowers  that  droop,  forsaken  by  the  spring, 
Ye  birds  that,  left  by  summer,  cease  to  sing, 
Ye  trees  that  fade  when  autumn  heats  remove, 
Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  ? 

Go  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away ! 
Curs'd  be  the  fields  that  cause  iny  Delia's  stay ; 
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Fade  every  blossom,  wither  every  tree, 
Die  every  flower,  and  perish  all,  but  she. 
What  have  I  said?  where'er  my  Delia  flies, 
Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flow'rs  arise ! 
Let  opening-  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn, 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along! 
The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their  evening  song, 
The  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  move, 
And  streams  to  murmur,  ere  I  cease  to  love. 
Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain, 
Not  halmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away! 
Come,  Delia,  come ;  all,  why  this  long  delay  ? 
Through  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sound?, 
Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds. 
Ye  powers,  what  pleasing  frenzy  soothes  my  mind ! 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  kind  ? 
She  comes,  my  Delia  comes! — Now  cease  my  lay, 
And  cease,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away ! 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

NEXT  ;£gon  sun^,  while  Windsor  groves  admirM; 
Rehearse,  ye  muses,  what  yourselves  inspir'd. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strain  ! 
Of  perjured  Doris,  dying  I  complain; 
Here  where  the  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise> 
Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies ; 
While  labouring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat; 
While  curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen, 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay ! 
Beneath  you  poplar  oft  we  pass'd  the  day : 
Oft  on  the  rind  I  carv'd  her  amorous  vows. 
While  bhe  with  garlands  hung  the  bending  boughs: 
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The  garlands  fade,  the  vov/s  are  worn  away; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  decay. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  nr?  mournful  strain ! 
Now  bright  Arcturus  glads  the  teeming  grain; 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine, 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  Hoods  of  wine; 
Now  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grdve ; 
Just  gods!  shall  all  things  yield  returns,  but  love  ! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strains ! 
I'll  fly  from  shepherds,  Hocks,  and  flowery  plains. 
From  shepherds,  flocks,  and  plains,  I  may  remove, 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world — but  love! 
I  know  thee,  love!   on  foreign  mountains  bred, 
Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed. 
Thou  wert  from  ^Etna's  burning  entrails  torn, 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay ! 
Farewell,  ye  woods,  adieu  the  light  of  day ! 

Thus  sang  the  shepherds  till  th'  approach  of  night, 
The  sjiies  yet  blushing  with  departing  light, 
When  falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade, 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  every  shade.  POPE, 


FRIDAY. 

ON  CRITICISM. 

A  LITTLE  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fi/d  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  height  of  arts, 
While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 
But  more  advanc'd,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise! 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  anil  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 
But,  those  attain' d,  we  tremble  t->  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way; 
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^Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  anoSAlps  on  Alps  arise! 
A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ: 

Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
'Where  Nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind; 

Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 

The  generous  pleasure  to  be  charm'd  with  wit. 

But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
?  Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
'  That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenour  keep: 
'  We  cannot  blame  indeed — but  we  may  sleep. 

In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 

Is  notth'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts; 

'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 

Thus  when  we  view  a  well  proportion'd  dome, 

(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Rome !) 

•No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 

All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes: 
r  >fo  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear ; 
/The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
\  Thinks  j^hat  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
•In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
!'  Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend ; 
>  And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 

Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  fault?,  is  due.  POPE. 


SATURDAY. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  Of  MRS.  TEMPfcST. 

YE  gentle  muses,  leave  your  crystal  spring, 
Let  nymphs  and  sylvans  cypress  garlands  bring; 
Ye  weeping  loves,  the  stream  with  myrtles  hide, 
And  break  your  bows,  as  when  Adonis  died ; 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  grown, 
Inscribe  a  verse  ou  this  relenting  stone : 
"  Let  Nature  change,  let  heaven  and  earth  deplore, 
"  Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  love  is  now  no  more!" 
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Tig  done,  and  Nature's  various  charms  decay: 
See  gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  day ! 
Now  hung  with  pearls  the  dropping  trees  appear, 
Their  faded  honours  scattered  on  her  bier. 
See  where,  on  earth,  the  flowery  glories  lie ! 
With  her  they  flourished  and  with  her  they  die. 
Ah,  what  avail  the  beauties  nature  wore? 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more ! 

For  her  the  flocks  refuse  their  verdant  food, 
The  thirsty  heifers  shun  the  gliding  flood ; 
The  silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan, 
In  notes-more  sad  than  when  they  sing  their  own; 
IB  hollow  caves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies, 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies  j 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more  { 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  evening  skies, 
Nor  morning  odours  from  the  flowers  arise ; 
No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field, 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 
The  baimy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath ; 
Th'  industrious  bees  neglect  their  golden  store, 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  sweetness  is  no  more ! 

No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall,  listening  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings ; 
No  more  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays, 
Or,  hush'd  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays ; 
No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  music  than  their  own  to  hear ; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore, 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  music  is  no  more! 

But  see !  where  Daphne  wondering  mounts  on  high; 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky ! 
Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene, 
Fields  ever  fresh,  and  groves  for  ever  green ! 
There  while  you  rest  in  amaranthine  bowers, 
Or  from  those  meads  select  unfading  flowers, 
Behold  us  kindly,  who  your  name  implore, 
Daphne,  our  goddess,  and  our  grief  no  more! 
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THE  EIGHTH  WEEK. 

\ 

MONDAY. 

MESSIAH. 

RAPT  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  ! 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  tills  the  skies : 
Tlf   Kthemtl  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 
Ye  heavens!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower  ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade.  ' 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 
Peart'  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe,  be  born! 
See,  Nv'tmv  hustes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  brine, 
•With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
He,  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
Sec  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance: 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  ! 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers; 
Prepare  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God,  appears! 
A  God,  a  God*!  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  vallies,  rise; 
With  heads  declin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ; 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  fibiis  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
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And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day ; 
Tis  he  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  hi?  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exult ing  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear. 
From  every  eye  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th' eternal  wound. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air, 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promis'd  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more: 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plough-share  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  whjat  his  short-liv'd  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  thatsow'd,  shall  reap  the  field, 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
§ees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  vallies  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir,  and  shapely  box  adorn : 
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FTo  leafless  shrubs  tl*.-  flowery  palms  succeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  iambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

Ami  hoys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead  : 

The  sreer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  MTpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  jMiiiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk,  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleas'd,  the  .riten  h^tre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

POPE. 


WEDNESDAY. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LADY. 

WHAT  beckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade, 
Invites  my  steps,  ai;d  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
'Tis  she  !^—  but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd, 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 
JQh  !  ever  beauteous,  ever  triendlv  !  tell. 
Is 
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And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe  * 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  ? 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Norpolish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face] 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress'd, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast ; 
There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 
So  peaceful  rest,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  lov'd,  how  honour'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  ! 


POPE 


THURSDAY. 
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ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 

HAPPY  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter  tire. 

Blest  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  t>y  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night :  study  and  ease, 
Together  mix'd ;  sweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 

With  meditation. 

Tims  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown ; 

Thus  unlamcnted  let  me  die, 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie.          POPE. 


FRIDAY. 
SPEECH  OF  QUEEN  CATHERINE  IN  COURT. 

SIR,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice ; 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 
[  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 

equal  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas,  Sir, 
[n  what  have  I  offended  you  1    What  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 
Fhat  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
\nd  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?     Heaven  witi.es*, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
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At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 

Ever  in  tear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 

Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry, 

As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hour, 

I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?     Or,  which  of  your  friends 

Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 

He  were  mine  enemy?     What  friend  of  mine, 

That  had  to  him  derivM  your  anger,  did  I 

Continue  in  my  liking  ;  nay,  gave  not  notice 

He  was  from  thence  discharg'd  ?     Sir,  call  to  mind, 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you :  if,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 

Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  Sir, 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand 

My  father,  the  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  It  is  not  to  be  question'd, 

That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  counsel  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful ;  wherefore  I  humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd,  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  fulfilled ! 

SHAKESPEAR-    (King  Henry  the  Eighth}. 


SATURDAY. 

HUMAN  IGNORANCE. 

SAY,  know'st  thou  why  the  beech  delights  the  glade, 
With  boughs  extended  and  a  rounder  shade, 
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Whilst  towering  firs  in  conic  forms  arise, 

And  with  a  )M>inted  speur  divide  the  skies  ? 

Or  why  again,  the  changing  oak  should  shed 

The  yearly  honours  of  his  stately  head, 

Whilst  the  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen 

Unchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green  1 

Wanting  the  sun,  why  does  the  caltha  fade  1 

Why  does  the  cypress  flourish  in  the  shade  I 

The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 

In  middle  station  and  an  even  plain, 

Whilst  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found, 

And  while  the  hill  with  olive  shade  is  crown'd  ? 

Why  does  one  climate  and  one  soil  endue 

The  blushing  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue, 

Vet  leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  blue  ? 

The  twining  jasmine  and  the  blushing  rose 

With  lavish  grace  their  morning  scents  disclose, 

The  fragrant  tuberose  and  jonquil  declare 

The  stronger  impulse  of  an  evening  air. 

Whence  has  the  tree,  resolve  me,  or  the  flower, 

A  various  instinct,  or  a  different  power  ? 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one  &reatb, 

Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  ? 

Whence  does  it  happen,  that  the  plant,  which  well 

We  name  the  sensitive,  should  move  and  feel  ? 

Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  command, 

And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighbouring  hand  I 

Along  the  sunny  bank,  or  watery  mead, 

Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  blossoms  spread  ; 

Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil, 

They  neither  know  to  spin  or  care  to  toil ; 

Yet  with  confest  magnificence  deride 

Our  vile  attire,  and  impotence  of  pride.  PRIO* 
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MONDAY. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIFE. 

ALL  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  school-boy;  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  lace,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then  the  lover  ; 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress's  eye-brow.    Then  a  soldier; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then,  the  justice ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws,  and  modem  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  manly  voice 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  satis  every  tiling. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (As  You  like  it}, 


TUESDAY. 

ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD* 

THE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  tlie  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  inc. 
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Now  fades  the  plinun'ring  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  t inklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  xvand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  tlmt  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  s!eepr 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed* 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field, 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure : 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  tlie  fault, 
If  memory  o'er  their  tombs  no  trophies  raise, 

Where,  th.ough  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  story'd  urn,  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath! 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 
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i  WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

PERHAPS  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear, 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest 
Sojne  Cromwell  guiltless  of  fiis  country's 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
.The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes 

Their  lot  forbade ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind : 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'ii  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck''*. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
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Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die  : 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  1 


^oiiie^ond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies,  _ 
Some  jMousjirops  tKe_clo8|ii^'£y£..ieiquii^7 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Even  ixi  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires,/: 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED, 

FOR  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Dost  in  those  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  fate  ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away, 
"  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
"  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  v/ould  lie  stretch, 
"  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yoa  »od,  now,  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
"  Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove, 

"  Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
"  Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  accustom'd  hill, 
"  Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree  ; 
"  Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
"  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 
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"  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array, 

"  Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. 
"  Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

"  Grav'd  on  tlie  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  $ 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear; 

He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  thejr  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  GRAY, 


FRIDAY. 

ODE  TO  EVENING. 

HAIL,  meek-ey'd  maiden,  clad  in  sober  gray, 
Whose  soft  approach  the  weary  woodman  loves, 

As  homeward  bent  to  kiss  his  prattling  babes, 
Jocund  he  whistles  thro'  the  twilight  groves. 

When  Phoebus  sinks  beneath  the  gilded  hills, 
You  lightly  o'er  the  misty  meadows  walk, 

The  drooping  daisies  bathe  in  dulcet  dews, 
And  nurse  the  nodding  violet s  tender  stalk. 

The  panting  Dryads,  that  in  day's  fierce  heat 
To  inmost  bow'rs,  and  cooling  caverns  ran, 

Return,  to  trip  in  wanton  evening  dance  : 
Old  Sylvan  too  returns,  and  laughing  Pan. 
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To  the  deep  wood  the  clam'rous  rooks  repair, 
Light  skims  the  swallow  o'er  the  wat'ry  scene ; 

And  from  the  sheep-cot,  and  fresh  furrow'd  field, 
Stout  ploughmen  meet  to  wrestle  on  the  green. 

The  swain  that  artless  sings  on  yonder  rock, 

His  supping  sheep,  and  length'ning  shadow  spies, 

Pleas'd  with  the  cool,  the  calm,  refreshing  hour, 
And  with  hoarse  humming  of  unnumber'd  flies. 

Now  ev'ry  passion  sleeps ;  desponding  Love, 

And  pining  Envy,  ever  restless  Pride  ; 
An  holy  calm  creeps  o'er  my  peaceful  soul, 

Anger  and  mad  Ambition's  storms  subside. 

O  modest  Evening !  Oft  let  me  appear 
A  wand'rin"  votary  in  thy  pensive  train ; 

Ust'uing  to  ev'ry  wildly-warbling  note 

That  hMls  with  farewell  sweet  thy  darkening  plain. 

Jos.  WAHTON*. 


SATURDAY. 
OTHELLO'S  APOLOGY. 

HER  father  lov'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me ; 

StHl  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

That  I  have  pas.*'d : 

I-  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days>, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bad  me  tell  it. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood,  and  ficH  ; 

Of  hair-bnadth  'scupes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  my  travels'  history : 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,    rocks,    and    hills  whose    heads    touch 

heaven, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  Such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  canibals  that  each  other  eat, 
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The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     These  things  to  hear, 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 

But  still  the  house  aftairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour  ;  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  distinctively :  I  did  consent ; 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

She  swore, — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wond'rous  pitiful : 

She  wish'd,  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd, 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she  thauk'd  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

1  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  Iver.     On  this  hint,  I  spake : 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd  ; 

And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  ; — 

Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

SH  AK  ES P  E  A  R  .     (Tragedy  of  Othello}* 
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MONDAY. 

THE  PARTING  OF  HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

Too  daring  prince !  ah  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
Ah  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  ! 
And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he ! 
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For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain ; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain  ! 
Oil  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  I  can  ask  of  heav'n,  an  earthly  tomb  ! 

So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenour  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains  my  grief  to  share, 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapt  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Theb&  waste,  and  slew  iny  warlike  sire ! 
lib  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred; 
Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead ; 
His  radiant  arms  preserv'd  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  fun'ral  pile  ; 
Then  rais'd  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  burn'd : 
The  mountain-nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorn'd; 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 

Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee  : 
Alas !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred  all, 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share  : 
Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  \ 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  lig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy : 
Thou,  from  this  tow'r,  defend  th'  important  post ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host, 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes,  the  fierce  attack  have  giv'n, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heav'n. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy. 
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TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THE  Chief  reply'd:  that  post  shall  be  my  care, 
Nor  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the  ground^ 
Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  name, 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains, 
My  soul  impels  me  to  th'  embattled  plains*: 
Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne, 
And  guard  my  father's  glories  and  my  own. 

Yet  come  it  will  the  day  decreed  by  Fates : 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defil'd  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore;. 
As  thine,  Andromache !  thy  griefs  I  dread; 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design, 
And  woes  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine  ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or 


The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife! 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs,  shall  waken  at  the  name : 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shalt  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep. 

Thus  baving  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  crest 
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With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smil'd, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child, 
The  glitt'ring  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  plac'd  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground  • 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  Gods  preferr'd  a  father's  pray'r. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

O  THOU  I  whose  glory  fills  trf  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  pow'rsL  protect  my  son! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojan^  to  defend  the  crown  ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  1 
80  when  triumphant,  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  tlie  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserv'd  acclaim, 
And  say,  this  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame; 
While  pleas'd  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. 

He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restor'd  the  pleasing  burthen  to-  her  arms  , 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey 'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastis'd  by  "tear,. 
She  mingled  with  a  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  soften'd  chief  with  kind  compassion  view'd, 
And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursu'd. 

Andromache  1  my  soul's  far  better  part, 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  Fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  of  all  the  race  of  earth; 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth, 
No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save ; 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  tow'ry  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes, 
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His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye, 
That  stream'd  at  ev'ry  look:  then  moving  slow, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulg'd  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplor'd  the  god-like  man, 
Thro'  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran ; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

POPE.    (Homers  Iliad), 


THURSDAY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Now  o'er  the  hills  the  shades  of  night  are  fled, 
And  pleasant  is  the  morn.     The  rising  sun 
Pours  his  faint  radiance  o'er  the  smiling  fields, 
And  animates  the  scene.     From  every  branch 
The  wandering  minstrels  of  the  air  ifre  heard, 
Hailing  his  orient  beams. 

• But  not  to  thee, 

Meek  spirit,  not  to  thee  the  morn  is  fair, 
Nor  gleam  the  sun-beams  cheerily.     Alas ! 
The  early  carol  of  the  woodland  choir, 
Echoing  so  sweetly  in  the  dewy  fields, 
Thou  nearest  not.     Wrapt  in  the  arms  of  death, 
Thou  can'st  not  feel  the  rising  sun's  warm  ray, 
Thou  can'st  not  mark  the  beauty  of  the  morn, 
For  dark  aiid  silent  is  thy  narrow  cell ! 

Anticipation  strew'd  thy  early  path 

With  fairest  flowers.     Young  Hope,  on  golden  wings 

Around  thee  fluttering,  drew  ambrosial  dreams 

Of  happiness  to  come ;  and  have  bestow'd 

The  growing  pleasures  of  connubial  life, 

And  thou  wert  then  most  happy — But  not  long, 

Ill-fated  Harriet !  were  those  joys  allow'd. 

He  summon'd  thee,  and  thou  obeyed'st  the  call ; 

And  now  the  bleak  winds  wander  o'er  thy  grave ! 

Death  summon'd  thee  in  youth  and  happiness — 

But  there  is  one  whom  thou  hast  left  behind, 

Who  loves  sincerely,  at  the  silent  hour, 
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To  talk  of  tliee,  as  round  the  fire  we  sit 

Hearkening  the  wind's  wild  harmony;  for  then 

The  soul,  refin'd  with  melancholy  joy, 

Delights  to  meditate  on  other  days, 

And  think  on  friends  departed!      He  hath  said, 

The  rose  was  never  on  thy  cheek,  but  there 

The  milder  lily  bloom'd.     And  in  thine  eye 

A  modest  sweetness  beam'd,  that  touch'd  the  soul, 

And  spoke  the  meekness  of  thy  spotless  mind. 

Yes,  he  hath  told  how  peaceful  were  the  days, 

The  days  of  happiness  he  spent  with  thee, 

And  sigh'd  that  thou  wert  to  the  "  grave  gone  down." 

ANTHOLOGY. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  ONSET  OF  A  BATTLE. 

FIX'D  at  his  post  was  each  bold  A  jax  found, 
With  well-rang'd  squadrons  strongly  circled  round 
So  close  their  order,  so  dispos'd  their  fight, 
As  Pallas'  self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight : 
Or  had  the  God  of  War  inclined  his  eyes, 
Tkip  God  of  War  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolv'd  as  fate, 
Descending  Hector  and  his  battle  wait. 
An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields, 
Armour  in  armour  lock'd,  and  shields  in  shields, 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng, 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnumbered  wave  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  grove; 
And,  levell'd  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays, 
Their  brandish'd  lances  at  each  other  blaze. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  close-compacted  legions  urg'd  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy ; 
Tio\  charg'd  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy, 
As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 
(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends : 


. 
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From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds; 
At  every  shock  the  crackHng  wood  resounds ; 
Still  gath'ring  force,  it  smokes ;  anclr  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain-: 
There  stops — so  Hector:  their  whole  force  he  prov'd, 
Resistless  whea  herag'd,,  and  when  he  stopt,  unmov'd. 

POPE,    (Homer's  Iliad'), 


SATURDAY, 

THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER* 

A  GRECIAN  youth,  of  talents  rare, 

Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care 

Had  fornVd  for  virtue's  nobler,  view,, 

By  precept  and  example  too, 

Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill 

To  curb  the  steed,  and  guide  the  wheel; 

And  as  lie  pass'd  the  gazing  throng 

With  graceful  ease,,  and  smack'd  the  thong,, 

The  ideot  wonder  they  expressed 

Was  praise  and  transport  to  his  breast. 

At  length,  quite  vain,  he  needs  would  show 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do;. 
And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  Ittad 
To  Academus'  sacred  shade. 
The  trembling,  grove  confess'd  its  fright,, 
The  wood-nyibplis  started  at  the  sight;. 
The  Muses  drop  the  learned  lyre, 
And  to  their  inmost  shades  retire. — 
Howe'er  the  youth  with  forward  air, 
Bows  to  the  sage,  and  mounts  the  car;: 
The  Fash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring, 
The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring ; 
And  gathering  crowds,,  with  eager  eyes 
And  shouts,  pursue  him  as  he  fiies. 
Triumphant  to  the  goal  retum'd, 
With  nobler  thirst  his  bosom  burn'd; 
And  now  along  th'  indented  plain 
The  self-same  track  he  marks  again, 
Pursues  with  ease  the  nice  design, 
Nor  ever  deviates  from  the  line. 
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Amazement  seiz'd  the  circling  crowd, 
The  youths  with  emulation  »lo\v'<l, 
Ev'n  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  boy, 
And  all — but  Plato,  gaz'd  with  joy. 
For  he,  deep-judging  sage,  beheld 
With  pain  the  triumphs  of  the  field ; 
And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh, 
And  flush 'd  with  hope,  had  caught  his  eye, 
"Alas!  unhappy  youth,  he  cried, 
Expect  no  praise  from  me  (and  sigh'd) ; 
With  indignation  I  survey- 
Such  skill  and  judgment  thrown  away. 
The  time  profusely  squander 'd  there 
On  vulgar  arts,  beneath  thy  care, 
If  well  employ'd,  at  less  expense, 
Had  taught  thee  honour,  virtue,  sense, 
And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate, 
To  govern  men,  and  guide  the  state/' 

WHITEHEAD. 


THE  ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

UNIVERSAL  BENEFICENCE  OF  PROVIDENCE, 

HAS  God,  thou  fool,  work'd  solely  for  thy  good! 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flow'ry  lawn  ? 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  » trews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain* 
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Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer: 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  the  lord  of  all. 

Know,  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  "  See  all  things  for  ray  use !" 
"  See  mau  for  mine!"  replies  a  pampered  goose: 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  controul; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole !    4 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings; 
Or  hears  the  hawk,  when  Philomela  sings  ? 
Man  cares  for  all:  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods ; 
For  some  his  interest  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  Jeanied  hungc*  aaves 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves: 
Nay  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  lie  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest, 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain, 
Than  favoured  man  by  touch  etherial  slain. 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before, 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er.  POPE. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  HAUNTED  BEACH. 

UPON  a  lonely  desart  beach, 
Where  the  white  foam  was  scatter'd, 
A  little  shed  uprear'd  its  head, 
Tho'  lofty  barks  were  shatter'd  ! 
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The  sea-weeds  gathering  near  the  door, 

A  sombre  path  display'd, 

And,  all  around,  the  deaf  ning  roar 

Re-echo'd  on  the  chalky  shore, 

By  the  green  billows  made. 

Above,  a  jutting  cliff  was  seen, 
Where  sea-birds  hover'd,  craving, 
And  all  around,  the  craggs  were  bound 
With  weeds  for  ever  waving  ; 
And  here  and  there,  a  cavern  wide 
Its  shadowy  jaws  display 'd, 
And  near  the  sand,  at  ebb  of  tide, 
A  shatter'd  mast  was  seen  to  ride, 
Where  the  green  billows  stray'd. 

And  often,  while  the  morning  wind 

Stole  o'er  the  summer  ocean  ; 

The  moonlight  scene  was  all  serene. 

The  waters  scarce  in  motion  : 

Then,  while  the  smoothly  slanting  sand 

The  tall  cliff  wrapt  in  shade, 

The  fisherman  beheld  a  band 

Of  spectres,  gliding  hand  in  hand, 

Where  the  green  biiiows  piay'ci • 

And  pale  their  faces  were  as  snow  ! 

And  sullenly  they  wander'd ! 

And  to  the  skies,  with  hollow  eyes, 

They  look'd,  as  the'  they  ponder'd  ! 

And  sometimes  from  their  hammock  shroud, 

They  dismal  bowlings  made  ! 

And  while  the  blast  blew  strong  and  loud, 

The  clear  moon  mark'd  the  ghastly  crowd, 

Where  the  green  billows  play'd. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

AND  then  above  the  haunted  hut, 
The  curlews  screaming,  hover'd ; 
And  the  low  door,  with  furious  roar, 
The  frothy  breakers  cover'd. 
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For  in  the  fisherman's  lone  shed, 
A  murder'd  man  was  laid, 
With  ten  wide  gashes  on  his  head, 
And  deep  was  made  his  sandy  bed, 
Where  the  green  billows  plav'd. 

The  spectre  band,  his  messmates  bold, 

Sunk  in  the  yawning  ocean  ! 

While  to  the  rnast  he  lash'd  hrm  fast, 

And  brav'd  the  storm's  commotion  ! 

The  whiter  moon  upon  the  sand 

A  silvery  carpet  made, 

And  mark'd  the  sailor  reach  the  land  — 

And  mark'd  his  murderer  wash  his  haud> 

Where  the  green  billows  play'd ! 

And  since  that  hour  the  fisherman 

Has  toil'd  and  toil'd  in  vain  ! 

For  all  the  night  the  moony  light 

Gleams  on  the  spectred  main ! 

And  when  the  skies  are  veil'd  in  gloom, 

The  murderer's  liquid  way 

Bounds  o'er  the  deeply  yawning  tomb, 

And  flashing  fires  the  sands  illume 

Where  the  green  billows  play. 

Full  thirty  years  his  task  has  grown, 

Day  after  day,  more  weary  ; 

For  heaven  design'd  his  guilty  mind 

Should  feed  on  prospects  dreary  ! 

Bound  by  a  strong  and  mystic  chain, 

He  has  not  power  to  stray, 

But  destiu'd  misery  to  sustain, 

He  wastes,  in  solitude  and  pain, 

A  loathsome  life  away !  M R  s .  Ro  BI N so  N , 


THURSDAY. 

OSSIAJN'S  HYMN  TO  THE  SUN. 

O  THOU  whose  beams  the  sea-cirt  earth  array, 
King  of  the  sky, 'and  father  of  the  day.'.. 
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O  sun  !  what  fountain,  hid  from  human  eyes, 
Supplies  thy  circle  round  the  radiant  skies, 
For  ever  burning,  and  for  ever  bright, 
With  Heaven's  pure  fire,  and  everlasting  light  ? 
fjVhat  awful  beauty  in  thy  face  appears  ! 
Immortal  youth  beyond  the  power  of 


When  gloomy  darkness  to  thy  reign  resigns, 
And  from  the  gates  of  Morn  thy  glory  shines, 
fThc  conscious  stars  are  put  to  sudden  flight, 
And  all  the  planets  hide  their  heads  iu  night  ; 
The  queen  of  heav'n  forsakes  th'  ethereal  plain, 
fcTo  sink  inglorious  in  the  western  main. 
The  clouds  refulgent  deck  thy  golden  throne, 
High  in  the  heavens,  immortal  and  alone  ! 
Who  can  abide  the  brightness  of  thy  face, 
Or  who  attend  thee  in  thy  rapid  race  ? 
The  mountain  oaks,  like  their  own  leaves,  decay  ; 
''Themselves  (the  mountains)  wear  with  age  away  ; 
The  boundless  main,  that  rolls  from  land  to  land, 
Lessens  at  times,  and  leaves  a  waste  of  sand  ; 
The  silver  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
Is  lost  in  heaven,  and  emptied  of  her  light  ; 
But  thou  for  ever  shah  endure  the  same, 
Thy  light  eternal,  and  unspent  thy  flame. 

When  tempests  with  their  train  impend  on  high, 

Darken  the  day,  and  load  the  labouring  .sky; 

When  Heaven's  wick  convex  glows  with  lightnings  dire, 

All  tether  flaming,  and  all  earth  on  fire  ; 

When  loud  and  long  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  rolls, 

And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles  ; 

If  from  the  opening  clouds  thy  form  appears, 

Her  wonted  charms  the  face  of  nature  wears  ; 

Thy  beauteous  orb  restores  departed  day, 

>ks  from  the  sky,  and  laughs  the  storm  away. 

LOGAN. 
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FRIDAY. 

ODE  TO  CONTENT. 

O  THOU,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye ! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  template  vow : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole, 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul, 

And  smooth,  unalter'd  brow. 

O  come,  in  simplest  vest  array 'd, 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displayed, 

To  bless  my  longing  sight, 
Thy  mien  compos'd,  thy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdu'd  delight. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet, 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye, 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  attic  vest, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye, 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening,  through  the  vale  of  tears, 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

But  thou,  O  nymph  !  retired  and  coy, 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  ? 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground 
Moss  rose  and  violet,  blossom  round 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say,  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  power, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  1 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day  I 
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When  Eve  her  dewy  star  beneath, 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  ev'ry  storm  is  laid  ? 
If  such  an  hour  was  ere  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade.  BARBAULD. 


SATURDAY. 

GAFFER  GRAY. 

Ho  !  why  dost  thou  shiver  and  shake, 

Gaffer  Gray ! 

And  why  doth  thy  nose  look  so  blue  1 
Tis  the  weather  that's  cold, 
'Tis  I'm  grown  very  old, 
And  my  doublet  is  not  very  new, 
Well-a-day ! 

Then  line  thy  worn  doublet  with  ale, 

Gaffer  Gray  ! 

And  warm  thy  old  heart  with  a  glass. 
Nay,  but  credit  I've  none, 
And  my  money's  all  gone, 
Then  say  how  may  that  come  to  pass  ? 
Well-a-day! 

Hie  away  to  the  house  on  the  brow, 

Gaffer  Gray ! 

And  knock  at  the  jolly  priest's  door. 
The  priest  often  preaches 
Against  worldly  riches ; 
But  ne'er  gives  a  mite  to  the  poor, 
Well-a-day !       , 

The  lawyer  lives  under  the  hill, 

Gaffer  Gray ! 

Warmly  fenc'd  both  in  back  and  in  front, 
He  will  fasten  his  locks, 
And  will  threaten  the  stocks, 
If  he  ever  more  finds  me  in  want, 
Well-a-day ! 


A  Landscape. 

The  squire  has  fat  beeves  and  brown  ale, 

Gaffer  Gray! 

And  the  season  will  welcome  you  there, 
His  fat  beeves  and  his  beer, 
And  his  merry  new  year, 
Are  all  for  the  flush  and  the  fair, 
Well-a-day! 

My  keg  is  but  low,  I  confess, 

Gaffer  Gray! 

What  then,  while  it  lasts,  man,  we'll  live : 
The  poor  man  alone, 
When  he  hears  the  poor  moan, 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  give, 

Well-a-day!  Ho  L  CROFT. 


THE  TWELFTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

A  LANDSCAPE. 

Now  that  summer's  ripen'd  bloom 
Frolics  where  the  winter  frown 'd, 

Stretch'd  upon  these  banks  of  broom, 
We  command  the  landscape  round. 

Nature  in  the  prospect  yields 

Humble  dales,  and  mountains  bold, 

Meadows,  woodlands,  heaths,  and  fields, 
Yellow'd  o'er  with  waving  gold. 

Goats  upon  that  frowning  steep, 

Fearless,  with  their  kidlings  browze  ! 

Here  a  flock  of  snowy  sheep  ! 
There  an  herd  of  motley  cows  ! 

On  the  uplands,  every  glade 
Brightens  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 

O'er  the  vales,  the  sober  shade 
Softens  to  an  evening  gray. 
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Where  the  rill  by  slow  degrees, 

Swells  into  a  er\stal  pool, 
Shaggy  rocks,  and  .-helving  trees, 

SJioot  to  keep  the  waters  cool. 

Sliiver'd  by  a  thunder-stroke, 

From  the  mountain's  misty  ridge, 
O'er  the  brook  a  ruin'd  oak, 

Near  the  farm-house,  forms  a  bridge. 

On  her  breast  the  sunny  beam 

Glitters  in  meridian  pride  ; 
Yonder  as  the  virgin  stream 

Hastens  to  the  restless  tide:  — 

Where  the  ships  by  wanton  gales 

Wafted,  o'er  the  green  waves  run, 
Sweet  to  see  their  swelling  sails 

Whiten'd  by  the  laughing  sun! 

Hiiih  upon  the  daisied  hill, 

Rising  from  the  slope  of  trees, 
How  the  wings  of  yonder  mill 

Labour  in  the  busy  breeze  ! 

Where  the  stone  cross  lifts  its  head. 

Many  a  saint  and  pilgrim  hoar, 
Up  the  hill  was  wont  te  tread, 

Barefoot,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Guardian  of  a  saered  well, 

Arch'd  beneath  your  reverend  shade.*, 

Whilome,  iu  that  shatter'd  cell, 
Many  an  hermit  told  his  beads. 

Hamlets,  villages,  and  spires, 

Scatter'd  on  the  landscape  lie. 
Till  the  distant  view  retires, 

Closing  in  an  azure  sky.  CUNNINGHAM. 
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TUESDAY. 

TRUE  WISDOM. 

LIVE,  my  dear  Hartopp,  live  to-day, 
Nor  let  the  sun  look  down  and  say, 

"  Inglorious  here  he  lies ;" 
Shake  off  your  ease,  and  send  your  name 
To  immortality  and  fame, 

By  every  hour  that  flies. 

Youth's  a  soft  scene,  but  trust  her  not : 
Her  airy  minutes  swift  a,s  thought, 

Slide  off  the  slippery  sphere ; 
Moons  with  their  months  make  hasty  rounds, 
The  sun  has  pass'd  his  vernal  bounds, 

And  whirls  about  the  year. 

Let  Folly  dress  in  green  and  red, 

And  gird  her  waste  with  flowing  gold^ 
Knit  blushing  roses  round  her  head; 
Alas !  the  gaudy  colours  fade, 
The  garment  waxes  old. 

Hartopp,  mark  the  withering  rose, 
And  the  pale  gold  how  dim  it  shows! 

Bright  and  lasting  bliss  below 

Is  all  romance  and  dream ; 
Only  the  joys  celestial  flow 

In  an  eternal  stream. 
The  pleasures  that  the  smiling  day 

With  large  right  hand  bestows, 
Falsely  her  left  conveys  away, 

And  shuffles  in  our  woes. 
So  have  I  seen  a  mother  play, 

And  cheat  her  silly  child, 
She  gave  and  took  a  toy  away, 

The  infant  cry'd,  and  smil'd. 

Airy  chance,  and  iron  fate, 

Hurry  and  vex  our  mortal  state, 

And  all  the  race  of  ills  create ; 
Now  fiery  joy,  now  sullen  grief, 
Commands  the  reins  of  human  life, 
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The  wheels  impetuous  roll ; 
The  harness'd  hours  and  minutes  strive, 
And  days  with  stretching  pinions  drive 

Down  fiercely  on  the  goal. 

Not  half  so  fast  the  galley  flies 

O'er  the  Venetian  sea, 
When  sails  and  oars,  and  labouring  skies, 

Contend  to  make  her  way. 
Swift  wings  for  all  the  flying  hours 

The  God  of  time  prepares, 
The  rest  lie  still,  yet  in  their  nest, 

And  grow  for  future  years.  WATTS. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  HERO'S  SCHOOL  OF  MORALITY. 

THERON,  amongst  his  travels,  found 

A  broken  statue  on  the  ground ; 

And  searching  onward  as  he  went, 

He  trac'd  a  ruin'd  inonument. 

Mould,  moss,  and  shades,  had  overgrown 

The  sculpture  of  the  crumbling  stone, 

Yet  e'er  lie  pass'd,  with  much  ado, 

He  guess'd,  and  spell'd  out,  SCI-PI-O. 

Enough,  lie  cry'd  ;  I'll  druclge  110  more 
In  turning  the  dull  stoics  o'er ; 
Let  pedants  waste  their  hours  of  ease 
To  sweat  all  night  at  Socrates ; 
And  feed  their  boys  with  notes  and  rules, 
Those  tedious  recipes  of  schools 
To  cure  ambition :  I  can  learn 
With  greater  ease  the  great  concern 
Of  mortals;  how  wo  may  despise 
All  the  gay  things  below  the  skies. 

Methinks  a  mouldering  pyramid 
J*'ays  all  that  the  old  sages  said ; 
For  me  these  shajter'd  tombs  contain 
More  morals  than  the  Vatican. 
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The  dust  of  lieroes  cast  abroad, 

And  kick'd,  and  trampled  in  the  road, 

The  relics  of  a  lofty  mind, 

That  lately  wars  and  crowns  design'd, 

Tost  for  a  jest  from  wind  to  wind, 

Bid  me  be  humble,  and  forbear 

Tali  monuments  of  fame  to  rear ; 

They  are  "but  castles  in  the  air. 

The  towering  heights,  and  frightful  falls, 

The  rtiin'd  heaps,  and  funerals, 

Of  smoking  kingdoms  and  their  kings, 

Tell  me  a  thousand  mournful  things 

In  melancholy  silence. — • 

:  He 

That  living  could  not  bear  to  see 

An  equal,  now  lies  torn  and  dead  ; 

Here  his  pale  trunk,  and  there  his  head  ; 

Great  Pompey  !  while  I  meditate, 

With  solemn  horror,  thy  sad  fate, 

Thy  carcass,  scatter'd  on  the  shore       ") 

Without  a  name,  instructs  me  more      V 

Than  my  whole  library  before.  )      WATTS. 


THURSDAY. 

ODE  TO  FANCY. 

O  PARENT  of  each  lovely  Muse, 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse, 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer,  at  thy  turf-built  shrine, 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine, 
No  murder'd  fatling  of  the  flock, 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  nymph  with  loosely  flowing  hair, 
With  buskin'd  leg,  and  bosom  bare, 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound, 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'd, 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  ail-commanding  magic  wand, 
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Of  pow'r  to  bid  fresh  gardens-  blow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say,  iii  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Mid  falls  of  water  you  reside, 
'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between; 
'Mid  tbrests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke, 
"Where  never  human  art  appear'd, 
Nor  e'en  one  straw-roof  d  cot  was  rear'd, 
Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer,  tell, 
To  thy  unknown  sequester'd  cell, 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door, 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 
Each  ev'niug  warbling  thee  to  rest : 
Then  lay  me  by  thy  haunted  stream, 
Rapt  in  some  wild,  poetic  dream. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

M  E  goddess  by  the  right-hand  lead 
Sometimes  thro'  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-rob'd  i'eace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court, 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  ev'aing  meet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads: 
Where  Laughter  rose-lip'd  Hebe  k  ,  is: 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 
List'iiing  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Yet  not  these  flow'ry  fields  of  joy, 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ : 
E  3 
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Haste,  Fancy,  from  these  scenes  of  folly, 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye, 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh  ! 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  charnels  and  the  house  of  woe, 
To  Gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs, 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek ; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  tow'rs, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  wint'ry  show'rs, 
The  naked  beggar  shiv'ring  lies, 
While  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise, 
And  trembles  lest  the  tott'ring  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire, 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat, 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat. 
*Tis  Fancy  in  her  fiery  car, 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war, 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
Where  Tumult,  and  Disorder  reign ; 
Where  mad  with  pain  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dyi»g  and  the  dead : 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around, 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground, 
And  pointing  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field, 
Shakes  his  dreadful,  Gorgon  shield. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

,O  GUIDE  me  from  this  horrid  scene* 
To  high-arch'd  walks  and  alleys  green. 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 
The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun  ! 
The  pangs  of  absence,  O  remove, 
For  thou  canst  place  me  nea*  my  love. 
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Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 
And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

When  young-ey'd  Spring  profusely  .throws 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose ; 
When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 
To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale ; 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks, 
And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks; 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 
Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold ; 
At  ev'ry  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

O  warm,  enthusiastic  maid  ! 
Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid, 
That  breathes  an  energy  divine, 
That  gives  a  soul  to  ev'ry  line, 
Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  protane 
To  utter  an  unhallow'd  strain, 
Nor  da  re  to  touch  the  sacred  string, 
Save  when  with  smiles  thou  bid'st  me  sing. 

O  hear  our  prayer,  O  hither  come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakespear's  tomb, 
On  which  thou  lov'st  to  sit  at  eve, 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave ; 
O  queen  of  numbers,  once  again 
Animate  some  chosen  swain, 
Who  fill'd  with  unexhausted  fire, 
May  boldly  strike  the  sounding  lyre  ; 
May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng, 
And  with  some  new,  unequall'd  song, 
O'er  all  our  list'ning  passions  reign, 
O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain ; 
With  terror  shake,  with  pity  move, 
Rouse  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love. 

WARTON. 
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MONDAY. 

THE  HERMIT. 

FAR  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  hermit  grew; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well: 
Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass'd  the  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose ; 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway: 
His  hopes  no  more  &  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answ'ring  colours  glow : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand' ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell;  the  pilgrim's  staff  he  bore, 
And  rix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass. 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  .decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
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Then  near  approaching,  Father,  hail !   he  cry'd, 
And  hail,  my  Son,  the  rev'rend  sire  reply'd; 
Worth  follow'd  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceiv'd  the  road; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onwarl,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey; 
Nature  in  silence  bade  the  world  repose ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose : 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  crowit'd  their  sloping  sides  of  grass. 
It  chauc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome, 
Still  made  his  house  the  wand'ring  stranger's  home; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praiser 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  :  the  livery 'd  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food> 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown, 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silky  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighb'ring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests  obedient  to  the  call; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then  pleas'd  and  thankful  from  the  porch  they  go; 
And,   but  the  landloid,  none  had  cause  of  woe; 
His  cup  was  vanish  d;  for  in  secret  guise 
-The  youuger  guest  purioin'd  the  glittering  prize, 
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As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glist'ning  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear; 
So  seein'd  the  sire;  when  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  Avalk'd  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard, 
That  generous  a<  tio .is  meet  a  base  reward. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED.  » 

WHILE  thus  they  pass  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat, 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neiglib'riug  seat. 
Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around; 
Its  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  severe, 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  .miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising  gusts,  with  sudden  fury  blew; 
The  nin-ble  lightning  mix'd  with  showers  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast, 
('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  receiv'd  a  guest;) 
Slow  creeking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shiv'ring  pair; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  Nature's  if  rvour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bade  them  part  in  peace. 
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With  still  remark  the  pond'img  hermit  vL>w'd, 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude; 
And  why  should  such,  within  himself  he  cry'd, 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside? 
Rut  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place, 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
The  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl, 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly;     x 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day: 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate.. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHILE  hence  they  walk'd,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
Twas  tnere  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky, 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie, 
Again  they  search  and  iind  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great; 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet: 
Their  greeting  t'air,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  muster  hears,  and  thus  replies: 

Without  a  vain,  without  a  &>;ru(ii>ing  heart, 
To  Him  \\ho  ^jives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part; 


From  Him  you  rome,  from  Him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  so'jer,  more  than  costly  cheer. 
•  6 
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He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

AT  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  morn  arose  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept, 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writh'd  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return!  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  dy'd! 

Horrors  of  horrors!  what!  his  only  son! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  I 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confus'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies;  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues;  the  country  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way : 
A  river  cross'd  the  path;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oak  an  open  bridge  suppiy'd, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
Detested  wretch ! — But  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man; 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purple  air; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
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The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Tho'  loiul  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  end.-. 
]iul  silence  here  the  beauteous  Angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke). 

"  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne: 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  Angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  coministoion'd,  I  forsook  the  sky, 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel— thy  fellow-servant  I. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  110  longer  thine. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

"  THE  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty,  through  all,  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends: 
Ti.s  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
Tin-  power  exerts  iiis  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  Contruuls  your  will, 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

"  \\  hat  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise/' 
Than  those  which  lately  met  thy  wond'ring  eyes  7 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust! 

"  The  great,  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food; 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  wt4coir.es,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

"  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Xe'er  mov'd  in  pity  to  the  wand'riug  poor; 
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With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metai  learns  to  glow, 
And  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half  wcan'd  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain, 
Aiid  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run ! 
But  Gt)d,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow). 
The  poor,  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

"  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wreck, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back; 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind:  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  Sage  stood  wondering  as  the  Seraph  flew, 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high,  * 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view ; 
The  Prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
Lord!  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  ivill  be  done. 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace.  PARNELL, 
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ELEGY  ON   A  PILE  OF  RUINS. 

IN  the  full  prospect  yonder  hill  commands, 
O'er  barren  heaths,  and  cultivated  plains ; 

The  vestige  of  an  ancient  abbey  stands, 
Close  by  a  ruin'd  castle's  rude  remains. 

Half  buried  there,  lie  many  a  broken  bust, 
And  obelisk,  and  urn,  overthrown  by  time ;  • 

And  many  a  cherub,  there,  .descends  in  dust 
From  the  rent  roof,  and  portico  sublime. 

Where  rev'rend  shrines  in  Gothic  grandeur  stood, 
The  nettle,  or  the  noxious  nightshade  spreads  ; 

And  ashlings  wafted  from  the  neiglib'ring  wood, 

Through  the  worn  turrets  wave  their  trembling  heads. 

There  Contemplation,  to  the  crowd  unknown, 
Her  attitude  compos'd,  and  aspect  sweet ! 

Sits  musing  on  a  monumental  stone, 
And  points  to  the  memento  at  her  feet. 

How  solemn  is  the  cell  o'ergrown  with  moss, 
That  terminates  the  view,  yon  cloister'd  way  ! 

In  the  crush'd  wall,  a  time-corroded  cross, 
Religion-like,  stands  mouldering  in  decay  ! 

Near  the  brown  arch,  redoubling  yonder  gloom, 
The  bones  of  an  illustrious  Chieftain  lie; 

As  trac'd  among  the  fragments  of  his  tomb, 
The  trophies  of  a  broken  fame  imply. 

Ah  !  what  avails,  that  o'er  the  vassal  plain, 
His  rights  and  rich  demesnes  extended  wide  ! 

That  Honour  and  her  knights  compos'd  his  train, 
And  Chivalry  stood  uiarshall'd  by  his  side ! 
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Though  to  the  clouds  his  castle  seem'd  to  climb, 
And  frown'd  defiance  on  the  desperate  foe ; 

Though  deem'd  invincible,  the  conqueror  Time 
Levelled  the  fabrick,  as  the  founder,  low. 

Search  where  Arnbi'ion  rag'd,  with  vigour  steel'd, 
Where  slaughter  like  the  rapid  lightning  ran  ; 

And  say,  while  Memory  weeps  the  blood-stain'd  field, 
Where  lies  the  chief,  and  where  the  common  man  ? 

What  then  avails  ambition's  wide-stretch'd  wrnjj, 

The  schoolman's  p ;ige,  or  pride  of  beauty's  bloom  ? 

The  crape-clad  hermit,  and  the  rich-rol/d  king, 
Levell'd,  lie  mix'd  promiscuous  in  the  tomb. 

Hither  let  Luxury  lead  her  loose-rob'd  train  ; 

Here  flutter  pride,  on  purple  painted  wings : 
And  from  the  moral  prospect  learn — how  vain 

The  wish,  that  sighs  for  sublunary  things. 

CUNNINGHAM. 


TUESDAY. 

A  LESSON  OF  THANKFULNESS. 

HEAVEN  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state! 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
O  blindness  to  the  future!  kindly  giv'n, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n ; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  ail, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  n'  w  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
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Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blest: 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold,. 
No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold, 
To  Be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  Angel's  wing,  no  Seraph's  fire : 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  Opinion  against  Providence; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much: 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust, 
Yet  cry,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust; 
If  Man  alone  engross  not  Heav'n's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there: 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Rejudge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God, 

POPE, 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SCALE  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

SEE  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth 
AH  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go! 
Around,  how  wide!  how  deep  extend  below! 
Vast  chain  of  being!  which  from  God  began, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
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Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach;  from  infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  Nothing.     On  superior  pow'rs 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours ; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy 'd : 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  toil,  aspir'd  to  be  the  head? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear,  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  Mind  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another  in  this  gen'ral  frame : 
Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 
The  great  directing  MIND  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul, 
That  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns: 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  ORDER  Imperfection  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good : 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  WHATEVER  is,  is  RioriT. 

POPE. 
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THURSDAY. 

.;  HAPPINESS. 

OH  HAPPINESS!  our  being's  end  and  aim! 
(tood,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content!  whate'er  thy  name ; 
That  something  still,  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise ; 
Phuit  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ? 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  di'monds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  1 
Where  grows  ? — where  grows  it  not  1 — If  vain  our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere, 
;Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where. 

Ask  of  the  learn'd  the  way  !  The  learn'd  are,  blind : 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind : 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these  : 
Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  Pleasure  end  iu  pain, 
Some,  swell'd  to  Gods,  confess  ev'n  Virtue  vain  : 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  Happiness  is  Happiness ! 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave, 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her 'goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell, 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please, 
Equal  is  common  sense  and  common  ease. 

Hi  member,  man,  The  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws; 
Ami  makes  what  Happiness  we  justly  call, 
Subsist,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
l»ut  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kirn4. 
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No  Bandit  fierce,  no  Tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern'd  Hermit,  rests  self-satisfied : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend, 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink : 
.Each  has  his  share  ;  and  who  would  more  obtain, 
Sball  find,  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

ORDER  is  Heaven's  first  law  ;  and  this  confest, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest ; 
More  rich-,  more  wise :  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 
If  ail  are  equal  in  their  Happiness: 
But  mutual  wants  this  Happiness  increase ; 
Ali  Nature's  dirFrence  keeps  all  Nature's  peace. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king ; 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend ; 
In  him,  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 
Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 
But  Fortune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possessed, 
And  all  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  ? 
If  then  to  all  Men  Happiness  was  meant, 
God  in  Externals  could  not  place  Content. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  HEALTH,  PEACE,  and  COMPETENCE 

POPE. 


FRIDAY. 

TRUE  RICHES. 

I  AM  not  concerned  to  know 
What  to-morrow  fate  will  do; 
Tis  enough  that  I  can  say, 
I've  possess'd  myself  to  day : 
Then  if  haply  midnight  death 
Seize  my  flesh,  and  stop  my  breath 
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Yet  to-morrow  I  shall  In' 
Heir  to  the  best  part  of  me. 

Glittering  stones,  and  golden  things, 
Wealth  ami  honours  that  have  whig* 
liver  tUittering  to  be  gone, 
I  could  never  call  my  own : 
Riches  that  the  world  bestows, 
She  can  take,  and  I  can  lose ; 
But  the  treasures  that  are  mine 
Lie  afar  beyond  her  line. 
When  I  view  my  spacious  soul, 
And  survey  myself  a  whole, 
And  enjoy  myself  alone, 
I'm  a  kingdom  of  my  owji. 

I've  a  mighty  part  within 
That  the  world  hath  never  seen, 
Rich  as  Eden's  happy  ground, 
And  with  choicer  plenty  crown'd. 
Here  on  all  the  shining  boughs 
Knowledge  fair  and  useless  grows  ; 
On  the  same  young  flowery  tree 
All  the  seasons  you  may  see  ; 
Notions  in  the  bloom  of  light, 
Just  disclosing  to  the  sight ; 
Here  are  thoughts  of  larger  growth, 
Ripening  into  solid  truth  ; 
Fruits  refin'd,  of  noble  taste, 
Seraphs  feed  on  such  repast. 
Here,  in  a  green  and  shady  grove, 
Streams  of  pleasure  mix  witli  love : 
There,  beneath  the  smiling  skies, 
Hills  of  contemplation  rise  ; 
Now  upon  some  shining  top 
Angels  light,  and  call  me  up; 
I  rejoice  to  raise  my  feet, 
Both  rejoice  when  there  we  meet. 


True  Riches. 
SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

.  THERE  are  endless  beauties  more 
Earth  has  no  resemblance  for ; 
Nothing  like  them  round  the  pole, 
Nothing  can  describe  the  soul : 
;Tis  a  region  half  unknown, 
That  has  treasures  of  its  own, 
More  remote  from  public  view 
Than  the  bowels  of  Peru ; 
Broader  'tis,  and  brighter  far, 
Than  the  golden  Indies  are ; 
Ships  that  trace  the  wat'ry  stage 
Cannot  coast  it  in  an  age ; 
Harts,  or  horses,  strong  and  fleet, 
Had  they  wings  to  help  their  feet, 
Could  not  run  it  half  way  o'er, 
In  ten  thousand  days  and  more. 

Yet  the  silly  wandering  mind, 
Loth  too  much  to  be  confined, 
Roves  and  takes  her  daily  tours, 
Coasting  round  the  narrow  shores, 
Narrow  .shores  of  flesh  and  sense, 
Picking  shells  and  pebbles  thence : 
Or  she  sits  at  Fancy's  door, 
Calling  shapes  and  shadows  to  her, 
Foreign  visits  still  receiving, 
And  t'  herself  a  stranger  living. 
Never,  never  would  she  buy 
Indian  dust,  or  Tyrian  dye, 
Never  trade  abroad  for  more, 
If  she  saw  her  native  store ; 
If  her  inward  worth  were  known, 
She  might  ever  live  alone.  WATTS. 
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MONDAY. 

ODE  TO  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

BRIGHT  stranger,  welcome  to  my  field  ; 
Here  feed  in  safety,  here  thy  radiance  yield ; 

To  me,  oh !  nightly  be  thy  splendour  given ! 
O,  could  a  wish  of  mine  the  skies  command, 
How  would  I  gem  thy  leaf  with  lih'ral  hand, 

With  ev'ry  sweetest  dew  of  heav'n  ! 

Say,  dost  thou  kindly  light  the  fairy  train, 
Amid  their  gambols  on  the  stilly  plain, 

Hanging  thy  lamp  upon  the  moisten'd  blade  ? 
What  lamp  so  fit,  so  pure  as  thine, 
Amid  the  gentle  elfin  band  to  shine, 

And  chase  the  horrors  of  the  midnight  shade. 

Oh !  may  no  feather'd  foe  disturb  thy  bow'r, 
And  with  barbarian  beak  thy  life  devour ! 

Oh !  may  no  ruthless  torrent  of  the  sky, 
O'erwhelming,  force  tbee  from  thy  dewy  se'at ; 
Nor  tempests  tear  thee  from  thy  green  retreat, 

And  bid  thee  'mid  the  humming  myriads  die ! 

Queen  of  the  insect  world,  what  leaves  delight  ? 

Of  such  these  willing  hands  a  bow'r  shall  form, 
To  guard  thee  from  the  rushing  rains  of  night, 

And  hide  thee  from  the  wild  wing  of  the  storm. 
Sweet  child  of  stillness  !  'mid  the  awful  calm 

Of  pausing  Nature  thou  art  pleas'd  to  dwell ; 
In  happy  silence  to  enjoy  thy  balm, 

And  shed  through  life  a  lustre  round  thy  cell. 

How  diff'rent  man,  the  imp  of  noise  and  strife, 
Who  courts  the  storm  that  tears  and  darkens  life ; 

Blest  when  the  passions  wild  the  soul  invade  ! 
How  nobler  far  to  bid  those  whirlwinds  cease  ; 
To  taste,  like  thee,  the  luxury  of  peace, 

And  silent  shine  in  solitude  and  shade  !  WoLCOT. 
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TUESDAY. 

TO  THE  WILD  BROOK. 

UNHEEDED  emblem  of  the  mind  ! 

When  weeping  twilight's  shadows  close, 
I  wander  where  thy  mazes  wind, 

And  watch  thy  current  as  it  flows  : 
Now  dimpling,  silent,  calm,  and  even ; 
Now  brawling,  as  in  anger  driven  ; 
Now  ruffled,  foaming,  madly  wild  ; 
Like  the  vex'd  sense  of  Sorrow's  hopeless  child  ! 

Beside  thy  surface  now  I  see, 

Reflected  in  thy  placid  breast, 
Hush'd  summer's  painted  progeny 

In  smiles  and  sweets  redundant  drest ; 
They  flaunt  their  forms  of  varying  die, 
To  greet  thee  as  thou  passest  by ; 
And  bending  up  thy  ample  wave, 
And  in  its  lucid  lapse  their  bosoms  lave. 

While  on  thy  tranquil  breast  appears 
No  fretting  gale,  no  passing  storm, 
The  sun-beam's  vivid  lustre  cheers, 

And  seems  thy  silvery  bed  to  warm  : 
The  thronging  birds  with  am'rous  play, 
Sweep  with  their  wings  thy  glittering  way ; 
And  o'er  thy  banks  fond  zephyr  blows, 
To  dress  with  sweets  the  smallest  flower  that  grows* 

But  when  destroying  blasts  arise, 

And  clouds  o'ershade  thy  withering  bounds, 

When  swift  the  eddying  foliage *flies, 
And  loud  the  ruthless  torrent  sounds, 

Thy  dimpling  charms  are  seen  no  more, 

Thy  minstrel's  caroll'd  praise  is  o'er ; 

While  not  a  flow  ret,  sunny  drest, 

Courts  the  chill  current  of  thy  alter'd  breast 

Such  is  the  human  mind !     Serene 
When  Fortune's  gloomy  hour  appears! 

And  lovely,  as  thy  margin  green, 
Are  buds  of  Hope,  which  Fancy  rears : 


. 
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Then  adulation,  like  the  tiuw'r, 

Hends  as  it.  greets  us  on  our  way  ; 
But,  in  the  dark  and  stormy  hour, 

Leaves  us  umnark'd,  to  trace  our  troubled  way. 

MRS.  ROBINSON. 


WEDNESDAY. 

SHOOTER'S  HILL. 

HEALTH  !  I  seek  thec ;  dost  thou  love 

The  mountain  top  or  quiet  vale, 
Or  deign  o'er  humbler  hills  to  rove, 

On  showery  June's  dark  south-west  gale  ? 
If  so,  I'll  meet  all  blasts  that  blow, 

With  silent  step,  but  not  forlorn ; 
Though,  goddess,  at  thy  shrine  1  bow, 

And  woo  thee  each  returning  morn. 

I  see  thee  where,  with  nil  his  mig'nt, 

The  joyous  bird  his  rapture  tells, 
Amidst  the  half-excluded  light, 

That  gilds  the  iox-ulave's  pendant  bells  ; 
Where,  cheerly  up  this  bold  hill's  side 

The  deep'ning  groves  triumphant  climb; 
In  groves  Delight  and  Peace  abide, 

And  Wisdom  marks  the  lapse  of  time. 

To  hide  me  from  the  public  eye, 

To  keep  the  throne  of  ileas^n  clear, 
Amidst  fresh  air  to  breathe  or  die, 

I  took  my  staff  and  uandcr'd  here. 
Suppressing  every  sigh  that  heaves. 

And  coveting  no  wealth  but  theo, 
I  nestle  in  the  honied  leaves, 

And  hug  my  stolen  liberty. 

O'er  eastward  uplands,  gay  or  rude, 

Along  to  Erith's  ivied  spire, 
I  start,  with  strength  and  hope  renew 'd, 

And  cherish  life's  rekindling  lire. 
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Now  measure  vales  with  straining  eves, 

Now  trace  the  diurdi-yard's  humble  names ; 

Or,  climb  brown  heaths,  abrupt  that  rise, 
And  overlook  the  winding  Thames. 

I  love  to  mark  the  flow'iet's  eye, 

To  rest  where  pebbles  form  my  bed, 
Where  shapes  and  colours  scatter'd  lie, 

In  varying  millions  round  my  head. 
The  soul  rejoices  when  alone, 

And  feels  her  glorious  empire  free ; 
Sees  GOD  in  every  shining  stoi;e, 

And  revels  in  variety. 


THURSDAY. 

-     THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

SWEET  health,  I  seek  thee!  hither  bring 

Thy  balm  that  softens  human  ills; 
Come,  on  the  long-drawn  clouds  that  fling 

Their  shadows  o'er  the  Surry-hills. 
You  green-topt  hills,  and  far  away 

Where  late  as  now  I  freedom  stole, 
And  spent  one  dear,  delicious  day 

On  thy  wild  banks,  romantic  Mole. 

Ay,  there's  the  scene  !  beyond  the  sweep 

Of  London's  congregated  cloud, 
The  dark-brovi'd  wood,  the  headlong  steep, 

And  valley-paths  without  a  crowd  ! 
Here,  Thames,  I  watch  thy  flowing  tides, 

Thy  thousand  sails  am  proud  to  see ; 
But  where  the  Mole  all  silent  glides 

Dwells  Peace — and  Peace  is  wealth  to  me. 

Of  Cambrian  mountains  still  I  dream, 

And  mouldering  vestiges  of  war; 
By  time-worn  cliff  or  classic  stream 

Would  rove, — but  prudence  holds  a  bar. 
Come  then,  O  Health  !  I'll  strive  to  bound 

My  wishes  to  this  airy  stand  ; 
Tis  not  for  me  to  trace  around 

The  wonders  of  my  native  land. 
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Yet  the  loud  torrent's  dark  ietr.-v.it, 

Yet  Grampian  lulls  shall  Fancy  give, 
And,  towering  in  her  giddy  seat, 

Amidst  her  own  creation  live, 
Live,  if  tlum'lt  urge  my  climbing  feet, 

Give  strength  of  nerve  and  vigorous  breath, 
If  not,  with  dauntless  soul  I  meet 

The  deep  solemnity  of  death. 

This  far-seen  monumental  tower 

Records  th'  achievements  of  the  brave, 
And  Angria's  subjugated  power, 

Who  phmder'd  on  the  eastern  wave. 
I  would  not  that  such  turrets  rise 

To  point  out  where  my  bones  are  laid ; 
Save  that  some  wand'ring  bard  might  prize 

The  comforts  of  its  broad  cool  shade. 

O  Vanity !  since  thou'rt  decreed 

Companion  of  our  lives  to  be, 
I'll  seek  the  moral  songster's  meed, 

An  earthly  immortality ; 
Most  vain ! — O  let  me,  from  the  past 

Remembering  what  to  man  is  given, 
Lay  Virtue's  broad  foundations  fast, 

Whose  glorious  turrets  reach  to  Heav'n. 

BLOOM  FI  EL  D.    (Wild  Flowcrj). 


FRIDAY. 

THE  FATAL  SISTERS. 

Now  the"  storm  begins  to  lour 

(Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare); 

lion  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darkcn'd  air. 

Glittering  lances  are  the  loom, 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 

Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver'sbane. 
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See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 
(Tis  of  human  entrails  made), 

And  the  weights  that  play  below, 
Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along ; 

Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista,  black,  terrific  maid, 

Sangrida  and  Hilda  see, 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid : 

Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war), 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread, 

Wading  through  th'  ensanguin'd  field, 

Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WE  the  reins  to  slaughter  give, 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war). 

They,  whom  once  the  desert  beach, 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 
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J,ow  the  dauntli-ss  earl  is  laid, 

(ioi'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound  : 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 

Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Erin  weep, 

Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 

Strains  of  immortality  ! 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  cahiuge  blot  the  sun. 
Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death  ; 

Sisters,  cease,  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing ! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands , 

Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale, 

Learn  the  tenour  of  our  song. 
Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 

Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence,  with  spurs  of  speed : 
Each  her  thundering  faulchioii  wield ; 

Each  bestride  her  sable  steed, 

Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field.  GRAY. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

REFLECTIONS  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

THK  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
iBut  from  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  ang«M  *pok»», 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  a-iight, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours: 
F3 
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Where  are  they?  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch  ; 

How  much  is  to  be  done  ?  My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss ; 

A  dread  eternity  !  how  surely  mine  ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  he  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  center'd  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mix'd. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sully'd,  and  absorp'd ! 
Though  sully'd  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 

A  worm  !  a  god  ! 1  tremble  at  myself, 

And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surpris'd,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own.     How  reason  reels  ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  inan  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preserve  n^y  life,  or  what  destroy  1 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields;  or  mourn 'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Huri'd  headlong,  swarn  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scai'd  the  cliff;  or  danc'd  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  hei  natut* 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  ; 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  uueonnVd, 
Unfettered  with  her  gross  companions  fall, 
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Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal, 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal  heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

YOUNG. 


TUESDAY. 

HYMN  ON  SOLITUDE. 

HAIL,  mildly  pleasing  Solitude! 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
But  from  whose  holy  piercing  eye, 
The  herd  of  fools  and  villains  fly. 
Oh !  how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease, 
And  still  in  ev'ry  shap«  you  please. 
Now,  wrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem ; 
Now  quick  from  hill  to  vale  you  fly, 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky. 
A  shepherd  next,  you  haunt  the  plain, 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain. 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face. 
Then,  calm'd  to  friendship,  you  assume 
The  gentle-looking  Hertford's  bloom 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long-withdrawing  vale 
Awakes  the  rivall'd  nightingale. 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born ; 
And  while  meridian  fervours  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat: 
But  chief  when  ev'uing  scenes  decay, 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 
F4 
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Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  ot  the  sage  and  swain  : 
Plain  Innocence,  in  white  array 'd, 
Before  thee  lifts  her  feajrless  head : 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divine : 
About  thee  sports  s^veet  liberty ; 
And  rapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh !  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell, 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell. 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill, 
When  Meditation  has  her  fill, 
1  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes, 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise, 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again.         THOMSON. 


WEDNESDAY. 

STORY  OF  ACH^MENIDES. 

THEN  thus  Anchises,  in  experience  old, — 
'Tis  that  Charybdis  which  the  seer  foretold : 
And  those  the  promis'd  rocks  ;  bear  off  to  sea  : 
With  haste  the  frighted  mariners  obey. 
First  Palinurus  to  the  larboard  veer'd ; 
Then  all  the  fleet  by  his  example  steer'd. 
To  heaven  aloft  on  ridgy  waves  we  ride; 
Then  down  to  hell  descend  when  they  divide. 
And'thrice  our  gallies  knock'd  the  stony  ground, 
And  thrice  the  hollow  rocks  return'd  the  sound, 
And  thrice  we  saw  the  stars  that  stood  with  dews  around. 

The  flagging  winds  forsook  us  with  the  sun  ; 
And,  wearied,  on  Cyclopean  shores  we  run. 
The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  JEtna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high  ;  1 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly ;  £ 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky.  J 

Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And  shiver'd  by  the  force  come  piece-meal  down. 
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Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below. 

Enceladus  they  say,  traiisiix'd  by  Jove, 

"With  blasted  limbs  came  trembling  from  above : 

And  where  he  fell,  th' avenging  father  drew 

This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw: 

As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  sides, 

He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the  heavens  hides. 

In  shady  woods  we  pass  the  tedious  night,  "> 

Where  bellowing  sounds  and  groans  our  souls  affright ;    > 
Of  which  no  cause  is  offer' d  to  the  sight ;  j 

For  not  one  star  was  kindl'd  in  the  sky ; 
Nor  could  the  moon  her  borrow'd  light  supply : 
For  misty  clouds  involved  the  firmament ; 
The  stars  were  muttied,  and  the  moon  was  pent. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

SCARCE  had  the  rising  sun  the  day  reveal'd  ; 
Scarce  had  his  heat  the  pearly  dews  dispell'd ; 
When  from  the  woods  there  bolts,  before  our  sigh*, 
Somewhat  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  spright. 
So  thin,  so  ghastly,  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembl'd  man. 
This  thing,  all  tatterM,  seem'd  from  far  t' implore 
Out  pious  aid,  and  pointed  to  the  shore. 
WTe  look  behind ;  then  view  his  shaggy  beard  ; 
His  clothes -were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  and  filth  his  limbs 

besmear'd ; 

The  rest  in  mien,  in  habit,  and  in  face, 
Appear'd  a  Greek,  aud  sucii  indeed  he  was* 

He  cast  on  us,  from  far,,  a  frightful  view, 
WThom  soon  tor  Trojans  and  for  foes  he  knew : 
Stood  still,  and  paus'd  ;  thence  all  at  once1  began 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  and  trembled  as  he  ran. 
Soon  as  approach'd,  upon  his  knees  lie  falls, 
And  thus  with  tears  and  sighs  for  pity  calls: 

Now,  by  the  Powers  above,  and  what  we  share 
From  Nature's  common  gift,  this  vital  air, 
Fo 
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0  Trojans,  take  me  hence — I  beg  no  more, 
But  bear  me  far  from  this  unhappy  shore  ! 
Tis  true,  I  am  a  Oreek,  and  farther  own, 
Among  your  foes  besieg'd  th'  imperial  town ; 
For  such  demerits  if  my  death  be  due, 

No  more  for  this  abandoned  life  I  sue : 

This  only  favour  let  my  tears  obtain, 

To  throw  me  headlong  in  the  rapid  main : 

Since  nothing  more  than  death  my  crime  demands 

1  die,  content  to  die  by  human  hands. 

He  said,  and  on  his  knees  my  knees  embrac'd : 
I  bid  him  boldly  tell  his  fortune  past ; 
His  present  state,  his  lineage,  and  his  name  ; 
Th'  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  whence  he  came. 
The  good  Anchises  rais'd  him  with  his  hand ; 
Who,  thus  encourag'd,  answer'd  our  demand  : 
From  Ithaca,  my  native  soif,  I  came 
To  Troy,  and  Achaemenides  my  name. 
Me,  my  poor  father  with  Ulysses  sent ; 
(Oh !  had  I  stay'd  with  poverty  content) 
But  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THE  cave,  though  large,  was  dark,  the  dismal  floor 
Was  pav'd  with  mangl'd  limbs,  and  putrid  gore. 
Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  size, 
Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies, 
Bell<  wing  his  voice,  and  horrid  is  his  hue, 
Ye  Gods,  remove  this  plague  from  mortal  view ! 
The  joints  of  slaughter'd  wretches  is  his  food : 
And  for  his  wine  he  quaffs  the  streaming  blood. 
These  eyes  beheld,  when  with  his  spacious  hand 
He  seiz'd  two  captives  of  our  Grecian  band  ; 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  he  dash'd  against  the  stones 
Their  broken  bodies,  and  their  crackling  bones : 
With  spouting  blood  the  purple  pavement  swims, 
WhLe  the  dire  glutton  grinds  the  trembling  limbs. 
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Not  unreveng'd,  Ulysses  bore  their  fate, 
Nor  thoughtless  of  his  own  unh-.ippy  state; 
F(  r,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  drunk  with  human  wine, 
While  fast  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine ; 
Snoring  aloud,  and  belching  from  his  maw 
liis  indigested  foam  and  morsels  raw  :  v 

We  pray,  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  surround 
The  monstrous  body,  stretch'd  along  the  ground  : 
Each,  as  he  could  approach  him,  lends  a  hand 
To  bore  his  eye-ball  with  a  flaming  brand  : 
Beneath  his  frowning  forehead  lay  his  eye 
(For  only  one  did  the  vast  frame  supply) ; 
But  that  a  globe  so  large,  his  front  it  fill'd, 
Like  the  sun's  disk,  or  like  a  Grecian  shield. 
The  stroke  succee(tsr  and  down  the  pupil  bends ; 
This  vengeance  follow 'd  for  our  slaughter'd  friends;— 

But  haste,  unhappy  wretches,  haste  to  fly  ; 
Your  cables  cut,  and  on  your  oars  rely. 
Such,  and  so  vast  as  Polyphonic  appears, 
A  hundred  more  this  hated  island  bears: 
Like  him,  in  caves  they  shut  their  woolly  sheep ; 
Like  him,  their  herds  on  tops  of  mountains  keep  ; 
Like  him,  with  mighty  strides,  they  stalk  from  steep 
steep. 

And  now  three  moons  their  sharpen'd  horns  renew, 
Since  thus  in  woods  and  wilds,  obscure  from  view, 
I  drag  my  loathsome  days  with  mortal  fright ; 
And,  in  deserted  caverns,  lodge  by  night. 
Oft  from  the  rocks  a  dreadful  prospect  see 
Of  the  huge  Cyclops,  like  a  walking  tree : 
From  far  I  hear  his  thundering  voice  resound; 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 
Cornels  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood, 
And  roots  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meagre  food. 
While  all  around  my  longing  eyes  are  cast, 
I  saw  your  happy  ships  appear  at  last : 
On  those  I  fix'd  my  hopes,  to  these  I  run, 
Tis  all  I  ask,  this  cruel  race  to  shun ! 

DRYDEN'S  Virgil. 
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SATURDAY. 
I 

A  CONTENTED  MIND  BETTER  THAN  A  KINGDOM, 

MY  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is : 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  mid 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss, 
That  God  or  Nature  hath  assigned : 
Though  much  I  want,  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay : 
I  seek  no  more  than  may  sum'ce  : 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 
Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo  !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  what  my  mind  doth  bring. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave, 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more  ; 

They  are  but  poor,  tho'  much  they  have ; 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store : 

They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 

They  lack,,  I  lend  ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  joy  in  no  one  earthly  bliss,. 

I  weigh  not  Croesus'  wealth  a  straw : 

For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is  ; 

I  fear  not  fortune's  fatal  law : 

My  mind  is  such  as  may  -not  move 

For  beauty  bright,  or  force  of  love, 

I  wish  but  what  1  have  at  will ; 
I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more ; 
I  like  the  plain,  I  climb  no  hill ; 
In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  vain 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

I  kiss  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

I  feign  not  love  where  most  I  hate; 

I  break  no  sleep  to  win  my  will ; 

I  wait  not  at  the  niighty's  gate ;  / 

I  scorn  no  poor,  1  fear  no  rich  ; 

I  feel  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 
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My  health  is  wealth  and  perfect  ease ; 

My  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence : 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 

Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence  ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die : 

Would  all  men  did  so  well  as  1 !  LORD  VAUX. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

RICHARD  AND  AUMERLE.    „ 

Aumerle.  WHERE  is  the  duke,  my  father,  with  his  power  ? 
Richard.  No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  no  man  speak ; 
t's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 

Hake  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 

Vrite  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth.    x 

-et's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  I 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death, 

\nd  that  small  model  of  the  bunen  earth, 

Vhich  serves  as  paste  and  cpver  to  our  bones. 

ror  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 

iow  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  wars, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  dispossessed, 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'dr 
All  murdered:  for  within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Ceeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
ScoiHng  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchic,  be  four 'd,  and  kill  with  looks, 

nfusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable  ;  aud,  huraour'd  thus, 
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Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  — farewell  king. 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence;  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  j 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feet  want  like  you, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends,  like  you  ;  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

SH AK  ESP E  A R .    (Richard  //). 


TUESDAY, 

THE  RUINED  VILLAGE. 

SWEET  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  chear  the  labouring  swain ; 
Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  Summer's  ling' ring  blooms  delay'd  : 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please; 
How  often  have  i  loiter'd  o'er  thv  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  eudear'd  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill ; 
The  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill; 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made! 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play; 
And  all  the  village  train  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree! 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending,  as  the  old  survey 'd  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  slights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir'd ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
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The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  these  looks  reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village!  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession  taught  ev'n  toil  to  please : 
These  round  thy  bowers,  their  cheerful  influence  shed ; 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled ! 

Sweet,  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ! 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green ! 
One  onlj  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  Ullage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  choak'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way : 
Along  thy  glades,  a  so.itary  guest, 
The  hollow  sounding  brttern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 
And  trembing,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land ! 

GOLDSMITH. 


WEDNESDAY. 

AGRICULTURE  PREFERABLE  TO  COMMERCE. 

ILL  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made! 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man: 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  who'esome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more! 
His  best  companions,  Innocence  and  Health, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
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But  times  are  alter'd  !  Trade's  unfeeling  train 

Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain. 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 

Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose; 

And  every  want  to  luxury  ally'd, 

And  every  pang  that  Folly  pays  to  Pride. 

Those  gentle  hours,  that  Plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room ; 

Those  healthful  sports,  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 

Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green; 

These,  far  departing  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more ! 

Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn,  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view, 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew ; 
Here,,  as  with  doubtful,  pensive  steps,  I  range, 
Trace  every  scene,  and  wonder  at  the  change ; 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderaigs  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share  I — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  near  tiie  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose ; 
I  still  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still- 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill ; 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
To  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw. 
And  as  an  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place,  from  whence  at  first  she  flew  ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 
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THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

OH  blest  retirement!  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  ir.i-ie; 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  vmjth  of  labour,  with  an  age  of  ease  ! 

quits  a  world,  where  strong  temptationTtryT) 
since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fl  vj^-^ 
For  hiiii  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep ; 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep ; 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  Famine  from  his  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves,  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend; 
Sinks  to  the  grave,  with  unpcrceiv'd  decay, 
While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And  all  his  prospects  bright'uing  at  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past ! 

Swe<  t  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  ev'ning's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose! 
There,  as  I  pass'd,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive,  as  the  milk-maid  sung; 
The  sober  herd,  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese,  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool ; 
The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school; 
The  watch-dog's  voice,  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wind  ; 
And  the  loud  laugh,  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind : 
These  all  in  soft  confusion,  sought  the  shade, 
And  rill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail; 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale; 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread; 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled  ! 
All  but  yon  widow'd  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plushy  spring: 
She,  wretched  nuitrou  !  forc'd  in  ag<>,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  \vith  mantling  cresses  spread; 
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To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn ; 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed  and  weep  till  morn ; 

She  only  left,  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain!         GOLDSMITH, 


FRIDAY, 

A  SCOTISH  WINTER. 

NOVEMBER'S  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  i<>af  is  red  and  scar: 
Late  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  green-wood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed, 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam, 
Fair  reflects  their  purple  gleam; 
Away  hath  pass'd  the  heather-bell, 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath  Fell ; 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  wat'ry  sun-beam  shines: 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  coid ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel: 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild, 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  h-./ur, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vani>h'd  flower; 
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Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  Spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  i;  »y, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 
Ifes,  prattlers,  yes.     The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  Fambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SCENES  OF  OUR  INFANCY. 

LOOK  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian,  Why, 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky, 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale; 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  lov'd  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind, 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind  ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes, 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows ; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well, 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell, 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene, 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between? 
No!  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range. 
Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yi  a  child, 
Hude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time; 
And  feelings,  rous'd  in  life's  tirst  day, 
Clou  iu  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
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Then  rise  those  cftigs,  that  mountain  tower, 

Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 

Though  no  broad  river  swept  along, 

To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 

Tho'  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 

To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 

Tho'  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 

Claim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 

Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 

By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven.' 

It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piFd ; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honey-suckle  lov'd  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruinM  wall ; 

I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  survey'd ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter'd  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

THE  SNOW  SHEPHERD. 

WHEN  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun  ; 
When  the  tir'd  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half-asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain, 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane; 
The  sounds,  that  drive  wild  deer  and  fox 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal,  and  to  dangerous  task. 
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Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain, 

The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 

Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below,  ^ 

Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow,  S. 

And  fortli  the  hardy  swain  must  go.  } 

Long  with  dejected  look  and  whine, 

To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine; 

Whistling,  and  cheering  them  to  a^d, 

Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid  : 

His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 

To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides, 

Where,  fiercest  tho'  the  tempest  blow, 

Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 

The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 

Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 

Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far, 

His  cottage-window  seems  a  star, 

Loses  its  feeble  gleam,  and  then 

Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again, 

And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 

Drives  through  the  gloom  his  teyg'iMg  sheep: 

If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  tail, 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale; 
His  paths,  his  land-marks,  all  unknown 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  morn  may  find  the  sfiffen'd  swain  : 
His  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  behind  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast, 
And  licks  his  cheeks,  to  break  his  rest. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SWAIN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

WHEN  shepherds  flourished  in  Eliza's  reign, 
There  Hv'd  in  high  repute  a  jolly  swain, 
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Young  Colin  Clout;  who  well  could  pipe  arid  sing, 
And  by  his  notes  iuvite  the  lagging  Spring. 
He,  as  his  custom  was,  at  leisure  laid 
In  woodland  bower,  without  a  rival  play'd, 
Soliciting  his  pipe  to  wrarble  clear 
Enchantment  sweet,  as  ever  wont  to  hear 
Belated  way-farers  from  wake  or  fair, 
Detailed  by  music  hovering  on  in  air. 

Drawn  by  the  magic  of  th' enticing  sound, 
What  troops  of  mute  admirers  flock'd  around ! 
The  steerlings  left  their  food  ;  and  creatures,  wild 
By  nature  form'd,  insensibly  grew  mild. 
He  makes  the  gathering  birds  about  him  throng, 
And  loads  the  neighbouring  branches  with  his  song. 

There,  with  the  crowd,  a  nightingale  of  fame, 
Jealous  and  fond  of  praise,  to  listen  came : 
She  turned  her  ear,  and  pause  by  pause,  with  pride. 
Like  Echo,  to  the  shepherd's  pipe  reply'd. 
The  shepherd  heard  with  wonder,  and  again, 
To  try  her  more,  renewed  his  various  strain : 
To  all  the  various  strains  she  plies  her  throat, 
And  adds  peculiar  grace  to  every  note. 
If  Colin,  in  complaining  accent  grieve, 
Or  brisker  motion  to  his  measure  give, 
If  gentle  sounds  he  modulate,  or  strong, 
She  not  a  little  vain  repeats  the  song : 
But  so  repeats,  that  Colin  half  despis'd 
His  pipe  and  skill,  around  the  country  prized : 
And,  "  Sweetest  songster  of  the  w  inged  kind, 
What  thanks,"  said  he,  "  what  praises  shall  I  find 
To  equal  thy  melodious  voice  ?  In  thee 
The  rudeness  of  my  rural  fife  I  see ; 
From  thee  I  leani  no  more  to  vaunt  my  skill." 

Aloft  in  air  she  sate,  provoking  still 
The  vanquished  swain.     Provok'd,  at  last,  he  strove 
To  shew  the  little  minstrel  of  the  grove 
His  utmost  powers,  determined  once  to  try 
How  Art  exerting,  might  with  Nature  vie  ; 
For  vie  could  none  w  ith  either  in  their  part, 
With  her  in  Nature,  nor  with  him  in  Art. 
He  draws  in  breath,  his  rising  breath  to  fill : 
Throughout  the  wood  his  pipe  is  heard  to  shrill. 
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From  note  to  note,  in  luistc  his  fingers  fly ; 
Still  more  and  more  the  numbers  multiply: 
And  now  they  trill,  and  now  they  fall  and  rise, 
And  swift  and  slow  they  change  with  sweet  surprise. 
Attentive  she  doth  scarce  the  sounds  retain  : 
But  to  herself  first  cons  the  puzzling  strain, 
And  tracing,  heedful,  note  by  note,  repays 
The  shepherd  in  his  own  harmonious  lays, 
Through  every  changing  cadence  runs  at  length, 
And  adds  in  sweetness  what  she  wants  in  strength. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THEN  Colin  threw  his  fife  disgrac'd  aside, 
While  she  loud  triumph  sings  ;  proclaiming  wide 
Her  mighty  conquests,  and  within  her  throat 
Twirls  many  a  wild  inimitable  note, 
To  foil  her  rival.     What  could  Colin  more  1 
A  little  harp  of  maple-ware  he  bore  : 
The  little  harp  was  old,  but  newly  strung, 
Which,  usual,  he  across  his  shoulders  hung. 

"  Now  take,  delightful  bird,  my  last  farewell ;" 
He  said,  "  and  learn  from  hence  thou  dost  excel 
No  trivial  artist :"  and  anon  he  wound 
The  murmuring  strings,  and  order'd  every  sound  : 
Then  earnest  to  his  instrument  he  bends, 
And  both  hands  pliant  on  the  strings  extends. 
His  touch  the  strings  obey,  and  various  move, 
The  lower  answering  still  to  those  above : 
His  fingers  restless  travel  to  and  fro, 
As  in  pursuit  of  harmony  they  go : 
Now,  lightly  skimming,  o'er  the  strings  they  pass, 
Like  winds  which  gently  brush  the  plying  grass. 
While  melting  airs  arise  at  their  command : 
And  now,  laborious,  with  a  weighty  hand 
He  sinks  into  the  cords  with  solemn  pace, 
To  give  the  swelling  sounds  a  bolder  grace ; 
And  now  the  left,  and  now  by  turns  the  right, 
"Each  other  chase,  harmonious  both  hi  flight : 
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Then  his  whole  fingers  blend  a  swarm  of  sounds, 
Till  the  sweet  tumult  through  the  harp  rebounds. 

Cease,  Colin,  cease,  thy  rival  cease  to  vex ; 
The  mingling  nctes,  alas  !  her  ear  perplex : 
She  warbles,  difhdent,  in  hope  and  fear, 
And  hits  imperfect  accents  here  and  there, 
And  fain  would  utter  forth  some  double  tone, 
When  soon  she  faulters,  and  can  utter  none : 
Again  she  tries,  and  yet  again  she  fails ; 
For  still  the  harp's  united  power  prevails. 

Then  Colin  play'd  again,  and  playing  sung : 
She,  with  the  fatal  love  of  glory  stung, 
Hears  all  in  pain  :  her  heart  begins  to  swell : 
In  piteous  notes  she  sighs,  in  notes  which  tell 
Her  bitter  anguish :  he  still  singing  plies 
His  limber  joints:  her  sorrows  higher  rise. 
How  shall  she  bear  a  conqu'ror,  who,  before, 
No  equal  through  the  grove  in  music  bore  ? 
She  droops,  she  hangs  her  flagging  wings,  she  moans, 
And  fetcheth  from  her  breast  melodious  groans. 
Oppressed  with  grief  at  last  too  great  to  quell, 
Down  breathless  on  the  guilty  harp  she  feH. 
Then  Colin  loud  lamented  o'er  the  dead, 
And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed, 
And  broke  his  wicked  strings,  and  curs'd  his  skill ; 
And  best  to  rr^ake  atonement  for  the  ill, 
If,  for  such  ill,  atonement  might  be  made, 
He  builds  her  tomb  beneath  a  laurel  shade, 
Then  adds  a  verse,  and  sets  with  flowers  the  ground, 
And  makes  a  fence  of  winding  osiers  round. 
"  A  verse  and  tomb  is  all  I  now  can  give ; 
"  And  here  thy  name  at  least,"  he  said,  "  shall  live/' 

PHILIPS. 

THURSDAY. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 

O,  YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  w  as  the  best ; 
And,  save  his  good  broad-sw  ord,  he  weapons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 
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He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  lie  stopt  not  for  stone, 
lit-  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gu*e, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall, 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
For  the  poor  craven-bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 
'  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

"  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied ; 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.** 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quafFd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  lie  sprung ! 

She  is  won !  we  are  gone  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'7  quoth  young  Loch 
invar. 

There  was  mounting  'tnong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan; 

Forsters,  Fenwkks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 

There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  beard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

WALTER  SCOTT. 
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FRIDAY. 

ERACKENBURY  AND  CLARENCE. 

Brack.     What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ]  I  pray  you 
tell  me. 

Clar.    Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster  : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befallen  us.    As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and  in  falling 
Strook  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  over-board, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  \ 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  deaths  within  mine  eyes  .' 
Methought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalu'd  jewels, 
All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  : 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  .  and,  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  wroo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brack.     Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upok»  these  secrets  of  the  deep  I 

Clar.     Methought,  I  had  ;  and  often  ^id  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost  ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
8toi  '.-in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  f  tih 
To  fi;,d  -lie  empty  vast,  and  wand'  ring  air, 
But  smvjther'cl  it  within  my  panuiig  bu*k, 
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SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 


Krack.     Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar.     O,  no,  my  dream  was  leiigthen'd  after  life; 
O,  tlien  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul. 
1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood 
With  that  sour  ferry-man  which  poets  write  of, 
Vnto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renown'd  Warwick ; 
Who  cry'd  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  £ 
And  so  he  vajiish'd.   Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair, 
Diihbl'd  in  blood  ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
Clarence  is  come —false,  fleeting,  perjurd  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury : 
Seize  on  him.  Furies,  take  him  unto  torment. 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
| 'Such  hideous  cries,  thai,  with  the  very  noise, 
1  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell; 
j-Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

/track.     No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  met h inks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.     O,  Brackenbury,  I  have  done  these  things, 
I  That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, — 
For  Edward's  sake  ;  and  see  how  he  requites  me  ! 
1  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me ; 

{retiring  to  a  chair). 
I  My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Brack.     I  will,  my  lord ;  God  give  your  grace  good 

rest! 

[Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
I  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
|\n  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 

G  2 
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And  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Richard  HI.) 


THE  NINETEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

£UEEN-MOTHER,  DUCHESS,  AND  QUEEN  MARGARET. 

Enter  the  Queen  hastily ;  Dutchcss  of  York,  fyc.  follow 
ing  her. 

Queen.    Ah,  my  poor  princes  !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Q.  Marg.     Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Duch.     So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Marg.     Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Queen.     Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle  lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  a  wolf? 
Why  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was  done  1 

Q.  Marg.     \Vhen  holy  Henry  died,  and  my  sweet  son 

Duch.  Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor,  mortal,  living  ghost ;  j 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp 'd; 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

(sitting  down  on  it). 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood. 

Queen.    Ah-,  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  afford  a 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat  3 
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Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here. 

(throwing  herself  by  her). 
Ah  !  who  has  any  cause  to  mourn  but  we  ? 

Q.  Marg.     If  am-ient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

(joining  and  taking  seat  between  them)\ 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine. —  . 
I  had  an  Edward,  tilt  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
I  had  a  husband,  till  a  Richard  kiLTd  him  : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
Thou  badst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Richard  III). 


TUESDAY. 
HENRY  THE  FOURTH'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  SLEEP  , 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep!  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfnlness? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
Ami  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Umler  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
An  I  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 
O  tli  u  dull  God!  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum-bell? 
\Vilt  thou,  upon  the  hi:;h  and  giddy  mast, 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eves,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
V.'i:o  take  the  ruth'an-like  billows  by  the  top,     > 
Curling  their  monstrous  heacN,  and" hanging  them 
AVilii  deafning  clamour?  in  the  slipp'ry  shrouds. 
That  with  the  Inuly  death  itself:- 
Canst  thou,  oh!  partial  sleep,  give  thv  repose 
o  3 
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To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king?  Then,  happy  lowly  clown  \ 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry 


WEDNESDAY. 

WOLSEY'S  FALL, 

FAKE  WELL,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness? 
This  is  the  state  of  man:  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  liK  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost — a  killing  frost; 
And  when  be  thinks,  good  easy  man!  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  Ins  roor, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders^ 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  iny  depth:  rny  high  blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me> 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  yef 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd:  Oh!  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  his  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
ISever  to  hope  again.  SHAKESPEAR.  (Henri/ 


THURSDAY. 

WOLSEY  AND  CROMWEL. 

Wol.  CROMWEL,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hust  forced  rue, 
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Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let's  dry  our  eyes:  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwel ; 

And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee, 

Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour. 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in : 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 

Ma"rk  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwcl,  I  charge  thee,  thug  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.    How  can  man  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 

Love  thyself  last,  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not: 

Let  ali  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's  and  truth's:  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwel! 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king; 

And,  pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  hare, 

To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  calt  my  own.     O  Cromwel,  Cromwel,  . 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crow.  Good  Sir.  have  patience. 

Wo/.  So  I  have.     Farewell 
The  hopes  of  court !    My  hopes  in  Heaven  do  dwell. 

*  SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  VIH). 


FRIDAY. 

QUEEN  CATHERINE  AND  GRIFFITH. 

drif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Cath.  O,  Gritfitli,  sick  to  death: 
My  legs,  like  loaded  branches,  bow  to  the  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  their  bur t lien:  reach  a  chair : 
So,  uow,  nieiliinks,  I  feel  a  little  ea->e. 
G  4 
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Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  me, 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  deadl 

Grif.  Yes,  madam;  but  I  think,  your  grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  sufier'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Cath.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dy'd; 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily, 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam. 
For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Cat h.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey:  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him; 
To  vNhom  he  gave  these  words, — O  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ;  J 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. 
So  went  to  bed  :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Fursu'd  him  still ;  and,  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight  (which  he  himself 
Foretold,  should  be  his  last),  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Cath.  So  may  he  rest :  his  faults  lye  gently  on  him. 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity, — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking, 
Himself  with  princes;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tyth'd  all  the  kingdom:  simony  was  fair  play; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law:  Fthe  presence 
He  would  say  untruths;  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 
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SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

Griff.  Noble  madam,  • 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  w  water.     May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  1 

Cath.  Yes,  good  Griffith; 
I  were  malicious  else. 

Griff'.  This  cardinal, 

Tuonan  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.     From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one : 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  i.)  th  ^se  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely:  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  in  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford :  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to,  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfini.ii/d,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  stilPso  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age, 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Cath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thon  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :  Peace  be  with  him  !— 

Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note, 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  while  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

"SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  VIII.) 


j  SO         The  Exordium  of  Paradise  Lost. 
THE  TWENTIETH  WEEK, 
MONDAY. 

THE  EXORDIUM  OF  PARADISE  LOST, 

OF  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of'  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  Vvoe,, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing  heav'nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heav'ns  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos. — 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit !  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'&t ;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings,  outspread, 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That,  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first ;  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell, — say  first,  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favoured  of  Heav'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  traiigress  his  \viil, 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides? 
Who  first  seduc'd  thtm  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

Th'  infernal  serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
-The  mother  of  mankind,  v.liat  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  cut  from  heav'n,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equali'd  the  Most  High, 
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If  lie  oppos'd  ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim, 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heav'n  and  battle  proud, 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 
JIuiTd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arras. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  FALLEN  ANGELS, 

NINE  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph 
Confounded,  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 
Reserv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate  : 
At  once,  as  far  as  angels'  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  ; 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flanYd ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  conies  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Stih  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  uuconsumM, 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'eftvhelm'd 
With  floods  aiid  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  lire, 
He  soon  discerns,  and  welt'ring  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  pow'r,  and  m  xt  iu  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  a  id  nam'd 
BeVlzebub.    To  whom  ih  arch  enemy, 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began; 
G  6* 
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If  thou  be'est  he ;  but  O  how  fall'ii !  how  chang'd., 
From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine, 
Myriads  though  bright !     If  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Join'd  with  me  once,  now  misery  Imth  join'd 
In  equal  ruin :  into  what  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fall'n,  so  much  the  stronger  provM 
He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms?     Yet  not  for  those, 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHAT  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ? 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.     Since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail, 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 
We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heav'n. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair ; 
And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer : 

O  prince !    O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
That  led  th'  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  cndunger'd  heaven's  perpetual  king, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy* 
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Whether,  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate, 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath  lost  us  hcav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 

As  far  as  gods  and  heav'nly  essences 

Can  perish :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remain 

Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns, 

Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state 

Here  swallow'd  up  in  endless  misery. 

But  what  if  he,  our  conqu'ror  (whom  I  now 

Of  force  believe  Almighty,  since-no  less 

Than  such  could  have  o'erpower'd  such  force  as  ours), 

Have  left  us  thus  our  spirit  and  our  strength  entire 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains, 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 

Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be, 

Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in  fire, 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep  ; 

What  can  ft  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 

Strength  undiminish'd,  or  eternal  being 

To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ? 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHRRETO  with  speedy  words  th'  arch-fiend  replied: 
Fali'n  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable 
Doing  or  suffering :  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  \\e  iv-ist.     If  then  his  Providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 
Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  dksturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destin'd  aim. 
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But  see,  the  angry  victor  hath  recalled 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n :  the  siilph'rous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heav'n  receiv'd  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 
Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 
Seest  tiiou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames- 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?     Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there, 
And  reassembling  our  afPJcted  powers, 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair,. 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hopf, 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 
So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay 
Chaiii'd  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence 
Had  ris'n  or  heav'd  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  o\vn  dark  designs. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED, 

FORTHWITH  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driven^backward  slo^e  their  pointing  spires,  aud  roll'd 
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In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  ho  >tcrrs  his  ilight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
lie  lights.     Him  follow'd  his  next  n.ate, 
Both  glorying  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 
As  «jods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

Ts  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  arch-angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heav'u,  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?     Be  it  so  !  since  he 
Who  now  is  Sov'reign  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equall'd,  force  hath  mad.e  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells:  hail  horrors!  hail 
Infernal  world !  and  tliou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  licav'n. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?     Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence: 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reiijn  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
Tli'  associates  mid  copartners  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  aston^h'd  on  the  oblivious  pool, 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  nr  nsipn,  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Kegaiu'd  iu  heav'n,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell  ? 
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SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

So  Satan  spoke  ;  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer'd.     Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  th'  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foil'd, 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice  (their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  bdttle  when  it  rag'd,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal),  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire, 
As  we  erewhile,  astounded  and  amaz'd. 
No  wonder,  fall'n  such  a  pernicious  height. 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  tow'rd  the  shore  ;  his  pond'rous  shield, 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fcsole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl  (not  like  these  steps 
On  heaven's  azure) ;  and  the,  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire  : 
Nathless  he  so  endur'd,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood  and  call'd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  chai,ge. 

He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded.     Princes,  potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flow'r  of  heav'n,  once  yours,  now  lost, 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  you  chosen  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heav'n  ? 
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Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  you  sworn 
To  adore  the  Conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  heav'n's  .gates  discern 
Th*  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  tli  under  bolts 
Tiuubtix  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulpii. 
Awuke,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen ! 

Mi  LTO N.     (Paradise  Lost). 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

KING  PHILIP  AND  PANDULPH. 

GOOD  reverend  father,  make  my  person  yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inwaid  souFs 
Mvrry'd  in  league,  coupl'd  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  pea^e,  amity,  true  love, 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves: 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, — 
Heav'n  knows,  they  were  besmear  a  and  over-stain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil,  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed 4*ttTgs. 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  seisuiv,  and  this  kind  re-greet? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith!  so  j*-st  with  Heaven, 
Make  such  uuconstant  children  of  ourselves, 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm; 
Unswear  faith  sworu ;  aud  on  the  marriage  bed 
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Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host; 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity?  O  holy  sir, 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  v/e  shall  be  blest 

To  do  your  pleasure  and  continue  friends. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (King  John), 


TUESDAY. 

OMAII  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  AZZA, 

ROSES  !  alas  in  vain  ye  bloom ! 

In  vain  your  rubied  blossoms  glow, 
Azza  is  dead !  and  o'er  her  tomb, 

The  night-wind  glides  in  murmurs  low. 

Almond  !  in  vain  thy  drops  of  light, 
Hang  quivering  on  the  nectartt  gale, 

Dim  are  those  gems  that  once  so  bright, 
With  melting  radiance  charm'd  the  vale; 

For  rne  in  vain  th'  ambrosial  showers, 
Pregnant  with  liquid  life  descend ; 

For  me  in  vain  the  panting  flowers, 
Reviv'd,  their  fragrant  bosoms  bend. 

In  vain  for  me  the  tamarinds  wave, 

Their  shadowy  branches  o'er  yon  hill ;  * 

Azza  is  dead !  and  from  her  grave, 
A  thousand  flowers  fresh  sweets  distil. 

Light  of  my  soul !  my  Azza's  dead, 
Wild  flash  my  eyes  with  phrenzied  fire, 

Joy  smiles  no  more,  each  hope  is  fled, 
Grief  blights  the  blossoms  of  desire  ! 

Who  has  not  seen  her  yellow  hair, 
Soft  lingering  on  the  conscious  gale? 

Who  has  not  mark'd  IKT  form  so  lair, 
Oft  glide  along  the  Alarum  vale  I 
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Who  has  not  seen  those  dark  black  eyes, 
Whose  liquid  crystal  gleam'd  with  love, 

Who  has  not  heard  her  fragrant  sighs, 
While  rambling  in  the  palm-tree  grove  t 

Sweet  moon !  alas  thy  tranquil  beam-, 
Now  rising  o'er  the  cloudy  steeps, 

With  mellowing  lustre  gilds  the  stream, 
That  murmurs  wild  where  Azza  sleeps. 

Oh !  it  was  sweet  with  her  to  rove, 
And  mark,  thy  tremulous  lustre  play, 

OM  the  green  hill,  the  citron  grove, 
And  sing  the  transient  hours  away. 

Oh!  it  was  sweet  beneath  thy  light, 
Whilst  gazing  on  her  brilliant  eyes, 

To  catch  the  odorous  gale  of  night, 
That  stole  its  sweets  from  Azza's  sighs ! 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THEN,  lovely  moon,  I  bless'd  thy  beams, 
Gaz'd  on  her  form,  by  her  caress'd ; 

Love  revell'd  then  in  golden  dreams, 

And  oh !  what  transport  swcll'd  my  breast* 

Then,  silver  moon,  swift  fled  the  hours, 
Love  warbled  loud  his  sweetest  lay, 

Joy  deck'd  our  brows  with  laughing  flowers, 
And  Rapture  pour'd  his  brightest  ray! 

But  now  alas !  I  rove  alone, 

lilanch'd  is  my  cheek,  and  dim  my  eye, 
Echo  repeats  each  heartfelt  groan, 

And  murmurs  every  burning  sigli. 

He  sigh'd  no  more,  the  dews  of  night 
Fell  on  his  cheek,  so  cold  so  pale, 

The  sorrowing  moon  \\iihdrew  her  light, 
And  darkness  mourn'd  along  tlie  vale ! 
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Soon  as  the  sun  dispell'd  the  gloom, 

And  flash'd  upon  the  eastern  wave, 
The  Aiurian  youths  bewail'd  his  doom, 

And  Omar  sliar'd  his  Azza's  grave. 

The  love-eyed  Gazels  sport  along, 

Where  now  the  youthful  heauties  sleep ; 

The  camel-drivers  cease  their  song, 
And  o'er  their  mingled  ashes  weep  \ 

And  often  as  the  pale  moon  hangs 
Her  full-orb'd  beauty  midst  the  skies, 

The  Aiurian  maids  rehearse  the  pangs, 
That  clos'd  the  iaithful  Omar's  eyes. 

And  as  in  silver  tones  they  sing, 

That  she  was  lovely,  he  was  brave, 
They  kiss  the  sweetest  flowers  of  spring, 

And  strew  them  o'er  the  lover's  grave* 

The  ambrosial  kiss  of  beauty  glows, 

And  gives  new  fragrance  to  each  flower; 

Their  gems  of  grief  einpearl  the  rose, 
And  add  fresh  life  to  beauty's  pow'r. 

ANTHOLOGY, 


THURSDAY. 

THE  HAPPY  OLD  AGE. 

**  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cry'd, 
"  The  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are  grey, 

*'  You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man, 
"  Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray." 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
"  I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 

"  And  abus'd  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at  first, 
"  That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last." 

"  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cry'd, 
"  And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away  ; 

"  And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone, 
"  Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray."  , 
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"  In  the  d«.ys  of  my  youth/'  Father  William  replied, 
"  I  remejubn-'d  thai  youth  would  not  last; 

"  I  thought  of  the  future  whatever  I  did, 
"  That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past/1 

"  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"  And  life  must  be  hastening  away  ; 
"  You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death  ! 

"  Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray/' 

"  I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  Father  William  replied, 

"  Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  ; 
"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  remember'd  my  God, 

"  And  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age/'     ANTHOLOGY, 


READING   LESSONS. 


AFTER  THE  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 


p  THE  FIRST  WEEK. 

MONDAY. 

TO-MORROW. 

To-MORROW,  didst  thou  say! 

Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say,  to-morrow. 

Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — to-morrow ! 

*Tis  a  sharper  who  stakes  his  penury 

Against  thy  plenty — who  takes  thy  ready  cash  ; 

And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  promises, 

The  currency  of  idiots.     Injurious  bankrupt, 

That  gulls  the  easy  creditor !  —To-morrow  I 

It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 

In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 

Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar. 

Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 

With  those  who  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 

HPis  Fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father ; 

Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are ;  and  as  baseless 

As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend — arrest  the  present  moments ; 

For  be  assur'd,  they  all  are  arrant  tell-tales ; 

And  tho'  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path  trackless 

As  the  wing'd  couriers  of  the  air, 

They  post  to  heaven,  and  there  record  thy  folly. 

Because,  tho'  stationed  on  the  important  watch, 

Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  sentinel, 

Didst  let  them  pass  unnotic'd,  unimprov'd, 
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And  know,  for  that  thou  slumbered'st  on  the  guard, 

Thou  shall  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 

For  every  fugitive :  and  when  thou  thus 

Shalt  ^tand  impleaded  at  tiie  high  tribunal 

Of  hood-wink'd  justice,  who  shall  tell  thy  audit? 

Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio; 

Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings, 

Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms  !  far  more  precious 

Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain. 

Oh  !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but  like 

The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee!      COTTON. 


TUESDAY. 

THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

WELL,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison  !  I  have  lost 
Such  beauties  and  such  feelings,  as  had  been 
Most  sweet  to  have  remember'd,  even  when  age 
Had  dirrmfd  my  eyes  to  blindness!  they,  meanwhile, 
My  friends,  whom  I  may  never  meet  agaiu, 
On  springy  heath  along  the  hill-top  edge 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told ; 
The  roaring  dell,  o'er  wooded,  narrow,  deep, 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  like  abridge;  that  branchless  ash, 
V  nMinii'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still 
Fann'd  by  the  water-fall!  And  there,  my  friends, 
Behold  the  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds, 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  dim  clay-stone. 

Now  my  friends  emerge 

Beneath  the  wide  wide  Heaven,  and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  track  .IK      ilicent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea 
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With  some  fair  bark  perhaps  which  lightly  touches 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two -isles 
Of  purple  shadow  !   Yes !  they  wander  on 
Jn  gladness  all;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 
My  gentle-hearted  CHARLES  !  for  thou  had'st  pin'il 
And  hunger'd  after  Nature  many  a  year 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  thro'  evil  and  pain, 
^And  strange  calamity  !     Ah  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun  ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb, 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers  !  richlier  burn,  ye  clouds ! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves  ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean! — So  my  friend 
Struck  with  deep  joy  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood, 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  a  bodily,  a  living  thing, 
Which  acts  upon  the  mind — and  with  such  hues 
As  clothe  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  he  makes 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

A  delight 

Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there  !  Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  sooth'd  me.     Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  lov'd  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  walnut  tree 
Was  richly  ting'd ;  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now  with  blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Thro'  the  late  Twilight :  and  tho'  now  the  Bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitters, 
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Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  her, 
Sings  in  the  bcan-ilmver  !   Henceforth  I  slnll  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  ami  pure, 
No  scene  so  narrow  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty  !     And  sometimes 
'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promis'd  good, 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joy  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  CHARLES!  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  strait  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it!  deeming  its -black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  the  light) 
Wad  cross'd  >the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory 
While  tlioii  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  still,. 
Flew  creeping  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  CHARLES!  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant,  which  tells  of  life. 

COLERIDGE. 


THURSDAY. 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

SWEET  songstress,  that  unseen,  unknown, 

Dost  pour  the  softly-varied  strain, 
Why  dost  thou  wander  still  alone, 

Why  to  the  silent  woods  complain  ? 

«. 
Oft  have  I  linger'd  in  the  grove, 

To  hear  thy  melting,  soothing  song; 
To  me  it  seem'd  a  song  of  love, 

Nor  could  I  think  the  darkness  long. 

But  oh!  sweet  bird,  why  shun  the  light? 

Why  still  repeat  the  lonesome  lay  \ 
Those  notes,  that  smooth  the  brow  of  night, 

Might  kindle  bright  the  face  of  day. 

Thus  have  I  cried,  but  cried  in  vain ; 

For  soon  the  songstress  of  the  grove, 
As  though  the  morn  auaken'd  pain, 

More  faintly  breath'd  her  song  of  love. 
H 
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But  tho*  she  shuns  my  wistful  sight, 

So  softly,  sweetl    does  she  sing, 
I  deem  her  not  the  Bird  of  Night, 

But  hail  the  Poet  of  the  Spring.  DYER. 


FRIDAY. 

SONG  OF  THE  ARAUCANS  DURING  A  THUNDER 
STORM. 

.    THE  storm  cloud  grows  deeper  above, 
Araucans!  the  tempest  is  ripe  in  the  sky, 
Our  forefathers  come  from  their  islands  of  bliss, 
They  come  to  the  war  of  the  winds. 

The  souls  of  the  strangers  are  there. 

In  their  garments  of  darkness  they  ride  thro*  the  heaven; 

The  cloud  that  so  lurid  rolls  over  the  bill, 

Is  red  with  their  weapons  of  fire. 

Hark  !  hark !  in  the  howl  of  the  wind 
The  shout  of  the  battle — the  clang  of  their  drums — 
The  horsemen  are  met,  and  the  shock  of  the  fight 
Is  the  blast  that  disbranches  the  wood. 

Behold  from  the  cloud  of  their  power 

The  lightning — the  lightning  is  lanc'd  at  our  sires, 

And  the  thunder  that  shakes  the  broad  pavement  of  heaven. 

And  the  darkness  that  shadows  the  day. 

• 

Ye  souls  of  our  fathers  be  brave  ! 
Ye  shrunk  not  before  the  invaders  on  earth, 
Ye  trembled  not  then  at  their  weapons  of  fire ; 
Brave  Spirits  ye  tremble  not  now ! 

Remember  the  land  was^your  own 
When  the  sons  of  destruction  came  over  the  seas, 
That  the  old  fell  asleep  in  the  fullness  of  days, 
And  their  children  wept  over  their  graves. 

Till  the  strangers  came  into  the  land 
With  tongues  of  deceit  and  with  weapons  of  fire, 
Then  the  strength  of  the  people  in  youth  was  cut  off, 
And  the  father  wept  over  the  son. 
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It  thickens—  the  tumult  of  tight, 
Louil  and  louder  the  blast  of  the  battle  is  heard  — 
Remember  the  wrongs  tha't  your  country  endures, 
Remember  the  fields  of  your  fame. 


j°y  '  ^r  the  strangers  recoil— 

They  give  way  —  they  retreat  to  the  lands  of  their  life  ! 
Pursue  them  !  pursue  them!  remember  your  wrongs  ! 
Let  your  lauces  be  drunk  with  their  wounds. 

The  souls  of  your  wives  shall  rejoice 
As  they  welcome  you  back  to  your  islands  of  bliss, 
And  the  breeze  that  refreshes  the  toil-throbbing  brow, 
Waft  thither  the  song  of  your  praise.         ANTHOLOGY. 


SATURDAY. 

HOPE. 

AUSPICIOUS  Hope!  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe : 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid  hour, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  hand-maid  spirits  bring! 
What  viewless  forms  th'  /Eoliau  organ  play, 
And  sweep  the  furrow'd  lines  of  anxious  thought  away! 

Angel  of  life !  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  ocean's  wildest  shore. 
Lo  !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark,  careering  o'er  uniathom'd  fields; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
With  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world. 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a  summer  smiles 
On  Behring's  rocks,  or  Greenland's  naked  isles ; 
Cold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  breezes  blow, 
From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow ; 
And  waft,  across  the  waves'  tumultuous  roar, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form ! 
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Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shattered  bark  delay ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

But  Hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep  : 
Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole, 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  soul : 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes, 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times, 
His  cottage  home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail, 
His  glassy  lake,  and  broomwood  blossom'd  vale, 
Rush  on  his  thought;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind, 
Treads  the  lov'd  shore  he  sighed  to  leave  behind ; 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  flies  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace ; 
Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear, 
And  clasps  with  many  a  sigh  his  children  dear ! 

CAMPBELL.     (Pleasures  of  Hope). 


THE  SECOND  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

ON  A  TEAR. 

OH  !  that  the  chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystalize  this  sacred  treasure ! 

Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart; 
A  secret  source  of  [tensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 

Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye ; 

Then,  trembling  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  Sensibility ! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light ! 

In  th.ee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine  ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright, 

Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine.  , 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 

Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief, 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  controul 

Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 
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Tiic  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 

In  every  clime,  in  every  'A»e  ; 
Thou  chitrni'st  in  Fancy's  idle  dream, 

In  Rea.^on's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear, 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  thejr  course. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  EURIPIDES. 

Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees, 
The  small  birds  build  there ;  and  at  summer  noon, 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sat  couceal'd, 
Sing  to  herself. 

There  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 

The  village  girls  singing  sweet  madrigals, 

Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear, 

And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I  saw  her, 

Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 

Twas  heaven  to  look  upon  ;  and  her  sweet  voice 

As  tuneable  as  a  harp  of  many  strings, 

At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul !        ROGERS, 


TUESDAY. 

MOUNT'S  BAY, 

MILD  blows  the  Zephyr  o'er  the  ocean  dark; 
Tiie  Zephyr  wafting  the  grey  twilight  clouds 
Across  the  waves  to  drink  the  solar  rays 
And  blush  with  purple. 

By  the  orient  gleam 
'Whiten ins;  the  foam  of  the  blue  wave  that  breaks 
Around  his  granite  feet ;  but  dimly  seen, 
.M.sji >tic  Michael  rises.     He  whose  brow 
J>  > -rown'd  with  castles,  and  wliosc  rocky  side* 
An-  clad  with  dusky  ivy.      He  \vin>*e  ba">e 
B».*5»,i  by  the  storms  of  a^es,  stands  lumiov'd 
113 
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Amidst  the  wreck  of  things,  the  change  of  time. 

That  base  encirled  by  the  azure  waves, 

Was  once  with  verdure  clad  ;  the  tow'riKg  oaks 

There  wav'd  their  branches  green,  the  sacred  oaks 

Whose  awful  shades  among,  the  Druids  stray 'd 

To  cut  the  hallow'd  miseltoe,  and  hold 

High  converse  with  their  Gods. 

On  yon  rough  craig 

Where  the  wild  tamarisk  whistles  to  the  sea  blast, 
The  Druid's  harp  was  heard,  swept  by  the  breeze 
To  softest  music,  or  to  grander  tones 
Awakened  by  the  awful  master's  hand. 
These  tones  will  sound  no  more!     The  rushing  waves, 
Raised  from  the  vast  Atlantic,  have  o'envhebu'd 
The  sacred  groves,  and  deep  the  Druids  lie 
In  the  dark  mist-clad  sea  of  former  time. 

On  the  sea 

The  sun-beams  tremble;  aud  the  purple  light 
Illumes  the  dark  B'olerium,.  seat  of  storms. 
High  are  his  granite  rocks.     His  frowning  brow 
Hangs  o'er  the  smiling  ocean.     In  his  caves 
The  "Atlantic  breezes  murmur.     In  his  caves, 
Where  sleep  the  haggard  Spirits  of  the  storm. 
Wild,  dreary  are  the  shistine  rocks  around. 
Encircled  by  the  wave,  where  to  the  breeze 
The  haggard  cormorant  shrieks;  and  far  beyoiKj 
Where  the  great  ocean  mingles  with  the  sky, 
Are  been  the  cloud-like  islands  grey  in  mists. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED, 

THY  awful  height,  Bolerium,  is  n^t  loved 
By  busy  man,  .and  no  one  wanders  there 
Save  he  who  follows  Nature;  he  whose  heart 
Is  warm  uith  love  and  rnercy ;  he  whose  eye 
Drops  the  bright  tear  when  anxious  Fancy  paiv^.s 
Upon  his  mind  the  image  of  the  iruiid, 
The  blue-eyed  maid,  who  died  beneath  thy  surge* 
Where  you  dark  cliff  o'ershadous  the  blue  main, 
Til  so  R  A  died  amidst  the  stormy  waves; 
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And  on  its  feet  the  sea-dews  wash'd  her  corpse, 
And  the  wild  breath  of  storms  shook  her  black  locks. 
Young  was  THEORA,  bluer  was  her  eye 
Than  the  bright  azure  of  the  moon-light  night; 
Fair  was  her  cheek  as  is  the  ocean  cloud 
Red  with  the  morning  ray. 

Amidst  the  groves 

The  greens  and  nodding  rocks  that  overhang 
The  grey  Killarney,  passed  her  morning  day* 
^Bright  with  the  beams  of  joy.     To  solitude, 
To  Nature,  and  to  God,  she  gave  her  ynutli. 
Hence  were  her  passions  tuned  to  harmony  ; 
Her  azure  eye  oft  glisterid  with  the  tear 
Of  sensibility,  and  her  soft  cheek 
Glow'd  with  the  blush  of  rapture.     Hence  she  lov'd 
To  wander  midst  the  green  wood  silver'd  o'er 
By  the  bright  moon-beam.     Hence  she  lov'd  the  rocks 
Crown'd  with  the  nodding  ivy ;  and  the  lake 
Fair  with  the  purple  morning,  and  the  sou 
Expansive,  mingling  with  the  arched  sky. 
Kindled  by  genius  in  her  bosom,  glowed 
The  sacred  fire  of  freedom.    Her  eagle  eye 
Piercing  the  blue  immensity  of  space, 
Held  converse  with  the  lucid  sons  of  Heaven, 
The  day-stars  of  creation,  or  pursued 
-The  dusky  planets  rolling  round  the  sun, 
And  drinking  in  bis  radiance,  light,  and  life. 
Such  was  the  maiden  !  such  was  she  who  fled 
Her  native  shores. 

Dark  in  the  midnight  cloud 
M  lien  the  wild  blast  upon  his  pinions  bore 
The  dying  shrieks  of  Erin's  injur'd  sons, 
She  'scaped  the  murderer's  arm. 

The  British  bark 

Bore  her  across  the  ocean.     From  the  west 
Tlis1  \\hirlwind  rose,  the  lire-fraught  clouds  of  heaven 
\Vi-n.'  mingled  with  the  wave.     The  shattered  bark 
^Suiik  at  thy  feet,  Holerium ;  and  the  white  surge 
C'Ks'd  on  given  Krin's  daughter.  H.  DAVY. 
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THURSDAY. 

THE  BRITISH  STRIPLING^  WAR-SONG. 

YES,  noble  old  warrior !  this  heart  lias  beat  high, 

Since  you  told  of  the  deeds  that  our  countrymen  wrought; 

0  lend  me  the  sabre  that  hung  by  thy  thigh, 
And  I  too  will  right  as  my  forefathers  fought. 

Despise  not  my  youth,  for  my  spirit  is  stcd'd, 

And  I  know  there  is  strength  in  the  grasp  of  my  hand; 

Yea,  as  firm  as  thyself  would  I  march  to  the  field, 
And  as  proudly  would  die  for  my  dear  native  land* 

In  the  sports  of  my  childhood  I  mimick'd  the  fight, 
The  sound  of  a  trumpet  suspended  my  breath; 

And  ray  fancy  still  wander'd  by  day  and  by  night, 
Amid  battle  and  tumult,  'mid  conquest  and  death*. 

My  own  shout  of  onset  when  the  armies  advance, 
How  oft  it  awakes  me  from  visions  of  glory  ; 

When  I  meant  to  have  leapt  on  the  Hero  of  France, 

And  have  dash'd  him  to  earth,  pale,  and  breathless* 
and  gory* 

As  late  thro'  the  city  with  banners  all  streaming, 
To  the  music  of  trumpets  the  warriors  rlew  by,* 

With  helmet  and  scymetars  nuked  and  gleaming, 

On   their  proud-trampling,  thunder-hoof d  bteeds   did 
they  fly; 

1  sped  to  yon  heath  that  is  lonely  and  bare, 

For  each  nerve  was  unquiet,  each  pulse  in  alarm ; 
And  I  huii'd  the  mock-lance  thro'  the  objectless  air, 
And  in  open-eyed  dream  prov'd  the  strength  of  my  arm. 

Yes,  noble  old  warrior!  this  heart  has  beat  high, 

Since  you  told  of  the  deeds  that  our  countrymen  wrought ; 

O  lend  me  the  sabre  that  hung  by  thy  thigh, 
And  I  too  will  light  as  my  forefathers  fought. 

COLERIDGE* 


The  Lover's  Rock. 
FRIDAY. 

THE  LOVER'S  ROCK, 

THE  maiden  through  the  fav'ring  night 
From  Granada  took  her  flight; 
She  bade  her  father's  liousc  farewell, 
And  fled  away  with  Manuel. 

No  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
"With  Lai  la's  cheek,  or  Laila's  eye ; 
No  maiden  lov'd  with  purer  truth, 
Or  ever  fov'd  a  lovelier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled  across  the  plain, 
The  father's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain, 
In  hope  to  Murcia  on  they  flee, 
To  Peace  and  Love  and  Liberty. 

And  now  they  reach  the  mountain's  height; 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight, 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manuel's  breast, 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest. 

But  while  she  slept,  the  passing  gale* 
Wav'd  the  maiden's  flowing  veil, 
Her  father,  as  he  cross'd  the  height, 
Saw  the  veil  so  long  and  white. 

Young  Manuel  started  from  his  sleep, 
He  saw  them  hast'ning  uj>  the  steep, 
And  Laila  shriek'd,  and  desperate  now 
They  climb'd  the  precipice's  brow. 

They  saw  him  raise  his  angry  hand 
And  follow  with  his  ruflian  band ; 
They  saw  them  climbing  up  the  steep, 
And  heard  his  curses  loud  and  deep. 

Then  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  woe, 
He  loosen'd  crags  and  roll'd  below, 
He  loasen'd  rocks,  for  Manuel  strove 
For  life,  and  liberty,  and  lover 


The  Lover's  Reck* 
SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THE  ascent  was  steep  the  rock  was  high, 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh, 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  there, 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  Moorish  chief  umnov'd  could  see* 
His  daughter  bend  the  suppliant  knee; 
He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead, 
And  swore  the  Christian  slave  should  bleed 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow, 
And  make  the  Christian  fall  below, 
He  bade  the  archers  airn  the  dart, 
And  pierce  the  maid's  apostate  heart, 

The  archers  aiin'd  their  arrows  there,. 
She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despair, 
*'  Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free ! 
«'  Then  leap  below  and  die  with  me." 

He  clasp'd  her  close  and  groan'd  farewell, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  fell ; 
They  leapt  a-dowii  the  craggy  side, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid,. 
The  Christian  youth/  and  Moorish  maid* 
But  never  cross  was  planted  there, 
To  mark  the  victims  of  despair. 

Yet  every  Murcian  maid  can  tell 
Where  Laila  lies  who  lov'd  so  well, 
And  every  youth  who  passes  there, 
Says  for  Manuel's  soul  a  prayer. 

From  the  Spanish  o 
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THE  THIRD  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

THE  LAST  MINSTRELv 

THE  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  grey, 
Seem'd  Jo  have  known  a  better  day  I 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy ; 
The  lust  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry. 
For  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fledr 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 
High  ptac'd  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
lie  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 
And  tun'd,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  lov'd  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
The  Minstrel  gaz'd  with  wishful  eye— 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  uigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pass'd, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  clos'd  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  duchess  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien  and  rev'rend  face, 
And  bade  her  page,  the  menials  tell, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well. . 
H6 
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When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  bis  minstrel  pride; 
And  would  the  noble  duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear? 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED* 

THE  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained : 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But  when  he  reached  the  rooms  of  state 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied ; 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  makes  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes  long  past  of  joy  and  pain, 
Come  vvildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
Jie  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  jaim  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee, 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  conld  recal  an  ancient  strain 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
He  had  phyed  it  to  king  Charles  the  Good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared  to  try, 
The  long  forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fiiigers  strayed,  ,          "J 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  h*  shook  his  hoary  head,  J 
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But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild', 
The  old  man  raised  Irs  face  and  .smiled; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  extacy  I 
In  varying  cadence  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  aiong : 
Tlic  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidence  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 
And  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
T\vas  tlwsthe  LATEST  MINSTREL  sung. 

WALTER  SCOTT, 


WEDNESDAY. 

SCOTLAND^ 

BREATHES  there  the  man,  with  soufso  dead> 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concenter'd  all  in  seltj 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhononr'd,  and  unsung. 

O  Caledonia !  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  peetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Lund  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
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Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

Still  as  I  view  each  well  known  scener 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left* 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  stilj, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream,  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none*  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettricke  break, 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there  forgotten  and  alone,, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

WALTER  SCOTT* 


THURSDAY. 

ON  THE  BEING  OF  A  GOD. 

RETIRE  ; — the  world  shut  out ; — thy  thoughts  call  hcfiiie 

Imagination's  airy  wing  repress ; — 

Lock  up  thy  senses  ; — let  no  passion  stir ; — 

Wake  all  to  Reason  ;— let  her  reign  alone  ; — 

Then,  in  thy  soul's  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 

Of  Nature's  silence,  midnight,  thus  enquire, 

As  I  have  done. — 

What  am  I  ?  and  from  whence  ? — 1  nothing  know, 

But  that  l^am  ;  and  since  I  am,  conclude 

Something  eternal :  had  there  eVr  been  nought,. 

Nought  still  had  been  :  eternal  there  must  be.  — 

But'what  eternal  ? — Why  not  human  race  1 

And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  ? — 

That's  hard  to  be  conceived  ;  since  every  link 

Of  that  long  chain'd  succession  i#,so  frail ; 

Can  every  part  depend,  and  not  the  whole  1 

Yet  grant  it  true ;  new  difficulties  rise ; 

I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea,  nor  see  the  shore. 

Whence -earth,  and  these  bright  orbs !   Eternal  too? 
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<  i  rant  matter  was  eternal ;  still  these  orbs 

Would  want  some  other  father ;  much  design 

Is  seen  hi  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes; 

Design  implies  intelligence,  and  art : 

That  can't  he  from  themselves —or  man;  that  art 

Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  ] 

Ancf  nothing  greater,  yet  allow'd,  than  man. 

Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain. 

Shot  thro'  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  ? 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 

Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Has  matter  innate  motion  7     Then  each  atom, 

Asserting  its  indisputable  right 

To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dust : 

Has  matter  none  ?     Then  whence  these  glorious  forms, 

And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  repos'd  I 

Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?     Has  it  thought, 

Judgment,  and  genius?     Is  it  deeply  learn'd 

In  mathematics  ?     Has  it  fram'd  such  laws^ 

Which,  but  to  guess,  a  NEWTON  made  immortal  1 

If  art,  to  form;  and  counsel,  to  conduct; 

And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill, 

Resides  not  in  each  block ; — a  GODHEAD  reigns. 

And  if  a  GOD  there  is,  that  GOD  HOW  GREAT  ! 

YOUNG* 


FRIDAY. 

THE  HERMIT'S  SONG. 

ALONG  this  narrow  valley  you  might  see 

The  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  ground, 
And  here,  and  there,  a  solitary  tree, 

Or  mossy  stone,  or  rocH  with  woodbine  crown'd. 

Oft  did  the  cliffs  reverberate  the  sound 
Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high ; 

And  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 
The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry, 
Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 
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One  cultivated  spot  there  was,  that  spread 

Its  flowery  bosom  to  the  noon-day  beam, 
Where  many  a  rose-bud  rears  its  blushing  head, 

And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 

Sooth'd  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream 
Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Edwin's  soul : 

He  minded  not  the  sun's  last  trembling  gleam, 
Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll, — 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents  stole. 

"  Hail !  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast^ 

And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose ; 
Can  Passion's  wildest  uproar"  lay  to  rest, 

And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  I 

Here  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes,, 
And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 

O  Solitude!  the  man  who  thee  forgoes,. 
WThen  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings, 
Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur  spring;?:, 

"  Vain  man !  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire  1 

Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid : — 
To  friends,  attendants,  armies,  bought  with  hire  I 

It  is  thy  weakness  that  requires  their  aid. — 

To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlaid? 
They  iear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  storm  f — • 

To  hosts  through  carnage  who  to  conquests  wade  ? 
Behold  the  victor  vanquish'^  by  the  worm  ! 
Behold  what  deeds  of  >woe  the  locust  can  perform  I' 

*  True  dignity  is  his,  whose  tranquil  mind 

Virtue  has  rais'd  above  the  things  below, 
Who  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  resign'd, 

Shrinks  not  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow."-— 

This  strain  from  'midst  the  rocks  was  heard  to  flow 
In  solemn  sounds.    Now  beam'd  the  evening  star, 

And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow, 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car ; 
And  hoary  mountain-cliffs  shone  faintly  from  afar. 

BEATTIK. 
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SATURDAY. 

HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY. 


iw  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

e  iron  scourge,  ami  torturing  hour, 

e  bad  affright,  atHict  the  best! 


DAUGHTER  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose 

The 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  uufelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design' J, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade,  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern,  rugged  nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 
What  sorrow  was,  tliou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe, 

ScarM  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  laughter,  noise,  and  thoughtless  joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe ; 
By  vain  prosperity  receiv'd, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  array'd, 

Iinmcrs'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend: 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 

And  Pity;  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh  !  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  ! 

in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 
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(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 

With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mies, 

With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 

Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty, 

\ 
Thy  form  benign,  oh  !  Goddess,  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

The  generous  spark  extinct  revive. 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive,  - 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man, 

GRAY, 


THE  FOURTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY, 

fcOSABELLE. 

OH  listen,  listen,  ladyes  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell :   , 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelie, 

"  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  f 

"  And  gentle  ladye  deign  to  stay  ! 
"  Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

"  Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to  day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 

"  To  isle  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
"  The  Ushers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 

"  Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh- 

"  Tis  not  because  lord  Lindesay's  heir, 
"  To  night  at  Ross] in  leads  the  bal(K 

e(  But  that  my  ladye  mother  there 
"  Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hail. 
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'«  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
"  And  Lindesay  at  the  rinyj  rides,  well, 

"  But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
"  If  'tis  not  till'd  by  RosabeDe." 

O'er  Rosslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wond'rous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleafn. 
Twas  broader  than  the  watch-tire  light, 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon- beam, 

Sccni'd  all  ou  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Rosslin's  chiefs  uncolHn'd  lie  ; 
Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sbeath'd  in  his  iron  panoply., 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rosc-carv'd  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaz/,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  Hue  of  high  $t,  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Rosslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapclle  ; 

Each  one  tiie  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  I 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea  waves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung, 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


TUESDAY. 

AMYNTA.      A  PASTORAL. 

MY  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook  ; 
No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  1  wove  ; 
Ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love. 
But  wluil  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  ? 
\\liy  left  I  Amynta  I  V»'h\  hrok«*  I  my  vow  ? 


The  Bard  without  a  Name. 

Through  regions  remote,  in  vain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  world  secure  me  from  love. 
All !  fool  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well  founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 
Ah,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 
And  I'll  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  more  ! 

Alas.!  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine  \ 

Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  no  more  can  be  thine  I 

Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vain, 

The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 

Alt  I  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  1 

Why  left  I  Amyuta  ?  Why  broke  I  my  vow  ? 

SIR  GILBERT  ELLIOT. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  BAUD  WITHOUT  A  NAMF. 

WHERE  Borflia  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand', 

Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot's  western  strand, 

Through  slaty  hills  whose  sides  are  shagg'd  with  thorn. 

Where  springs  in  scatter'd  tufts  the  dark  green  corn, 

Tow'rs  wood-girt  Harden  far  above  the. vale,, 

And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail. 

A  hardy  race,  who  never  shrunk  from  war,. 

The  Scot,  to  rival  realms  a  mighty  bar, 

Here  fix'd  his  mountain  home — a  wide  domain,, 

And  rich  the  soil,  had  purple  heath  been  grain  ; 

But  what  the  niggard  ground  of  wealth  denied, 

From  fields  more  bless'd  his  fearless  arm  supplied* 

The  waning  harvest-moon  shone  cold  and  bright ; 
The  warder's  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
And  as  the  massy  portals  wide  were  flung, 
WTith  stamping  hoofs  the  rocky  pavement  hung. 
WThat  fair,  haif-veil'd,  leans  from  her  lattic'd  hall, 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torch-light  fall  ? 
'Tis  Yarrow's  fairest  flower,  who  through  the  gloom,. 
Looks  wistful  for  her  lover's  dancing  plume. 
Amid  the  piles  of  spoil  that  strew'd  the  ground,. 
Her  ear  ali-auxious,  cu  light  a  vyailing  sound ; 
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%Vith  trembling  haste  the  youthful  matron  flew, 
And  from  the  hurried  heaps  an  infant  drew. 

Scar'd  at  the  light,  his  little  hands  he  flung 
Around  her  neck,  and  to  her  bosom  clung  ; 
While  beauteous  Mary  sooth'd  in  accents  mild, 
His  fluttering  soul,  and  clasp'd  her  foster-child. 
-Of  milder  moot}  the  gentle  captive  grew, 
Nor  lov'd  the  scenes  that  scar-d  his  infant  view : 
In  vales  remote,  from  tamps  and  castles  far, 
He  shunn'd  the  fearful,  shuddering  joy  of  war; 
Content  the  loves  of  simple  swains  to  sing, 
Or  wake  to  fame  the  harp's  heroic  string. 

His  are  the  strains  whose  wandering  echoes  thrill 
The  shepherd,  lingering  on  the  twilight-hill, 
When  evening  brings  the  merry  folding  hours,  - 
And  sun-eyed  daisies  close  their  winking  flowers. 
He  liv'd  o'er  Yarrow's  flower  to  shed  the  tear, 
To  strew  the  holly-leaves  o'er  Harden's  bier ; 
But  none  was  found  above  the  Minstrel's  tomb, 
Emblem  of  peace,  to  bid  the  daisy  bloom : 
He,  nameless  as  the  race  from  whence  he  sprung, 
'd  othej  nainesj  and  left  his  own  unsung. 

LEYDEN'S  Scenes  of  Infancy. 


THURSDAY. 

MUSTER  OF  THE  GRECIAN  ARMY. 

THE  chiefs  inclose  their  king ;  the  hosts  divide, 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst  the  blue-eyed  virgin  flies ; 
From  rank  to  rank  she  darts  her  ardent  eyes : 
The  dreadful  JLgh,  Jove's  immortal  shield, 
Blaz'd  on  her  arm,  and  lightened  all  the  field  : 
Round  the  vast  orb  an  hundred  serpents  roll'd, 
Form'd  the  briglrt  fringe,  and  seem'd  to  burn  hi  gold. 
With  this  each  Grecian's  manly  breast  she  warms ; 
Swells  their  bold  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous  arms 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious  to  return, 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  burn. 

As  on  some  mountain  thro'  the  lofty  grove, 
The  crackling  flames  asceiid,  and  blaze  above ; 
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The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise, 

Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  hair' the  skies: 

So  from  the  polish'tl  arms,  and  brazen  shields, 

A  gleaniy  splendour  flashed  along  the  fields. 

Not  less  their  number  than  the  embody'd  cranes, 

Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asia's  wat'ry  plains, 

That  o'er  the  windings  of  Cayster's  springs, 

Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling  wings, 

Now  tow'r  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds ; 

Now  light  with  noise ;  with  noise  the  field  resounds. 

Thus  uum'rous  and  confus'd,  extending  wide, 

The  legions  crowd  Scamander's  flo\v'ry  side ; 

With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  covered  o'er, 

And  thund'ring  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  shore. 

Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deepening  lines. 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain, 
Collects  his  flocks  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall, 
Tow'rs  o'er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all : 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  the  pastures  leads 
His  subject-herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  Gods,  th' exalted  chief  was  seen, 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien ; 
Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread, 
And  dawning  conquests  spredd  around  his  head. 

POPE'S  Homer. 


FRIDAY. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  SANCTIONS  HENRY'S 
DESIGN  TO  INVADE  FRANCE.' 

• THEREFORE  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  but, 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home : 
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Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad: 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stints, 
—-Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  btivl  ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  hut-royal  of  their  emperor: 

Who,  busy'd  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
^— The  singing  mason  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 
"The  poor  mechanic  porters  crouding  in 

Their  heavy  burthens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously. 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 

Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 

in>  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  a-i'oot, 

End  in  one  purpose,  and  be.  all  well  born 

Without  defeat.     Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake: 

If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home, 

Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog, 

Let  us  be  worry 'd ;  and  our  nation  lose 

The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henri/  V}, 


SATURDAY. 

HENRY  THE  FIFTH  SAILS  FOR  THE  CONQUEST  OP 
FRANCE. 

THUS  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  well  appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
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With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 

Play  with  your  fancies  ;  ur.d  in  them  behold, 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing  : 

Hear  the -shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 

To  sounds  coufus'd :  behold  the  thmiden  sails, 

Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 

Breasiiug  the  lofty  surge :  O,  do  but  think, 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage ;  and  behold 

A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 

For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 

JHolding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow  ! 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy ; 

And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still, 

Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 

Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  or  puissance ; 

For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 

"With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 

These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 

Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege; 

Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 

With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 

Suppose,  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 

Tells  Harry — that  the  king  doth  offer  him 

Catherine,  his  daughter  ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry, 

Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 

The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 

With  linstock  now  the  dev'lish  cannon  touches, 

And  down  goes  all  before  him.     Still  be  kind, 

And  eke  out  performance  with  your  mind. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  V), 


THE  FIFTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

A  BATTLE  FROM  HOMER. 

THE  saffron  morn,  with  early  blushes  spread, 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  Tithonus'  bed ; 
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With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heav'n  with  sacred  light : 
When  baleful  Eris,  sent  by  Jove's  command. 
The  torch  of  discord  blazing  in  her  hand, 
Thro'  the  red  skies  her  bloody  sign  extends, 
And,  wrapt  in  tempests,  o'er  the  fleet  descends. 
High  on  Ulysses'  bark,  her  horrid  stand 
She  took,  and  thunder'd  thro7  the  seas  and  land. 
Ev'n  Ajax  and  Achilles  heard  the  sound, 
Whose  ships,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
Thence  the  black  fury  through  the  Grecian  throng 
With  horror  sounds  the  loud  Orthiah  song  : 
The  navy  shakes,  and  at  the  dire  alarms, 
Each  bosom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  arms. 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious  to  return, 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  burn. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 
Writh  loud  command,  with  great  example  fires ; 
Himself  first  rose,  himself  before  the  rest 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  armour  diest. 
And  first  he  cas'd  his  manly  legs  around 
In  shining  greaves  with  silver  buckles  bound : 
The  beaming  cuirass  next  adorn'd  his  breast, 
The  same  which  once  king  Cinyras  pos&est : 
Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise, 
Whose  imitated  scales,  against  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  how VI, 
Like  colour'd  rainbows  o'er  a  show'ry  cloud  : 
A  radiant  baldrick,  o'er  his  shoulder  ty'd, 
Sustain'd  the  sword  that  glittrr'd  at  his  side : 
His  buckler's  mighty  orb  was  next  display  VJ, 
That  round  the  warrior  cast  a  dreadful  shade  ; 
Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround, 
And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crown'd: 
Tremendous  Gorgon  frowii'd  upon  his  field, 
And  circling  terrours  fill'd  th'  expressive  shield  : 
Within  its  concave  hung  a  silver  thong, 
On  wJiich  a  inimick  serpent  creeps  along, 
His  azure  length  in  easy  waves  extends, 
Till  in  three  heads  th'  embroider'd  monster  ends. 
Last  o'er  his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  plac'd, 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  grac'd  ; 
And  in  his  hand  two  steely  jav'lins  wields, 
That  blaze  to  heav'n,  and  lighten  all  the  fields. 
I 
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TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THAT  instant  Jimo,  and  the  martial  maid, 
In  happy  thunders  promis'd  Greece  their  aid ; 
High  o'er  the  chief  they  clash'd  their  arms  in  air, 
And  leaning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war. 

Close  to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  mound, 
The  fiery  coursers  to  their  chariots  bound 
The  squires  restrain'd  :  the  foot,  with  those  who  wield 
The  lighter  arms,  rush  forward  to  the  field. 
To  second  these,  in  clo.se  array  combined, 
The  squadrons  spread  tiieir  sable  wings  behind. 
Now  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  sun, 
As  with  the  light  the  warriors'  toils  begun. 
Ev'n  Jove,  whose  thunder  spoke  his  wrath,  dislill'd 
Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field : 
The  woes  of  men  unwilling  to  survey, 
And  all  the  slaughters  that  must  stain  the  day. 

Near  Ilus'  tomb,  in  order  rang'd  around, 
The  Trojan  lines  possess'd  the  rising  ground. 
There  wise  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood ; 
./Eneas,  honour'd  as  a  guardian  god ; 
Bold  Polybus,  Agenor  the  divine ; 
The  brother  warriors  of  Antenor's  line  ; 
With  youthful  Acamas,  whose  beauteous  face 
And  fair  proportion,  match'd  th'  etherial  race. 
Great  Hector,  cever'd  with  his  spacious  shield, 
Plies  all  the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 
As  the  red  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
Thro'  the  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retires; 
Thus  thro'  the  ranks  appear'd  the  godlike  man, 
Plung'd  in  the  rear,  or  blazing  in  the  van; 
While  streamy  sparkles,  restless  as  he  flies, 
Flash  from  his  arms  as  lightning  from  the  skies* 
As  sweating  reapers  in  some  wealthy  field, 
Rang'd  in  two  bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield, 
Bear  down  the  furrows,  'till  their  labours  meet ; 
Thick  falls  the  heapy  harvest  at  their  feet : 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  field  of  war  divide, 
And  falling  ranks  are  strevv'd  011  ev'ry  side. 
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None  stoopM  a  thought  to  base  inglorious  flight ; 
Hut  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight. 
Not  rabid  wolves  more  ik-rre  contest  their  prey : 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  resign  the  day. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THUS  while  the  morning-beams  increasing  bright 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  growing  light, 
Cominutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  vale 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal. 
When  his  tirM  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear, 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war ; 
But  not  'till  half  the  prostrate  forests  lay 
Stretch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  expos'd  to  day), 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  Greeks'  impulsive  might 
Pierc'd  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light. 
Great  Agamemnon  then  the  slaughter  led, 
And  slew  Bienor  at  his  people's  head  : 
Whose  squire,  Oileus,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
Leap'd  from  the  chariot  to  revenge  his  king ; 
But  in  his  front  he  felt  the  fatal  wound, 
Which  pierc'd  his  brain,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Atrides  spoil'd,  and  left  them  on  the  plain  ; 
Vain  wras  their  youth,  their  glitt'ring  armour  vain : 
Now  soil'd  with  dust,  and  naked  to  the  sky, 
Their  snowy  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  lie. 

Two  sons  of  i'liani  next  to  battle  move, 
The  product  one  of  marriage,  one  of  love; 
In  the  same  car  the  brother-warriors  ride, 
This  took  the  charge  to  combat,  that  to  guide : 
Far  other  task!  than  when  they  wont  to  keep, 
On  Ida's  top  their  father's  fleecy  sheep. 
These  on  the  mountains  once  Achilles  found. 
And  captive  led,  with  pliant  osiers  bound  ; 
Then  to  their  sire  for  ample  sums  restor'd ; 
now  to  perish  by  Atrides'  sword ; 
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Pierc'd  in  the  breast  the  base-born  Isus  bleeds  : 
Cleft  thro'  the  head,  his  brother'-  fate  succeeds. 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victoi  falls, 
And  stript,  their  features  to  his  mind  recalls. 
The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die, 
But  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly : 
So*  when  a  lion,  ranging  o'er  the  lawns, 
Finds,  on  some  grassy  lair,  the  couching  fawns, 
Their  bones  he  cracks,  their  reeking  vitals  draws, 
And  grinds  the  quiv'ring  flesh  with  bloody  jaws ; 
The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  dare  not  stay, 
But  swift  thro'  rustling  thickets  bursts  her  way ; 
All  drown'd  in  sweat  the  panting  mother  flies, 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

AMIDST  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train, 
The  sons  of  false  Anlimachus  were  slain ; 
He,  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  sold, 
And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris'  gold. 
Atrides  mark'd,  as  these  their  safety  sought, 
And  slew  the  children  for  the  father's  fault; 
Their  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain, 
They  shook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  rein; 
Then  in  their  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall ; 
And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  for  mercy  call : 

Oli  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe, 
Antimachus  shall  copious  gifts  bestow  ; 
Soon  as  he  hears  that  not  in  battle  slain, 
The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detain, 
Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  shall  be  told, 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold. 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
The  youths  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears: 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stern  reply  ; 
If  from  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die : 
The  daring  wretch  who  once  in  council  stood 
To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood, 
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For  proffer'd  peace  !  Anil  sues  his  seed  for  grace  ? 
No,  die,  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race. 

This  said,  Pisander  from  the  car  he  cast, 
And  pierc'd  his  breast :  supine  he  breath'd  his  last. 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth  ;  but  as  he  lay, 
The  trenchant  falchion  lopp'd  his  hands  away ; 
His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng, 
And  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  trail  along. 
Then,  w  here  the  thickest  fought,  the  victor  flew ; 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 
The  brass  hoof'd  steeds  tumultuous -plunge  and  bound, 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  lab'ring  ground. 
Still  slaught'ring  on,  the  king  of  men  proceeds ; 
The  dislanc'd  army  wonders  at  his  deeds. 
As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conspire, 
And  o'er  the  forests  roll  the  flood  of  fire, 
In  blazing  heaps  the  grove's  old  honours  fall, 
And  one  refulgent  ruin  levels  all.  •          POPE'S  Homer. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  THE  GRECIAN  WALL. 

To  guard  the  gates  two  mighty  chiefs  attend, 
Who  from  the  Lapith's  warlike  race  descend ; 
This  Polypaetes,  great  Perithous'  heir, 
And  that  Leonteus,  like  the  God  of  war. 
As  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise; 
Thtir  roots  in  earth,  their  head  amidst  the  skies: 
Whose  spreading  arms  with  leafy  honours  crown'd, 
Forbid  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground ; 
High  on  the  hills  appears  their  stately  form, 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm. 
So  graceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand 
Of  raging  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear, 
And  Oenomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear: 
In  vain  ilieir  clamours  shake  the  ambient  fields, 
JH  vain  around  them  beat  their  hollow  shields; 
The  leiirie  s  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call, 
To  guard  their  navies,  and  defend  the  wall. 
I  3 
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when  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend, 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  tow'rs  descend, 
Forth  from  the  portals  rush'd  th'  intrepid  pair, 
Opposed  their  breasts,  and  slood  themselves  the  wan 
So  two  wild  boars  spring  furious  from  their  den, 
-Rous'd  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men; 
On  ev'ry  side  the  crackling  trees  they  tear, 
And  root  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare  ; 
They  gnash  their  tusks,  with  fire  their  eye-balls  roll, 
"Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul. 
Around  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung, 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  targets  rung; 
Fierce  was  the  iight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  pow'rs 
Maintain'd  the  walls,  and  mann'd  the  lofty  tow'rs: 
To  save  their  fleet,  the  last  efforts  they  try, 
And  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempesWfly. 

As  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  dreary  winter  on  his  frozen  wings  ; 
Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below  : 
So  fast  the  darts  on  either  army  pour, 
So  down  the  rampires  rolls  the  rocky  show*r  ; 
Heavy,  and  thick,  resound  the  batter'd  shields, 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

POPE'S  Homer, 


SATURDAY. 

PLEASURES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blaz'd 
The  gipsey's  faggot — there  we  stood  and  gaz'd ; 
Gaz'd  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Ker  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er, 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Imps,  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed  ; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  through  locks  of  blackest 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd;— 
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And  heroes  fled  the  sybil's  mutter'd  call, 

Whose  elfin  prowess  scal'd  the  orchard- wall. 

As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 

And  trac'<!  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 

How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  With  hopes  and  fears 

To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast ! 
This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  grey), 
Sooth'd  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 
As  in  his  scrip  we  rlropt  our  little  store, 
And  wept  to  think  that  little  was  no  more  ; 
He  breathed  his  prayer,  "  Long  may  such  goodness  live !" 
Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 
Angels,  when  Mercy's  mandate  wiug'd  their  flight, 
Had  stont  to  catch  new  ranture  from  the  si^ht. 

But  hark !  thro*  those  ol$  firs,  with  sullen  swell, 
The  church-clock  strikes!  ye  tender  scenes,  farewell ! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneam  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  fe\r  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  grey  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door, 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more, 
Each  eve  we  shot  the.  marble  thro'  the  ring, 
When  the  heart  danc'd,  and  life  was  in  its  spring: 
Alas!  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
That  faintly  echoed  to  the  voice  of  mirth.  ROGFPS. 


THE  SIXTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  SLAVE. 

V/IIKRE  fragrant  breezes  sigh'd  through  orange  bowers, 
And  siiringmcr  fountains  cool'd  the  air  with  showers, 
From  pomp  retired,  and  noon-tide's  burning  ray, 
The  fair,  the  royal  Nouronihar  lay. 
I  4 
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The  cups  of  roses,  newly  cropp'd,  were  spread 
Her  lovely  limbs  beneath,  and  o'er  her  head 
Imprisoned  nightingales  attuned  their  throats, 
And  lulled  the  princess  with  melodious  notes. 
Here  roil'd  a  lucid  stream  its  gentle  wave 
With  scarce-heard  murmur;  while  a  Georgian  slave 
Placed  near  the  couch  with  feathers  in  her  hand, 
The  lady's  panting  breast  in  silence  fann'cl. 
This  slave,  a  mild  and  simple  niaitf  was  she, 
Of  common  form,  and  born  of  low  degree, 
Whose  only  charms  were  smiles,  devoid  of  art, 
Whose  only  wealth,  a  gentle  feeling  heart. 

While  thus  within  her  secret  lov'd  retreat, 
Half-sleeping,  half  awake,  oppressed  with  heat, 
The  princess  slumber'd  ;  near  her,  shrill,  yet  faint, 
Rose  the  sad  tones  of  suppliant  sorrow's  plaint. 
She  starts,  and  angry  gazes  round  :  when  lo ! 
A  wretched  female,  bent  with  age  and  woe, 
Drags  her  unsteady  feet  the  arbour  nigh, 
\Vhike  every  step  isnumber'd  by  a  sigh. 
Soon  as  to  Nouronihar's  couch  she  came, 
Low  on  the  ground  her  weak  and  trembling  frame 
Exhausted  sank  ;  and  then,  with  gasping  breast, 
She  thus  in  plaintive  tones  the  fair  acjdress'd. 

"  If  e'er  compassion's  tear  your  cheek  could  stain, 
"  If  e'er  you  iunguish'd  in  disease  and  pain, 
"  If  e'er  you  synipathiz'd  with  age's  groan, 
"  Hear,  noble  lady,  hear  a  'suppliant's  moan ! 
"  Broken  by  days  of  want,  and  nights  of  tears, 
"  By  sickness  wasted,  and  oppress' d  by  years, 
"  Beneath  our  sacred  Mithra's  scorching  fire 
"  I  sink  enfeebled,  and  with  thirst  expire. 
"  Ion  stream  is  near :  Oh !  list  a  sufferer's  cry, 
"  And  reach  one  draught  of  water  lest  I  die  \" 

"  What  means  this  bold  intrusion  V  cried  the  fair, 
With  peevish  tone  and  discontented  air  ; 
"  What  daring  voice,  with  wearying  plaint,  infests 
"  The  sacred  grove  where  Persia's  princess  rests  ? 
"  Beggar!  begone,  and  let  these  clamours  cease  ! 
*'  This  buys  at  once  your  absence  and  my  peace." 
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TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THUS  said  the  princess,  and  indignant  frown'd, 
Then  cast  her  precious  bracelet  on  the  ground, 
And  turn'd  again  to  sleep.     With  joyless  eye 
The  fainting  stranger  saw  the  jewel  lie  : 
\Vhen  io  !  kind  Selinia  (the  Georgian's  name), 
Softly  with  water  from  the  fountain  came ; 
And  while,  with  gentle  grace,  she  gave  the  bowl, 
T^has  sweetly  sad  her  feeling  accents  stole. 

"  Humble  and  poor,  I  nothing  can  bestow, 
"  Except  these  tears  of  pity  for  your  woe. 
"  Tis  all  I  have  ;  but  yet  that  all  receive 
"  From  one  who  fain  your  sorrows  would  relieve." 

Scarce  are  these  words  pronomic'd,  when,  bless'd  sur 
prise  ! 

The  stranger's  age-bow'd  figure  swells  its  size ! 
No  more  the  stamp  of  years  deforms  her  face ; 
Her  tatter'd  shreds  to  sparkling  robes  give  place; 
Her  breath  perfumes  the  air  with  odours  sweet; 
Fresh  roses  spring  wherever  tread  her  feet ; 
Her  silver  wand,  her  form  of  heavenly  mould, 
Her  white  and  shining  robes,  her  wings  of  gold, 
Her  port  majestic,  and  superior  height, 
Announce  a  daughter  of  the  world  of  light ! 
The  princess,  whom  her  slave's  delighted  cries 
Compcll'd  once  more  to  ope  her  sleep- bound  eyes, 
With  wonder,  mix'd  with  awe,  the  scene  survey'd, 
While  thus  the  Peri  cheer'd  the  captive  maid. 

"  Look  up,  sweet  girl,  and  cast  all  fears  aside! 
"  I  seek  my  darling  son's  predestin'd  bride, 
"  And  bere  I  find  her :  here  are  fpund  alone, 
"  Feelings  as  kind,  as  gracious  as  his  own. 
"  For  you,  fair  princess,  in  whose  eyes  of  blue, 
"  The  strife  of  envy,  shame,  and  grief,  I  view, 
"  Observe,  and  profit  by  this  scene !  You  gave, 
"  But  oh  !  how  far  less  nobly  than  your  slave ! 
"  Your  bitter  speech,  proud  glance,  and  peevish  t< 
"  Too  plain  declar'd,  your  gift  was  meant  alone 
41  Your  own  repose  and  silence  to  secure, 
"  And  hush  the  beggar,  not  relieve  the  poor  \" 
I  5 
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She  ceas'd,  and  touching  with  her  silver  wand 
Her  destin'd  daughter,  straight  two  wings  expand 
Their  purple  plumes,  and  wave  o'er  either  arm  ; 
^exr,  to  her  person  spreads  the  powerful  charm. 
Then,  while  with  joy  divine  their  hearts  beat  high, 
Swift  as  the  lightning  of  a  jealous  eye, 
The  Peries  spread  their  wings,  and  soar'd  away 
To  the  bless'd  regions  of  eternal  day. 
Stung  with  regret,  the  princess  saw  too  plain, 
Lost  by  her  fault  what  tears  could  ne'er  regain ! 
Long  on  the  tablets  of  her  humbled  breast, 
The  Peri's  parting  words  remain'd  inipress'd. 

M.  G.  LEWIS.     (Tales  of  Wonder). 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  ERL-KING. 

Who  is  it  that  rides  through  the  forest  so  fast, 

While  night  frowns  around  him,  while  shrill  roars  the  blast? 

The  father,  who  holds  his  young  son  in  his  arm, 

And  close  in  his  mantle  has  wrapp'd  him  up  warm. 

— "Why  trembles  my  darling?  why  shrinks  he  with  fearF* — 

• — "  O,  father !  my  father !  the  Erl-King  is  near  ! 

"  The  Erl-King,  with  his  crown  and  his  beard  long  and 

white  !"-— 
*— *'  Oh !  your  eyes  are  deceived  by  the  vapours  of  night." — 

— "  Come,  baby,  sweet  baby,  with  me  go  away ! 
"  Fine  clothes  you  shall  wear,  we  will  piny  a  fine  play; 
"  Fine,  flowers  are  growing,  white,  scarlet,  and  blue, 
**  On  the  banks  of  yon  river,  and  all  are  for  you." — 

— "  Oh,  father !  my  father !  and  dost  thou  not  hear, 
"  What  words  the  Erl-King  whispers  low  in  mine  ear — 
* — "  Now  hush  thee,  my  darling,  thy  terrors  appease  ; 
'*  Thou  hear'st,  'mid  the  branches,  where  murmurs  the 
breeze." — 

**  Oh !  baby,  sweet  baby,  with  me  go  away  f 

"  My  daughter  shall  nurse  you  so  fair  and  so  gay ; 

11  My  daughter,  in  purple  and  gold  who  is  drest, 

"  Shall  tend  you,  and  kiss  you,  and  sing  you  to  rest !" 
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— "  Oh,  father !  my  father !  and  dost  thou  not  see 
"  The  Erl-King  and  his  daughter  are  waiting  for  me?" — 
— "  Oli!  shame  thee,  my  darling,  'tis  fear  mikes  thee  blind, 
•'  Thou  see'st  the  dark  willows  which  wave  in  the  wind."— 

— "  I  love  thee  !    1  dote  on  thy  face  so  divine ! 

"  I  must  and  will  have  thee,  and  form  makes  thee  mine !"— » 

— "  My  father  !  my  father !  oh,  hold  me  now  fast ! 

"  He  pulls  me  !  he  hurts,  and  will  have  me  at  last!'* 

The  father  he  trembled,  he  doubled  his  speed ; 

O'er  hills  and  through  forests  he  spurr'd  his  black  steed; 

But  when  he  arrived  at  Im  own  castle-door, 

Life  throbb'd  in  the  sweet  baby's  bosom  no  more. 

M.  G.  LEW  is.    (From  the  Gentian  of  Goethe)* 


THURSDAY. 

THE  ERL-KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

O'er  mountains,  through  vallies,  sir  OlufT  he  wends, 
To  bid  to  his  wedding,  relations  and  friends ; 
Tis  night,  and  arriving  where  sports  the  elf  band* 
The  Erl-Kif^s  proud  daughter  presents  him  her  liand.- 

— "  Now  welcome,  sir  OIufF!  oh !  welcome  to  me! 
"  Come,  enter  our  circle  my  partner  to  be." — 
— "  Fair  lady,  nor  can  I  dance  with  yon,  nor  may  : 
"  To-morrow  I  marry,  to-night  must  away." — 

"  Now  listen,  sir  Oluff!  oh!  listen  to  me! 

"  An  helmet  of  gold  will  I  give  unto  thee !" — 

— "  An  helmet  of  gold  would  I  willingly  take, 

•*'  But  I  will  not  dance  with  you  for  Urgela's  sake."— * 

— "  Ah,  deigns  not  sir  Oluff  my  partner  to  be  ! 
"  Then  curses  and  sickness  I  give  unto  thee ! 
"  Then  curses  and  sickness  thy  steps  shall  pursue  : 
"  Now  ride  to  thy  lady,  thou  lover  so  true." — 

Thus  said  she,  and  laid  her  charm'd  hand  on  his  heart ; 
Sir  Oluff,  he  never  had  felt  such  a  smart ; 
Swift  spurr'd  he  his  steed  till  he  reach'd  his  own  door, 
And  there  stood  his  mother,  his  castle  before. 
I  6* 
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— "  Now  riddle  me,  Oluff,  and  riddle  me  right  f 
"  Why  lookst  thou  my  dearest  so  wan  and  so  white]"— 
— "  How  should  I  not,  mother,  look  wan  and  look  white  ? 
"  I  have  seen  the  Erl-King's  cruel  daughter  to-night. 

"  She  curs'd  me !  her  hand  to  my  bosom  she  press'd ; 
**  Death  followed  the  touch,  and  now  freezes  my  hreast ! 
"  She  curs'd  me,  and  said,  *  to  your  lady  now  ride;' 
"  Oh!  ne'er  shall  my  lip  press  the  lips  of  my  bride." — 

— "  Now  riddle  me,  Oluff,  and  what  shall  I  say, 

"  When  here  comes  the  lady,  so  fair  and  so  gay?" — 

— "  Oh  !  say,  I  am  gone  for  awhile  to  the  wood, 

"  To  prove  if  my  hounds  and  my  coursers  are  good/' — 

Scarce  dead  was  sir  Oluff,  and  scarce  shone  the  day, 
When  iti  came  the  lady,  so  fair  and  so  gay ; 
And  in  came  her  father,  and  in  came  each  guest, 
Whom  the  hapless  sir  Oluff  had  bade  to  the  feast. 

They  drank  the  red  wine,  and  they  ate  the  good  cheer ; 
— "  Oh  !  where  is  sir  Oluff!  oh,  where  is  my  dear?" — 
— "  Sir  Oluff  is  gone  for  awhile  to  the  wood, 
"  To  prove  if  his  hounds  and  his  coursers  are  good.'* 

Sore  trembled  the  lady,  so  fair  and  so  gay; 
She  eyed  the  red  curtain  ;  she  drew  it  away ; 
But  soon  from  her  bosom  for  ever  life  fled, 
For  there  lay  sir  Oluff,  cold,  breathless,  and  dead. 
M.  G.  LE  w  is.     From 


FRIDAY. 

« 

THE  WATER-KING. 

WITH  gentle  murmur  flow'd  the  tide. 
While  by  its  fragrant  flowery  side 
The  lovely  maid,  with  carols  gay, 
To  Mary's  church  pursu'd  her  way. 

The  Water-Fiend's  malignant  eye 
Along  the  bai.ks  beheld  her  hie; 
Straight  to  his  mother-witch  he  sped, 
\nd  thus  in  suppliant  accents  said : 
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"  Oh !  mother!  mother !  now  advise, 
"  How  I  may  yonder  maid  surprise: 
"Oh!  mother!  mother!  now  explain, 
"  How  I  may  yonder  maid  obtain." 

The  witch  she  gave  him  armour  white ; 
She  form'd  him  like  a  gallant  knight : 
Of  water  clear  next  made  her  hand 
A  steed,  whose  housings  were  of  sand. 

The  Water-King  then  swift  he  went ; 

To  Mary's  church  his  steps  he  bent: 

He  bound  his  courser  to  the  door, 

And  pac'd  the  church-yard  three  times  four. 

His  courser  to  the  door  bound  he, 
Aiid  pac'd  the  church-yard  four  times  three ; 
Then  hasten'd  up  the  aisle,  where  all 
The  people  flock'd,  both  great  and  small. 

The  priest  said,  as  the  knight  drew  near, 

"  And  wherefore  comes  the  white  chief  here  1" 

The  lovely  maid  she  smii'd  aside ; 

"  Oh!  would  I  were  the  white  chiefs  bride!" 

He  stepp'd  o'er  benches  one  and  two ; 
'*  Oh !  lovely  maid  I  die  for  you !" 
"  He  stepp'd  o'er  benches  two  and  three; 
"  Oh !  lovely  maiden  go  with  me !" 

Then  sweetly  smii'd  the  lovely  maid ; 
And  while  she  gave  htr  hand  she  said,. 
"  Betide  me  joy,  betide  me  woe, 
"  O'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  with  thee  I  go." 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THE  priest  their  hands  together  joins ; 
They  dance,  while  clear  the  moon-beam  shines; 
And  little  thinks  the  maiden  bright, 
Her  partner  is  the  Water-Sprite. 
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But  nothing  giving  cause  to  think 
How  near  she  stray 'd  to  danger's  brink. 
Still  on  she  went,  and  hand  in  hand 
The  lovers  reach  the  yellow  sand. 

"  Ascend  this  steed  with  me,  my  dear ! 
"  We  needs  must  cross  the  streamlet  here: 
"  Ride  boldly  in,  it  is  not  deep; 
"  The  winds  are  husii'd,  the  billows  sleep ." 

Thus  spoke  the  Water-King.     The  maid 
Her  traitor  bridegroom's  wish  obey'd : 
And  soon  she  saw  the  courser  lave 
Delighted  in  his  parent  wave. 

"  Stop!  stop!  my  love!  the  waters  blue 
"  E'en  now  my  shrinking  foot  bedew." 
"  Oh  !  lay  aside  your  tears,  sweet  heart ; 
"  We  now  have  reach'd  the  deepest  part." 

"  Stop !  stop  !  my  love  !  for  now  I  see 
"  The  waters  rise  above  my  knee/' 
"  Oh !  lay  aside  your  fears,  sweet  heart? 
"  We  now  have  reach'd  the  deepest  part." 

"  Stop  !  stop!  for  God's  sake,  stop  !  for  eh! 
*'  The  waters  o'er  my  bosom  flow !" 
Scarce  was  the  word  pronounc'd,  when  knight 
And  courser  vanished  from  her  sight. 

She  shrieks,  but  shrieks  in  vain  j  for  high 
The  wild  winds  rising,  dull  the  cry  ; 
The  fiend  exults;  the  billows  dash, 
And  o'er  their  hapless  victim  wash. 

Three  times,  while  struggling  with  the  stream, 
The  lovely  rnaid  was  heard  to  scream ; 
But  when  the  tempest's  rage  was  o'er, 
The  lovely  maid  was  seen  no  more. 

M.  G.  LEWIS,  (from  the  £«Jti*A)« 
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THE  SEVEXTII  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  COMMERCE. 

AGAIN  :  the  band  of  Commerce  was  design'd 
T'  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind  ; 
And,  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes ; 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  otters  something  to  the  general  use ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supply  from  all. 
-  This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  an  universal  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men. 
Ingenious  Art,  with  her  expressive  face, 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race  ; 
Not  only  fills  necessity's  demand, 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand: 
Capricious  taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store: 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task. 
Her's  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire, 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre ; 
From  her  the  canvass  borrows  light  and  shade, 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade. 
She  guides  the  finger  o'er  the  dancing  keys, 
Gives  difficulty  all  the  grace  of  ease, 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around, 
Fast  as  the  thirst  ing  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  most 
Where  Commerce  has  enrich'd  the  busy  coast. 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight ; 
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Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 

A. id  stirs  his  own  to  match  them  or  excel. 

'Tis  thus,  reciprocating  eacii  with  each, 

Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 

While  Providence  enjoins  to  ev'ry  soul 

An  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole.          COWPER 


TUESDAY. 

COMMERCE  IN  HUMAN  CREATURES  DEPRECATED. 

HEAV'N  speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurl'd 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world, 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
And  knit  th'  unsocial  climates  into  one! 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet  whose  errand  is  to  save, 
To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face  1 
Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen, 
Impede  the  bark  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene, 
Charg'd  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  of  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth, 
That  flies,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 
An  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands ! 
But,  ah  !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 
For  merchants,  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gage,  and  span, 
And  buy,  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man 
The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend, 
All  bonds  of  Nature*  in  that  moment  end; 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fata!  as  the  scythe  of  death. 
The  sable  warru  r,  frantic  with  regret 
Of  her  he  loves,  and  never  can  forget, 
Loses  in  tears  the  far  receding  shore, 
But  not  the  thought  that  tlit-y  must  meet  no  more; 
DeprhrV.  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow, 
Whyt  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego! 
Yes,  to  deep  sadness  sullenly  resign'd, 
He  feels  his  body's  bondage  in  his  mind ; 
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Puts  off  his  generous  nature  ;  and,  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his  face,  puts  on  the  brute. 

Oh !  most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate ; 
All  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  suluuission  more  than  half  a  cure; 
Grief  is  itself  a  med'cine,  and  bestow'd 
T  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load, 
To  teach  the  wand'rer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace ; 
But  slavery! — -virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave: 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave.  Cow  PER. 


WEDNESDAY. 

TRANQUIL  PLEASURES  AND  SCENES. 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slacken'd  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  bome 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
While  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene ! 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discern'd 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 
His  lab'ring  team,  that  swerv'd  not  from  the  track, 
The  sturdy  swain  dimiuish'd  to  a  boy  ! 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  fav'rite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwait  the  stream 
That  as  with  molten  gl^s,  mla\*  il)«-  \ali-, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  dmids, 
Displaying  on  its  varied  M<le  the  gr..irr 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  to\v'r, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  tin  sound  of  rhrcrUil  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  lisl'nin^  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  winch,  daily  view'd, 
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Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 
Praise  justly  due  to  these  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.     Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far  spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumber'cl  brandies  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,   all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  witli  a  liypjj^  TCCH 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

NATURE  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  Nature  sweeter  still, 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  hume.:i  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  live-long  night:  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice  fmger'd  art  must  -emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  stiil  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.     Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorn'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate* 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
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From  sultry  suns  ;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  DOOJ& 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us  ;  sett-depriv'd 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus — he  spares  me  yet 
These  chcsnuts  rang'd  in  corresponding  lines ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polish'd,  still  reprieves 
Hie  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,   upon  a  rustic  bridge 
We  pass  a  gulph,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ancle-deep  in  moss  and  flow'ry  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Rais'd  by  the  mo'e,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Distigures  earth  ;  and  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  hajs  done* 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

THE  summit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 
}\\  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
Tl:e  pauuels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
The  sheep-fold  here 

Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream  they  .seek 
The  middle  field;  but  scatter'd  by  degrees, 
Iv.irli  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  suu-iturnt  hay-field,  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain;  \viiile,  lighten'd  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by; 
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The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 

Vocif  rous,  arid  impatient  of  delay. 

Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene, 

Diversified  with  trees  of  ev'ry  growth, 

Alike,  yet  various'.     Here  the  gray  smooth  trunks 

Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine, 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  • 

There  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 

Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmost  boughs. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some 

And  of  a  wannish  gray;  the  willow  such 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  line*  Ms  leaf, 

And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm;  and  deeper  -nil, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leav'd,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Fioiiiic,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odours  :  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  chang'd  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 

O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  mass 

Of  hill  and  valley  interpos'd  between), 

The  Ouse  dividing  the  well  watered  land, 

Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 

As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

HENCE  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short ; 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  urn 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  tills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now, 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  enclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share :  the  guiltless  eye 
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Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  ? 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare, 
And  stepp'd  at  once  int;>  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues  f  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  rem.rant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems !  while  beneath 
The  chequer'd  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brush'd  by  the  wind.     So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  thr  'Ugh  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shad  -\v  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  dark'ning  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  ev'ry  moment  ev'ry  spot. 

And  now,  with  nerves  new-brac'd  and  spirits  cheered, 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-roll'd  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep — 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  receives  us  next ; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thrasher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  tails 
Full  on  the  destin'd  ear.     Wide  flies  the  chaff. 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noon-day  sun. 
Come  hither  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down, 
And  sleep  not :  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it. — Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  soften'd  into  mercy ;  made  the  pi  dge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan.    COW  PER. 
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THE  EIGHTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

THE  MANIAC. 

THEN  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us;  happy  to  renounce  a  while, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  please, 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.     His  hoary  head, 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  manner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.     At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-wither'd  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorze,  that,  shapeless  and  deform'd, 
And  dang'rous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble :  there  the  turf, 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odorifrous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  triium'd 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  ribband  bound. 
A  serving  maid  was*  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea  and  died. 
Her  fancy  follow'd  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores ;  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers ;  fancy  too, 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are, 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smil'd  again !  and  now  she  roams 
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The  dreary  waste  ;  there  spends  the  live-long  day, 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbid-,, 
The  live-long  night.     A  tatter'd  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still ;  and  both  hut  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heav'cl  with  never  ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve ;  but  needful  food, 
Though  press'd  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  clothes, 
Though  piuch'd  with  cold,  asks  never. — Kate  is  craz'd ! 

COWPER, 


TUESDAY. 

THE   FISHERMAN. 

THE  water  rush'd,  the  water  swell'd, 

A  fisherman  sat  nigh ; 
Calm  was  his  heart,  and  he  beheld 

His  line  with  watchful  eye. 

While  thus  he  sits  with  tranquil  look, 

In  twain  the  water  flows  ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  reeds  from  out  the  brook, 

A  lovely  woman  rose. 

To  him  she  sung,  to  him  she  said, 
"  Why  tempt'st  thou  from  the  flood, 

"  By  cruel  arts  of  man  betray'd, 
"  Fair  youth,  my  scaly  brood  ? 

"  Ah  !  knew'st  thou  how  we  find  it  sweet 

"  Beneath  the  waves  to  go, 
"  Thyself  would  leave  the  hook's  deceit, 

rt  And  live  with  us  below. 

"  Love  not  their  splendour  in  the  main, 

"  The  sun  and  moon  to  lave  ? 
"  Look  -not  their  beams  as  bright  again, 

"  Reflected  on  the  wave? 

"  Tempts  not  this  river's  glassy  blue, 

"  So  crystal,  clear,  and  bright  I 
"  Tempts  not  this  shade,  which  bathes  in  dew, 

"  And  shares  our  cool  delight  I" 
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The  water  rush'd,  the  water  swell'd, 

The  fisherman  sat  nigh ; 
With  wishful  glance  the  flood  beheld, 

And  long'd  the  wave  to  try. 

To  him  she  said,  to  him  she  sung, 

The  river's  guileful  queen  : 
Half  in  he  fell,  half  in  he  sprung, 

And  never  more  was  seen. 
M.  G.  LEWIS.  (From  the  German  of  Goethe?). 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  WINTER  MORNING'S  WALK. 

Tis  morning;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  th'  horizon ;  while  the  clouds. 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze, 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.     His  slanting  ra> 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  ev'ry  herb  and  ev'ry  spiry  blade, 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense ; 
In  spite  of  gravity  and  sage  remark, 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade, 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.     With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.     The  shapeless  pair, 
As  they  design'd  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step  ;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plaster'd  wall, 
Preposterous  sight!  the  legs  without  the  man. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  bents, 
And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad, 
And  fledg'd  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
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Tl;c  rattle  mourn  i<i  corners  where  the  fence 

Screens  them,  and  seem  halt'  petriiird  to  sleep 

In  uniecumbeut  sadness.     There  the>  wail 

Their  wonted  fodder;  not  like  hang  ring  man, 

Fretful  if  misapplied  ;  but  silent,  meek, 

And  patient  oi'the  slow-pac'd  swain's  delay. 

He  ironi  the  stack  curves  out  tlie  accuslom'd  load, 

Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep-plugging  oft 

His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass: 

Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 

With  such  iindeviating  and  even  force 

He  severs  it  away  :  no  needless  care, 

Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 

Deciduous,  or  its  own  imbalanc'd  weight. 

Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcern 'd 

The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  the  axe 

And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear, 

From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task.  CowrER, 


THURSDAY. 

THE  WfNTER  WALK  AT  NOON. 

HERE,  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.     Neither  mist, 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me, 
Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
Kv'n  in  the  spring  and  play-time  of  the  year, 
That  calls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
To  gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  and  wholesot^e  sallad  from  the  brook ; 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.     The  tim'rous  hare, 
.Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest, 
Scarce  shuns  me :  and  the  stock-dove,  unalarrn'd, 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  niy  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollow 'd  deep, 
Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves, 
lie  has  outslcpt  the  winter,  ventures  forth 

K 
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To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 

The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play: 

He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird, 

Ascends  the  neighboring  beech  ;  there  whisks  his  brush, 

And  perks  his  ears,  x  and  stamps  and  scolds  aloud, 

With  all  the  prettiness  of  feign'd  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleas'd 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee ; 
The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet, 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 
Then  stops  and  snorts,  and  throwing  high  his  heels, 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again — 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss, 
With  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  scene, 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design, 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure,  pleas'd, 
A  far  superior  happiness  t»>  theirs, 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy.  COWPER, 


FRIDAY. 

THE   GRANDEST   SCENES    IMPERFECT,    IF  ^ASSO 
CIATED  WITH  AFFECTIONATE  RECOLLECTIONS. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.     Heavily  my  way 
Homeward  I  dragg'd  thro'  fir-groves  evermore, 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms, 
Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
The  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 
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And  I  lie  breeze  murmuring  indivisihly, 

Preserv'd  its  solemn  murmur,  most  distinct 

From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 

And  the  brook's  chatter  ;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 

The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 

Leapt  frolicksome,  or  old  romantic  goat 

Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.     I  mov'd  OH 

In  low  and  languid  mood,  for  I  had  found 

That  grandest  scenes  have  but  imperfect  charms, 

\\  here  the  sight  vainly  wanders,  nor  beholds 

One  spot  with  which  the  heart  associates 

Holy  remembrances  of  friend  or  child, 

Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 

Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country  ! — O  thou  Queen, 

Thou  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 

O  dear,  dear  England  !  how  my  longing  eye 

Turn'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands,  and  high,  white  clifts !  O  native  Land, 

Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  Thee,  this  heart  was  proud. 

Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears,  that  all  the  view 

From  sovran  Brocken,  woods,  and  woody  hills, 

Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream, 

Feeble  and  dim ! COLERIDGE* 


SATURDAY. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BURGt  NDY'S  SPEECH  TO  THE  KINGS  OF 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

MY  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England !  that  I  have  labour 'd, 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since  then  my  oftice  hath  so  far  prevail'd, 
That,  face  to  face,,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
You  have  congreeted ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view, 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment  there  is, 
K  2 
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Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace, 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 

Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 

Alas  !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd  ; 

And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  chearer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleach'd, 

Like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hairs, 

Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 

Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 

Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems, 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 

Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  anil  children, 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time, 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country ; 

teut  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will, 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 

To  swearing,  stern  looks,  and  diitus'd  attire, 

And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour, 

You  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats, 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 

Should  not  expel  these  inconveniencies, 

And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities  ? 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  V). 
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MONDAY. 

THE  VICTIM  OF  AVAHICE. 

"  DAI?K  gathering  ciou.ls  involve  the  threat'ning  skies, 
"  The  sea  heaves  conscious  of  th'  impending  gloom, 

"  Deep  hollow  murmurs  from  the  cliffs  arise  ; 
"  They  come — the  Spirits  of  the  Tempest  come ! 

"  O  may  such  terrors  mark  th'  approaching  night, 
"  As  reigu'd  on  that  these  streaming  eyes  deplore ! 

"  Flash,  ye  red  fires  of  heaven,  with  fetal  light, 
"  And  with  conflicting  winds,  ye  waters,  roar ! 

*c  Loud  and  more  loud,  ye  foaming  billows  burst ! 

"  Ye  warring  elements,  more  fiercely  rage ! 
"  Till  the  wide  waves  o'erwhwlm  the  spot  accurst, 

"  Where  ruthless  Av'rice  iinds  a  quiet  grave  \' 

Thus  with  clasp'd  hands,  wild  looks,  and  streaming  hair, 
While  shrieks  of  horror  broke  her  trembling  speech, 

A  wretched  inaid,  the  victim  of  despair, 

Survey'd  the  threatening  storm  and  desert  beach. 

Then  to  the  tomb  \\here  now  the  father  slept, 
Whose  nidged  nature  bade  her  sorrows  flow, 

Franti^  she  turn'd — and  beat  lier  breast  and  wepf, 
Invoking  vengeance  on  the  dust  below. 

"  ho!   rising  there  above  each  humble  heap, 

"  Yon  e«.  phei'd  stones /m  nair.e  and  wealth  relate, 

"  Who  gave  his  son,  remorseless,  t'.>  the  deep, 
"  While  I,  hi*  living  victim,  curse  my  fate. 

*'  O  r,-.y  lost  love !  no  tomb  is  plac'd  for  ther, 
<:  Tluit  may  to^trangoiV  eyes  thy  worth  impart ; 
Thou  hai.t  no  gr.iye  but  in  the  >K>PHN 
"   \i-..l  no  ni.Ninrial  but  tliij.  breaking  heart. 
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"  Forth  to  the  world  a  widow'd  wand'rer  driven, 
"  I  pour  to  waves  and  winds  th'  unheeded  tear; 

*'  Try  with  vain  effort  to  submit  to  Heaven, 
"  And  fruitless  call  on  him  who  cannot  hear. 

"  urmight  I  fondly  clasp  him  once  again, 

"  While  o'er  my  head  th'  infuriate  billows  pour, 

**  Forget  in  death  this  agonizing  pain, 
"  And  feel  Iris  father's  cruelty  no  more! 

*'  Fart,  raging  waters  !  part,  and  shew  beneath, 
"  In  your  dread  caves,  his  pale  and  mangled  form 

"  Now,  while  the  demons  of  despair  and  death 
11  Hide  ou  the  .blast,  and  urge  the  howiing  storm  ! 


TUESDAY. 

, 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

"  Lo  !  by  the  lightning's  momentary  blaze, 
"  I  see  him  rise  the  whitening  waves  above, 

"  No  longer  such  as  when  in  happier  days 

"  lie  gave  th'  enchanted  hours — to  me  and  love, 

**  Such  as  when  daring  the  enchafed  sea, 

"  And  courting  dangerous  toil,  he  often  said, 

*'  That  every  peril,  one  soft  smile  from  me, 
"  One  sigh  of  speechless  tenderness,  overpaid, 

"  But  dead,  disfigured ;  while  between  the  roar 
•"  Of  the. loud  waves,  his  accents  pierce  mine  ear, 

"  And  seem  to  say — Ah,  wretch  I  delay  no  more, 
"  But  come,  unhappy  mourner — i^eet  me  here. 

"  Yet,  powerful  fancy,  bid  the  phantom  stay, 
"  Still  let  me  hear  him  ! — 'tis  already  past ; 

"  Along  the  waves  his  shadow  glides  away, 
"  I  lose  his  voice  amid  the  deafening  blast. 

"  Ah!  wild  illusion,  born  of  frantic  pain  ! 

-"  He  hears  not,  comes  not  from  his  watery  bed ; 
"  My  tears,  my  anguish,  my  despair  are  vain, 

"  Th' insatiate  ocean  gives  not  up  its  dead.     *& 
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"  Tis  not  his  voice!  -hark!  the  deep  thunders  roll  ; 

"  Upheaves  the  ground  ;  the  rocky  barriers  fail ; 
**  Approach,  ye  horrors  that  delight  my  soul, 

"  Despair,  and  Death,  and  Desolation  hail  I" 

The  ocean  hears — th'  embodied  waters  come, 
Rise  o'er  the  land,  and  with  resistless  sweep, 

Tear  from  its  base  the  proud  aggressor's  tomb, 
And  bear  the  injui  'd  to  eternal  sleep  ! 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SWITXI. 


WEDNESDAY. 

- 

DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  Of  GLOSTER  AND  SERVANT. 

Enter  Glotter  and  Servants  in  mourning. 

Glo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud; 
Am?,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 
Bare  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  : 
So  cares  and  joys  go  round,  as  seasons  fleet. — 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

fieri*.     Ten,  my  lord. 

(.tfo.     Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish'd  duchess : 
Uiicalh  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street*, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face, 
With  envious  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame, 
That  er-4  did  follow  tliy  proud  chariot  wheels, 
When  thoudid^t  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
But,  soft !   1  think  she  comes;  aitrl  I'll 
My  tear-straiu'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Ditchess  of  G totter,    bare-foot,    and  a  white 
sheet  about  her,  with  pajws  pinn'd  upon  hei*  back,  and 
a  taptr  burning  hi  her  hand;  accompanied  by  t he  She 
riffs  of  London  t  «V/r  John  Stanley,  and  Ojjiccrs  utffi 
and  halberds. 

Scrv.     So  please  your  grace,  we'll  takf  her  from  tl:e 
K  1 
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G/o,     No,  stir  not  for  your  lives;  let  her  pass  by. 

Duch.     Conic  you,  my  lord,  to  see  iny.open  shy  me? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze  ! 
See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point; 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  tliee ! 
Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 
And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame, 
Aud  bun  llihut  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

Glo.     Be  patient,  gentle  Nell  j  forget  this  grief. 

Ditch.     Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself : 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  marry 'd  wife, 
Aud  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back ; 
And  followed  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 
Trow'st  thou,  "that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world, 
Or  coiHit  them  happy,  that  enjoy  the  sun  ] 
No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day  ; 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometimes  I'll  say,  I  am  fluke  Humphrey's  wife; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land  : 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing  stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame  ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  'till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thce,  as  sure  it  shortly  will: 
For  Suffolk,  he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  a;ul  iv.it c-s  us,  all, — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  fal^e  priest, 
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Have  all  liin'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 
And,  fly  thou  how  thou  can.st,  they'll  tangle  tliee  : 
15ut  rVar  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

(i/o.     Ah,  Nell,  forbear;  tliou  aimest  all  uwry ; 
I  inu>t  nilcnd,  before  1  be  attainted: 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thefe  from  this  reproach  ? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 
And  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell: 
I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  ; 
This  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

SiJAXESFEAR.     (Secwd  Part  of  Henry  VI.) 


FRIDAY. 

LINES  LEFT  UPON  A  SEAT  IN  A  YEW  TREE. 

WHO  he  was 
That  pil'd  these  stones,  and  with  the  mossy  sod 

i-.ovcr'd  o'er  and  taught  this  aged  tree 
ii  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower, 
I  well  remember. — lie  was  one  who  owned 
•mmon  soul.     In  youth  by  science  nurs'd, 
led  by  Nature  into  a  wild  scene 
.Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth, 
A  favored  beibg,  knowing  no  desire 

ii  genius  did  not  hallow,  'guiust  the  ti. 
R)f  dissolute  tongues,     M!  jealousy,  and  hate, 
.And  scorn,  again.- 1  all  rd...nics  prepar'd, 
.-All  but  neglect.     The  world,  for  so  it  thought, 
iOwed  him  no  service  :  he  was  like  a  p!a  .t, 
Fair  to  the  sun,  the  darling  of  the  winds, 
But  hung  with  fruit,  which  no  one  that  pa^s'd  by 
Regarded;  and,  his  spirit  dampM  at  once, 
\V/;.th  indignation  did  he  tarn  away, 
Aad  with  the  food  of  pride,  sustair/d  his  scul 
K5 
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In  solitude. — Stranger  !  tliese  gloomy  boughs 
Had  charms  for  him  ;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit,. 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand-piper ; 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  juniper, 
And  heath,  and  thistle,  thinly  sprinkled  o'er, 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  -pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life  : 
And  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene ;  how  lovely  'tis 
Thou  seest,  and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier ;  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty  still  more  beauteous.     Nor,  that  time 
When  Nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself, 
Would  he  forget  those  beings,  to  whose  minds, 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence, 
The  world,  and  man  himself,  appeared  a  scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness:  then  he  would  sigh 
With  mournful  joy,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel ;  and  so,  lost  man  ! 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed, 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.     In  this  deep  vale 
lie  died,  this  seat  his  only  monument. 

WORDSWORTH** 


tATURDAY. 

THE  MORNING  HYMN. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable!  who  sitt'st  above  these  heav'ns, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heav'n. 
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On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  mid>t    and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars*  last  i.i  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  clay,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime 

Thou,  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  unco.lour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs, 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness,  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  eve, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  ought  of  evil,  or  concealed, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

MILTON.    (Paradise  Lost}. 
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THE  TENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

RODERICK  THE  WARRIOK, 

THE  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  chang'd  Loch-Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemmed  with  dew-drop,  led  her  fawn ; 
The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 
The  torrent  shewed  its  glistening  pride ; 
Invisible  hi  flecked  sky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 
The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  ; 
In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove, 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 
\No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast ; 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  iiv.p  itient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught ; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught, 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 


The  Spectres  Child. 

Tin'  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  tin;  impatient  glance  he  ca-1  : 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eajjlo  threw, 
As,  from  the  clift  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wiirl, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined, 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


TUESDAY. 
THE  SPECTRE'S  CHILD. 

A  HEAP  of  withered  boughs  was  piled, 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  v.ith  shivers  from  the  oak, 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair  ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 
The  scars  of  frantic  jKMkance  bore. 
That  monk  of  savage  form  and  face, 
/Hie  impending  danger  of  his  race 
Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 
Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 
Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 
But  Druid's  from  the  grave  released, 
Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 
On  human  sacrifice  to  look. 
No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 
His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunned  with  care  ; 
The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 
And  in  mid  chase  called  oft'  his  hound. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watched  a  midnight  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleached  by  drifting  wiud  aud  rain. 
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The  knot-grass  fettered  there  the  hand, 
Which  onee  could  burst  an  iron  band  ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-fare,  framed  her  lowly- nest; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet  flush  and  full/ 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom, 
».  Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
AH  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade, 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED, 

AlONE,  among  his  young  compeers; 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years, 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy  ; 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale., 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birtli  the  crowd  believed, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age    * 
Unclasped  the  sable-lettered  page ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  ojf  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride, 
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Tffl,  \vith  lired  brain  and  nerves  oYr.  trung, 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 
Desperate  he  sought  Ijeuharrow's  den, 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  Spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  clifi's  the  torrents  toil, 
Hfe  watched  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  daemon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swelled  with  the  voices  of  the  dead  ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death :        ; 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurled, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 

WALTER  SCOTT, 


THURSDAY. 

ELEGY  ON  LAURA. 

How  oft,  emerging  from  the  shades  of  night, 
Laughs  the  gay  morn,  and  spreads  a  purple  light: 
But  srfon  the  gathering  clouds  o'ershade  the  skies, 
Red  lightuings  play,  and  thundering  storms  arise  ! 
How  oft  a  day,  that  fair  and  mild  appears, 
Grows  dark  u  itli  fate,  and  mars  the  toil  of  years  ! 

Not  Par  remov'd,  yet  hid  from  distant  eyes, 
Low  in  her  secret  grot,  a  Naiad  lies. 
Steep  arching  rocks  with  verdant  moss  o'ergrown, 
.Form  her  rude  diadem,  and  native  throne: 
There,  in  a  gloomy  cave  her  waters  sleep, 
Clear  as  a  brook,  but  as  an  ocean  deep. 
Yet,  when  the  waking  flowers  of  April  blow, 
And  warmer  sun-beams  melt  the  gather'd  snow ; 
Rich  with  the  tribute  of  the  vernal  rains, 
The  nymph,  exulting,  bursts  her  silver  chains; 
Her  living  waves  in  sparkling  columns  rise, 
And  shine  like  rainbows  to  the  sunny  skies ; 
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From  cliff  to  cliff  the  failing  waters  roar ; 
Then  die  in  murmurs,  and  are  heard  no  more. 
Hence,  softly  flowing  in  a  dimpled  stream, 
The  crystal  Sorga  spreads  a  lively  gleam  ; 
From  which  a  thousand  rills  in  mazes  glide, 
And  deck  the  banks  with  summer's  gayest  pride ; 
Brighten  the  verdure  of  the  smiling  plains ; 
And  crown  the  labour  of  the  joyful  swains. 

First  on  these  banks  (ah !  dream  of  short  delight), 
The  charms  of  Laura  struck  my  dazzled  sight ; 
Charms,  that  the  bliss  of  Eden  might  restore, 
That  heaven  might  envy,  and  mankind  adore. 
I  saw — and  O  !  what  heart  could  long  rebel  7 
I  saw,  I  lov'd,  and  bade  the  world  farewell. 
Where'er  she  inov'd,  the  meads  were  fresh  and  gay, 
And  every  bower  cxhal'd  the  sweets  of  May ; 
Smooth  flow'd  the  streams,  and  softly  blew  the  gale, 
The  rising  flowers  impurpled  every  dale  ;    - 
Calm  was  the  ocean,  and  the  sky  serene  ; 
An  universal  sniile  o'erspread  the  shining  scene. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

BUT  wlien  in  death's  cold  arms  entranc'd  she  lay, 
(Ah,  ever  dear,  yet  ever  fatal  day!) 
O'er  all  the  air  a  direful  gloom  was  spread  ; 
Pale  were  the  meads,  and  all  their  blossoms  dead  ; 
The  clouds  of  April  shed  a  baleful  dew ; 
All  Nature  wore  a  veil  of  deadly  hue. 

Go,  plaintive  breeze  !  to  Laura's  flowery  bier, 
Heave  the  warm  sigh,  and  shed  the  tender  tear. 
There  to  the  awful  shade  due  homage  pay, 
And  softly  thus  address  the  sacred  clay : 

"  Say,  envied  earth !  that  dost  those  charms  infold, 
"  Where  are  those  cheeks,  and  where  those  locks  of  gold  1 
"  Where  are  those  eyes,  which  oft  the  Muse  has  sung  ? 
"  Where  those  sweet  lips,  and  that  enchanting  tongue  1 
"  Ye  radiant  tresses !  and  thou,  nectar'd  smile  ! 
"  Ye  looks  that  might  the  xaeiting  skies  beguile  \ 
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"  You  robb'd  my  soul  of  rest,  my  eyes  of  ileep; 
"  You  Ur.ight  me  how  to  love,  and  how  to  weep." 
.   No  shrub  o'erhj»ii£.s  the  dew-bespangled  vale, 
No  blossom  trembler?  to  tiic  dying  gale, 
No  flow' ret  blushes  in  the  morning 
No  stream  along  the  winding  valley  plays, 
But  knows  what  anguish  thrills  my  tortur'd  breast, 
What-priins  consume  me,  and  what  cares  infest. 
At  blush  of  dawn,  and  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
Her  pale  eyed  phantom  swims  before  my  sight, 
Sits  on  the  border  of  each  purling  rill, 
Crowns  every  bower,  and  glides  o'er  every  hi!!. 
Flows  the  loud  rivulet  down  the  mountain's  brow  1 
Or  pants  the  zephyr  on  the  waving  bough  ! 
Or  sips  the  labouring  bee  her  balmy  dews, 
Anil  with  soft  strains  her  fragrant  toil  pursues? 
Or  warbles  from  yon  silver-blossom'd  thorn 
The  wakeful  bird,  that  bails  the  rising  morn  ? 
—My  Laura's  voice,  in  many  a  soothing  note, 
Floats  through  the  yielding  air,  or  seems  to  float. 

SIR  W.  JONES,  (translation  from  PctrarcR)* 


SATURDAY. 

SOLILOQUY  OF  RICHARD  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be ;  or  what  thou  art 
lltsigii  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 
Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
Faster  than  ^pring-tinic  .showers,  comes  thought  on  thought; 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
M>  brain,  more  busy  than  a  labouring  spider, 
\\Vavt  >  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  r.obles,  well ;  'tis  politicly  done, 
To  send  nu>  p;u-King  with  a  host  of  men: 
I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Who,  cherish 'd  in  your  breasts,  v,  ill  sting  your  hearts, 
Twas  men  i  lacVd,  aud  you  will  give  them  me: 
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I  take  it  kindly  ;  yet  be  well  assur'd, 

You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm,  "~ 

Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaver*,  or  hell  ; 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage, 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 

And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kenitishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashfcrd, 

To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  be  can, 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

Full  often,  like  a  sliag-hair'd  crafty  kero, 

Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy ; 

And  undiscover'd  come  to  me  again, 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  viliames. 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble  : 

By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  minds, 

How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York, 

SIIAKESPEAK.    (Henry  VI.  Part  II) , 


,    THE  ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

PLEASURES  OF  A  CULTIVATED  IMAGINATION. 

O  BLEST  of  Heav'n,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  Luxury,  the  siren !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  Nature  fair  Imagination  culls 
To  charm  th'  enliven'd  soul !     What  tho'  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
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Of  envied  life  ;  tho*  only  few  possess 

Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state; 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 

With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state 

Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 

\Vill  deign  to  use  tljesii !     His  the  city's  pomp, 

The  rural  honours  his.     Whate'er  adorns. 

The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch, 

The  breathing  marble  and  the  sculptur'd  gold, 

Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 

His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him,  the  Spring 

Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds:  for  him,  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  Morn. 

Each  passing  Hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 

And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 

Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  unreprov'd.     Nor  thence  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  only:  n?r  iri'nuvntive-  mi-.!-', 

By  this  harmonious  action  en  her  pow'rs, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious:  wont  so  oft 

In  outwurd  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 

This  fair-inspired  delight:  her  temper'd  pow'rs 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien.          AKE&SIDE. 


TUESDAY. 

ON  TASTE. 

SAY,  what  is  Tasto,  but  the  intnnal  pow'rs 
A(  tivc,  and  strong,   ;nul  fwlin^ly  alive 
To  each  line  impulse  :  A  di-wniing  seire 
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Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deform'd,  or  disarrang'd,  or  gross 
In  species  ?     This  nor  gems,  nor  stoves  of  gold, 
.Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  sacred  bias  of  the  souL 

Ask  the  swain 

Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer-day's 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  western  sky  ?  full  soon  I  ween, 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs, 
Beyond  the  pow'r  of  language,  will  unfold 
>The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely!  how  commanding!    JBut  tho*  Heav'n 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain 
Without  fair  culture's  kind,  parental  aid, 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  show'rs, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head^ 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promis'd  in  its  spring. 
Different  nu>n?9- 

Incline  to  different  objects ;  one  pursues 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  ibr  harmony,  aud  grace. 
And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence  when  lightning  fires 
The  arch  of  heav'n,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air   . 
And  ocean,  groaning  from  bis  lowest  bed, 
Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky; 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakespear  looks  abroad 
From  some  high  cl it}' superior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs, 
All  on  the  margin  of  some  flow'ry  stream, 
To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 
Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  list'ning  deer 
The  tale  of  slighted  vow*  and  love's  disdain 
Resound  soft -warbling  all  the  live-long  day: 
Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  nren.       AKENSIDE. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

ON  GENIUS. 

ERE  the  radiant  sun 

Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  her  scrcner  lamp, 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adorn'd  the  globe, 
Or  wisdom  taught  the  sous  of  men  her  lore, 
Then  liv'd  th'  Almighty  ONE:   then  deep-retir'd 
In  his  nnfathom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 
Of  days  on  them  his  love  divine  he  nVd, 
His  admiration:  till  in  time  complete, 
What  he  admir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 

Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame, 

Hence  the  greeii  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves ; 

Hence  light  and  shade  alternate  ;  warm  and  cold; 

And  dear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  show'rs, 

And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 
But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 

Is  this  great  scene  uuvcii'd.     For  since  the  claims 

Of  social  life  to  diff'rent  labours  urge 

The  active  pow'rs  of  man ;  with  wise  intent 

The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 

Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 

Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 

To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere, 

The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 

The  golden  zones  of  heav'n  :  to  some  she  gave 

To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 

Of  time,  and  space,  and  rate's  unbroken  chain, 

And  will's  quick  impulse. 

But  some  to  higher  hopes 

Were  destin'd ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 

She  wrought,  and  tcmper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 

To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfold* 

The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 

The  transcript  of  himself,  AKENSIDE, 
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THURSDAY. 

THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN. 

SAY,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation?  why  ordain 'd 
Thro'  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limits  of  his  frame  ? 
But  that  th'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  pow'rs, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 
His  gen'rous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 
And  thro'  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  thro'  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold- his  course  unfault'ring,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th'  applauding  smile  of  Heav'n  ?  Else  wherefore  burns 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession  1     Wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour,  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms:  impatient  to  be  free, 
Spurning  the  gross  controul  of  wilful  might ; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heav'n's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Thro'  mountains,  plains,  thro'  empires  black  with  shade, 
And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?  the  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heav'n-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tir'd  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Rides  on  the  volley'd  lightning  thro'  the  heav'ns; 
Or,  yok'd  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  AKENSIDE, 
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FRIDAY. 

LORD  RICHARD. 

MERRY  it  is  in  the  good  green-wood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  crv, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by^wood  and  wold, 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  O  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 

And  'twas  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 

Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech, 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread,  our  lowly  bed, 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

That  wont  on  haip  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  deer, 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

"  O  Richard  !  if  my  brother  died, 

Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  Fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray, 

As  gay  the  forest-green. 

"  And,  Richard  !  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land, 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 
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SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green- wood, 

So  blithe  lady  Alice  is  singing  ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Ellin  King, 

Who  won'd  within  the  hill — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruined  church, 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle  screen?  . 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chace  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  ElSn  Queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairie's  fatal  green  ] 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  christened  man  ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fiy, 

For  muttered  word  or  ban. 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart, 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye  ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

?Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green-wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  faggots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 

Before  lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  crossed  and  blessed  himself, 
"  I  fear  not  sign/'  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

"  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
"  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer." 
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"  Now  loud  tliou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  j 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kinly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Etliert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, 
"  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

«'  And  I  conjure  thee,  daemon  elf, 

By  him  whom  daemons  fear, 
To  shew  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 

And  what  thine  errand  here."        WALTER  SCOTT. 


THE  TWELFTH  WEEK. 
JUONDAY. 

LYCIDAS. 

RETURN,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flowrets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  rarely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  mid  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freakt  w  ith  jet. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attir'd  woodbine, 
\\ith  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears: 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  datfad  illies  fill  their  cups'  with  tears, 
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To  strow  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ay  me  !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 
Or  whether  thou  to  our  moist  vows  deny'd, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  tow'rd  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 
Look  homeward  Angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hopeless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more ; 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  tho'  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky ; 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk'd  the  waves, 

MILTON, 


TUESDAY. 

THE  RETREAT  OF  AJAX. 

HERE  Hector  plunging  thro'  the  thickest  fight, 
Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light 
(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  pond'rous  stone, 
The  ranks  lie  scattered,  and  the  troop  o'erthrown): 
Ajax  he  shuns,  thro'  all  the  dire  debate, 
And  fears  that  arm,  whose  force  he  felt  so  late. 
But  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part, 
Shot  heav'n-bred  horror  thro'  the  Grecian's  heart ; 
Confus'd,  mmerv'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 
And  glaring  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. 
Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  maintains, 
Beset  with  watchful  dogs,  and  shouting  swains 
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Kepuls'd  by  numbers  from  the  nig 

Tho'  rage  impels  him,  and  tlio'  hunger  calls, 

Long  stand.*  the  .show'ring  darts,  ami  missile  tires; 

Thou  sourly  slow  th'  indignant  beast  retires; 

So  turn'd  stern  Ajax,  by  whole  hosts  repell'd, 

While  his  swoln  heart  at  ev'ry  step  rebell'd. 

As  the  slow  beast  with  heavy  strength  endu'd, 

In  some  wild  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursu'd, 

Tho'  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain, 

Crops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain; 

Thick  on  his  side  the  hollow  blows  resound, 

The  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground, 

Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efforts  chas'd, 

And  stirs  but  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last: 

On  Ajax  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung, 

The  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung  ; 

Confiding  now  in  bulky  strength  he  stands, 

Now  turns,  and  backward  bears  the  yielding  bands  ; 

Now  stiff  recedes,  yet  hardly  seems  to  fly, 

And  threats  his  followers  with  retorted  eye. 

Fix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  pow'rs, 

While  hissing  darts  descend  in  iron  show'rs: 

In  his  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood, 

Its  surface  bristled  with  a  quiv'ring  Vood  ; 

And  many  a  jav'lin,  guiltless  on  the  plain, 

Marks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  vain. 

POPE.    (Homer). 


WEDNESDAY. 

ENTRANCE  OP  SATAN  INTO  PARADISE. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness  ;  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque,  and  wild, 
Access  deny'd  ;  and  over  head  up-grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  mid  pine,  and  fir,  a  id  branching  palm, 
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A  sylvan  scene  !  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung: 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire,  neighbouring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  tree*,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

A'ppear'd,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth;  so  lovely  seeni'd 

That  landscape !  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight,  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness,  but  despair:  now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils. 

Now  to  tli'  aseent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journey 'd  on,  pensive,  and  slow ; 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs,  and  tangling  bushes,  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way: 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  th'  other  side :  which,  when  th'  arch-felon  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt, 
At  one  slight  bound  high  over-leap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill,  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  MILTON.     (Paradise  Lost\ 


THURSDAY. 

PARADISE  DESCRIBED. 

SOUTHWARD  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Pass'd  underneath  ingulph'd ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais,'.d 
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Upon  the  rapi  I  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updraun, 
Hose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  \\itli  many  u  rill 
Water'd  the  garden ;   thence  united  iell 
D:>\vn  the  steep  glade,  a:ul  met  the  nether  Hood, 
•"Which  from  his  darksome  pa^age  now  appears; 
And  now  divided  into  four  main  >t  reams, 
Uur,.s  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  n •  ed«i  no  account  ; 
But  rather  to  teil  how,  if  art  could  tell, 
How  from  that  suphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  eacii  plant,  and  fed 
Flov/rs  worthy  of  Paradise,  which,  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
Both  where  the  morniug  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc'd  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noon-tide  boW'rs.    Thus  was  this  place, 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
droves  whose  ricli  trees  wept  odorous  gums,  and  bairn; 
Others,  whose  fruit,  bnrnishM  with  golden  rind 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
(i  razing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd  : 
Or  palmy  hilloc,  or  the  llow'iy  lap 
Ot  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store; 
Fiow'rs  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots,  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
J/.INS  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant:  meanwhile  murm'iing  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  disju-rs'd,  or  in  a  lake 
(Th  :t  to  the  fringed  bark  with  HIM  tie  ciown'd 
Hrr  cryMal  mirror  holds)  unite  their  streams. 
Thr  birds  their  choir  apply  :   airs,  venial  airs, 
BrtathingthesmcH  of  field  and  grove,  ntlune 
The  trembling  leaves,  \\hile  uimorsil  1'an, 
Knit  with  the-  Cirarrs,  i;nd  the  Hours,  in  dance, 
Led  on  t!T  eternal  spri-     .  n>v      /»,.-/ WfV 
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Our  First  Patents. 
FRIDAY, 

OUR  FIRST  PARENTS. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tail, 
Godlike  erect !  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  seem'd  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd, 
Whence  true  authority  in  men  :    though  both 
Not  equal, \a§  tlieir  sex  not  equal  seem'd  : 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  forni'd  ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 
He,  for  God  only,  she,  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declar'd 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthnriocks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, 
Dishevell'd  ;  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  Vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  imply 'd 
Subjection,  but  requir'd  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv'd, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's-  engagements  met ; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whisp'ring  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain-side 
They  sat  them  down  ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gard'ning  labour  than  sutfic'd 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 
Nectarine  fruits!  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  reclin'd 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers. 
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The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

MILTON.    (Paradise  Lost}. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  F.VULTS  OF  THE  DEAD  LIK  IN  THEIR  GRAVE. 

HARD 'is  his  heart,  who  never  at  the  tomb 
Of  one  belov'd,  o'er  the  sepulchral  urn 
Has  mus'd  on  days  that  shall  no  more  return, 
And  call'd  around  from  the  funereal  gloom, 
Shades  of  past  joy  ;  while  tears  that  lenient  How, 
Seem  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  woe. 

Lo !  on  the  mirror  bright  of  former  days, 

Whereon  we  love  to  gaze, 

Repicturing  the  scene  of  happiness, 

No  forms  unkind  intrude ; 

O'er  each  hard  feature  rude 

Gather  the  shadows  of  forgetfulness ; 

While  all  thai  minister 'd  delight, 

Floats  like  a  blissful  dream  before  the  sight. 

'Tis  as  a  pleasant  land  by  moonlight  seen, 

Where  each  harsh  form  that  met  the  day, 

In  darkness  dies  away  ; 

Smooth  gleams  and  tender  shadows  steal  between, 

While  the  pale  silvery  orb  glides  peaceful  o'er  the  scene. 

SOTHEBY, 
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Tender  as  the  sweets  of  spring 
Wafted  on  the  western  g.ilc, 

When  the  breeze  with  dewy  wing 
Wanders  thro'  the  primrose  vale ; 

Tranquil  as  the  hush  of  night 
To  the  hermit's  holy  dream, 

While  the  moon  with  lovely  li^ht 
Quiver?  on  the  ripling  stream; 
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Cheerful  as  the  beams  of  morn, 

Laughing  on  the  mountain's  side  ; 
Spotless  as  the  cygnet's  form, 

Heaving  on  the  silver'd  tide. 

Who  can  paint  the  varied  grace, 

Charms  that  mock  the  mimic  art  ] 
Yet  my  Laura  !  these  I  trace, 

With  the  pencil  of  the  heart.          ANTHOLOGY, 


THE  THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

ODE  TO  MELANCHOLY. 

AH  !  cease  this  kind  persuasive  strain, 

Which,  when  it  flows  from  friendship's  tongue, 

However  weak,  however  vain, 

O'erpowers  beyond  the  siren's  song : 

Leave  me,  my  friend,  indulgent  go, 

And  let  me  rnnse  npon  my  woe. 

Why  lure  me  from  these  pale  retreats  ? 

Why  rob  me  of  these  pensive  sweets  1 

Can  Music's  voice,  can  Beauty's  eye, 

Can  Painting's  glowing  hand,  supply 

A  charm  so  suited  to  my  mind, 

As  blows  this  hollow  gust  of  wind, 

As  drops  this  little  weeping  rill 

Soft-tinkling  down  this  moss-grown  hill, 

Whilst  through  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  day, 

Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  grey  I 

Say,  from  Affliction's  various  source 

Do  none  but  turbid  waters  flow  ? 
And  cannot  Fancy  clear  their  course  ? 

For  Fancy  is  the  friend  of  woe. 
Say,  'mid  that  grove,  in  love-lorn  state, 
Where  yon  poor  ring-dove  mourns  her  mate, 
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Is  all  Hint  meets  tho  shepherd's  car, 

Iiispir'd  by  unguish  ami  despair? 

All  no,   fair  Fancy  rules  the  song: 

She  swells  her  throat ;  she  guides  her  tongue  ; 

She  bids  the  waving  aspen->pray 

Quiver  in  cadence  to  her  lay  ; 

ie  bids  the  fringed  oxiers  bow, 
And  rustle  round  the  lake  below, 
To  suit  the  tenor  of  her  gurgling  sighs, 
And  soothe  her  throbbing  breast  with  solemn  sympathies. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

To  theo,  whose  yonni*  and  polish \\  brow 
The  wrinkling  hand  of  sorrow  spares ; 

Whose  cheeks,  bestrew'd  with  roses,  know 
No  channel  for  the  tide  of  tears; 

To  Ihce  yon  abbey  dank  and  lone, 

Where  ivy  chains  each  mould'ring  stone 

That  nods  o'er  many  a  martyr's  tomb, 

May  cast  a  formidable  gloom. 

Yet  some  there  are,  who,  free  from  fear, 

Could  wander  through  the  cloisters  drear, 

Could  rove  each  desolated  isle, 

Though  midnight  thunders  shook  the  pile; 

And  dauntless  view,  or  seem  to  view 
s  faintly  flash  the  lightnings  blue), 

Thin,  shiv'ring  ghosts  from  yawning  clinrncls  throng, 

And  glance  with  silent  sweep  the  shaggy  vaults  along. 

Jiut  such  terrific  charms  as  these, 

I  ask  not  yet :  my  sober  mind 
The  fainter  forms  of  sadness  pie  use ; 

My  sorrows  are  of  softer  kind. 
Through  this  still  valley  let  me  stray, 
Wrapt  in  some  strain  of  pensive  Gray: 
Whose  lofty  genius  bears  along 
The  conscious  dignity  of  soni; ; 
And,  scorning  from  the  sacred  store 
To  waste  u  note  on  pride,  or  power, 
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Roves  when  the  glimmering  twilight  glooms, 
And  warbles  'mid  the  rustic  tombs: 
He  too  perchance  (for  well  I  know 
His  heart  would  melt  with  friendly  woe), 
He  too  perchance,  when  these  poor  limbs  are  laid, 
Will  heave  one  tuneful  sigh, and  soothe  my  hov'ring  shade. 

MASON. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  RAINBOW. 

DECLARE,  ye  sages,  if  ye  find 
'Mongst  animals  of  every  kind, 
Of  each  condition,  -sort,  and  size, 
From  whales  and  elephants  to  flies, 
A  creature  that  mistakes  his  plan 
And  errs  so  'constantly  as  man  1 
Each  kind  pursues  his  proper  good, 
And  seeks  for  pleasure,  rest,  and  food, 
As  Nature  points,  and  never  errs 
In  what  he  chooses  and  prefers ; 
Man  only  blunders,  though  possest 
Of  talents  far  above  the  rest. 

The  happiness  of  human  kind 
Consists  in  rectitude  of  mind, 
A  will  subdued  to  Reason's  sway, 
And  passions  practised  to  obey ; 
An  open  and  a  generous  heart, 
Refin'd  from  selfishness  and  art ; 
Patience,  which  mocks  at  Fortune's  pow'r, 
And  Wisdom  never  sad  nor  sour. 
In  these  consists  our  proper  bliss, 
Else  Plato  reasons  much  amiss. 
But  foolish  mortals  still  pursue 
False  happiness  in  place  of  true : 
Ambition  serves  us  for  a  guide, 
Or  lust,  or  avarice,  or  pride  ; 
While  Reason  no  assent  can  gain, 
And  Revelation  warns  in  vain. 
Hence,  thro'  our  lives,  in  ev'ry  stage 
From  infancy  itself  to  age, 
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A  happiness  we  toil  to  find, 
Which  still  avoids  us  like  the  wind  ; 
Ev'n  when  we  think  the  prize  our  own, 
At  once  'tis  vanish'd,  lest  and  gone. 
You'll  ask  me  why  I  thus  rehearse 
All  Kpictetus  in  my  verse, 
And  if  I  fondly  hope  to  please 
With  dry  reflections  such  as  these, 
So  trite,  so  hackney 'd,  and  so  stale  7— 
I'll  take  the  hint,  and  tell  a  tale. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED* 

ONE  ev'ning  as  a  simple  swain 
His  flock  ill  tended  on  the  plain, 
The  shining  bow  he  chanc'd  to  spy, 
That  warns  us  when  a  show'r  is  nigh  ; 
With  brightest  rays  it  seem'd  to  glow> 
In  distahce  eighty  yards  or  so. 
This  bumkin  had,  it  seems,  been  told 
The  story  rtf  the  cup  of  gold, 
Which  Fame  reports  is  to  be"  found 
Just  when  the  rainbow  meets  the  ground ; 
He  therefore  felt  a  sudden  itch 
To  seize  the  goblet  and  be  rich  ! 
Hoping  (yet  hopes  are  oft  but  vain) 
No  more  to  toil  thro'  wind  and  rain, 
But  sit  indulgent  by  the  tire, 
'Midst  ease  and  plenty,  like  a  squire, 
lie  mark'd  the  very  spot  of  laud 
On  which  the  rainbow  seem'd  to  stand,, 
And  stepping  forwards  at  his  leisure, 
Expected  to  have  found  the  treasure. 
But  as  he  mov'd,  the  colour'd  ray 
Still  chang'd  his  place,  and  slipt  away, 
As  seeming  his  approach  to  shun ; 
From  walking  he  began  to  run, 
Bui  all  in  vain,  it  still  withdrew 
As  nimbly  as  he  could  pursue. 
At  last  thro'  many  a  bog*  and  lake, 
Rough  craggy  rock,  and  thorny  brakej 
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It  led  the  easy  fool,  till  night 

Approach'd,  then  vanish'd  in  his  sight, 

And  left  him  to  compute  his  gains, 

With  nought  but  labour  for  his  pains.         WILKIE. 


FRIDAY. 

RESENTMENT. 

HEAV'N  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway\| 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head  : 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son  ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it : 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renowii, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry  chance  to  meet ; 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
Would  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head 
JVJy  shame  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
T'  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf: 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time ; 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reck'ning  from  his  heart. 
This  hi  the  name  of  Heav'n,  I  promise  here  : 
The  which  if  I  perform^  and  do  survive, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperature. 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds ; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  , 

Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  IV.  Part  /.) 
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SATURDAY. 
MACBETH'S  VISION. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  }  Come  let  me  clutch  thce; 

1  have  thcc  not;  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind  ;  a  false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 

Or  else' worth  all  the  rest :  1  see  thee  still  ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before.     There's  no  such  thing : 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.    Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd  murther, 

Alarum'd  by  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost.     Thou  sure  and  firm-sot  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 

A  nil  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 

Which  now  suits  with  it.     While  I  threat,  he  lives, 

1  1:0,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 

Hear  it  not  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 

SlIAKESPEAK, 
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MONDAY. 

CHBIST  TEMPTED  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

WHAT  doubts  the  Son  of  God  to  sit  and  eat  ? 
These  are  not  fruits  forbidden  j  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure. 
All  these  are  sp'rits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs1, 
Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 
Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  their  Lord. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temp'rately  reply 'd  : 
Said'st  thou  not  that  to  all  things  I  had  right  ? 
Shall  I  receive  by  gift  what  of  my  own, 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  command  1 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,,  as  soon  as  thou, 
Command  a  table  in  this  Wilderness, 
And  call  swift  flights  of  Angels  ministrant 
Array  d  in  glory,  on  my  cup  t'  attend  : 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence, 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  '{ 
Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn, 
And  count  thy  specious  gifts,  no  gifts,  but  guiles, 

To  whom  thus  answer' d  Satan  malcontent: 
That  I  have  also  power  to  give,  thou  seest ; 
If  of  that  power  I  bring  thee  voluntary, 
What  I  might  have  bestow'd  on  whom  I  pkas'd, 
And  rather  opportunely  in  this  place 
Chose  to  impart  to  thy  apparent  need, 
Why  shouldst  thou  not  accept  it  ?  but  I  see 
What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect, 
By  hunger,  that  each  other  creature  tames, 
Thou  art  not  to  be  harm'd ;  therefore  not  mov'd; 
Thy  temperance  invincible  besides, 
For  no  allurement  yields  to  appetite, 
And  all  thy  heart  is  set  on  high  designs, 
High  actions  ;  but  wherewith  to  be  achieved  1 
Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise  jf 
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Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth : 

What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain, 

Or  at  thy  heels  the  di/zy  multitude, 

Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost  ? 

Money  brings  honour,  friends,  conquest,  and  realms:- 

Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive, 

Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap, 

Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me; 

Riches  are  mine ;  fortune  is  in  my  hand ; 

They  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth  amain, 

While  Virtue,  Valour,  Wisdom,  sit  in  want. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  patiently  reply'd  : 
Yet  wealth,  without  these  three  ,  is  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd. 
Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth, 
In  beight  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dissolv'd  : 
But  men  endued  with  these  have  oft  attaiu'd 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds ; 
Gideon  and  Jephtha,  and  the  shepherd  lad, 
Whose  offspring  oh  the  throne  of Judah  sat 
So  many  ages,  and  shall  yet  regain 
That  seat,  and  reign  in  Israel  without  end. 
Among  the  heathen  (for  throughout  the  world 
To  me  is  not  unknown  what  hath  been  done 
Worthy  memorial),  canst  thou  not  remember 
Quintiiis,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regulus? 
For  I  esteem  those  names  of  men  so  poor 
Who  could  do  mighty  things,  and  could  contemn 
Riches  tho'  offer'd  from  the  hand  of  kings. 
Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare,  more  apt 
To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 
What  if,  with  like  aversion,  I  reject 
Riches  and  realms;  yet  not  for  that  a  crown, 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath 
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Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 

When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burthen  lies; 

For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king, 

His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise, 

That  for  the  publick  all  this  weight  he  bears. 

Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king ; 

Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains  ; 

And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 

Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes, 

Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 

Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  which  he  serves. 

But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 

By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead 

To  know,  and  knowing  worship,  God  a-right, 

Is  yet  more  kingly;  this  attracts  the  souf, 

Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part ; 

That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns, 

And  oft  by  force,  which  to  a  generous  mind 

So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight. 

Riches  are  needless  then,  both  for  themselves, 

And  for  thy  reason  why  they  should  be  sought, 

To  gain  a  sceptre,  oftest  better  miss'd. 

MILTON.     (Paradise  Regained), 


WEDNESDAY. 
DOUGLAS'S  .CAVERN  RETREAT. 

IT  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawned  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast  ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurled  by  primaeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venu's  grey  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frowned  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  formed  the  rugged  sylvan  grot. 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade> 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  inadeA 
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Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
trains  on  thy  depth,  futurity  ; 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upwards  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  noddding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  spru  ig, 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  WINTER  EVENING. 

HARK  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length, 
Bestrides  the  wint'ry  flood,  in  \\hicli  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  conies,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattei'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  lock*, 
Nr\\s  from  all  nations  lunib'ring  at  his  buck. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  dose-padv'd  loud  behind, 
Yet  careless  \\hat  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  fhedestin'd  inn ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  th' expected  bag,  p;>v<  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  \uctdi, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful;  iiji^>..-iii;.-r  of  grief 
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Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some; 
To  him  indiff'rent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  checks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  qiiiil, 
Or  charged  with  am'rous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  ushcr'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings?  have  our  troops  awak'd? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg'd, 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  th'  Atlantic  wave  ? 
Is  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plum'd 
And  jeweird  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1  The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all; 
I  burn  to  set  th'  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Cow  PER, 


FRIDAY. 

FIRE-SIDE  OCCUPATIONS. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'ning  in. 

Oh !  Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fring'd  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds* 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urg'd  by  storms  along  the  slipp'ry  way. 
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I  love  ther,  all  unlovely  as  them  seem'sf, 

And  dreudtd  as  them  art  !  Thou  hold'sl  the  sun 

A  prisoner  in  the  yet  nndawmng  east, 

Shoi  t'ning  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 

And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 

•  Do,wn  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gath'ring,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispers'd,  and  fixing  thought, 
-Not  less  dispers'd  by  day-light  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  homo- born  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  ev'ning,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates, 

r  No  powder'd  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doors 
»Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  Heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  land  quttkc.:     fc/t^fev 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,   the  weji-depicted  llow'r, 
^Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
[Unfolds  hs  bosom  ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispos'd, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,  of  flow'rs  that  blow 
\Viili  most  success,  when  all  besides  decay.       Cow  PER. 


SATURDAY. 

A  THOUGHT  ON  ETERNITY. 

ERE  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  hiii1. 
Ere  kh.Tlling  light  th'  Almighty  Word  obey'd, 
TI-.ou  \\evt ;  and  when  the  subterraneous  flume 
Shall  burst  its  prison,  and  devour  this  frame, 
From  angry  heav'n  v  hen  thr  keen  lightning 
\Vheii  fervent  heat  dissof?cs  tl»f  melting  skM% 
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Thou  still  shall  be ;  still,  as  thou  wert  before, 
And  know  no  change,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
O  endless  !  thought  divine  ! — Eternity, 
Th'  immortal  soul  shares  but  a  part  of  thee! 
For  thou  wert  present  when  our  life  began, 
When  the  warm  dust  shot  up  in  breathing  mar*. 

Ah  !  what  is  life?  with  ills  encompass'd  round, 
Amidst  our  hopes,  fate  strikes  the  sudden  wound: 
To-day  the  statesman  of  new  honour  dreams, 
To-morrow  death  destroys  his  airy  schemes. 
Is  mouldy  treasure  in  thy  chest  confm'd  1 
Think,  all  that  treasure  thou  must  leave  behind ; 
Thy  heir  with  smiles  shall  view  thy  blazon'd  hearse. 
And  all  thy  hoards  with  lavish  hand  disperse. 
Should  certain  fate  th'  impending  blow'  delay, 
Thy  mirth  will  sicken,  and  thy  bloom  decay; 
Then  feeble  age  will  all  thy  nerves  disarm, 
No  more  thy  blood  its  narrow  channels  warm. 
Who  then  would  wish  to  stretch  this  narrow  span. 
To  suffer  life  beyond  the  date  of  man  ? 

The  virtuous  soul  pursues  a  nobler  aim, 
And  life  regards  but  as  a  fleeting  dream  : 
She  Jongs  to  wake  and  wishes  to  get  free, 
To  launch  from  earth  into  eternity. 
For  while  the  boundless  theme  extends  our  thought, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  rolling  years  are  nought.      GAY, 


THE  FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

P.  URAL  LIFE. 

FAIR  Spring  o'er  Nature  held  her  gentlest  sway, 
Fair  morn  ditlus'd  around  her  brightest  ra\ ; 
Thin  mists  hung  hovering  on  the  distant  trees, 
Or  roll'd  from  off  the  fields  before  the  breeze. 
The  shepherd  Theron  watch'd  hi*  fleecy  train, 
Beneath  a  broad  oak  on  the  grassy  plain  : 
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A  heath's  green  wild  Iny  pleasant  to  his  view, 
With  >hrubs  and  field-fl   wers  derk'd  of  varied  hue: 
There  hawthorns  tali  th.  ir  silver  bloom  disclo.i'd, 
II i- re.  flexile  broom'*  hn«ht  yellow  interpos'd  ; 
There  purpie  on.hi-,  iiere  pale  daisies  spread, 
And  swi.el  May-lilies  ,  idlest  odours  shed. 
From  many  a  copse  and  blossoni'd  orchard  near, 
The  voice  of  birds  melodious  chaim'U  the  ear; 
There  shrill  I  he  lark,  and -soft  the  linnet  sung, 
And  loud  thro'  air  the  throstle's  music  rung. 
•The  gentle  swain  the  cheerful  scene  admir'd, 
The  cheerful  scene  the  song  of  joy  inspir'd. 
"  Chant  on  !"  he  cried,  "  ye  warblers  on  the  spray 
"  Bleat  on,  ye  flocks,  that  in  the  pastures  play  ! 
"  Low  on,  ye  herds,  that  range  the  dewy  vales  ! 
"  Murmur  ye  rills,  and  whisper  soft  ye  gales! 
"  How  blest  my  lot,  in  the^e  sweet  fields  assigned, 
"  XV here  peace  and  leisure  soothe  the.  tuneful  mind! 
"  Come,  Cynthia,  come  !  in  town  no  longer  stay, 
"  From  crowds,  and  noise,  and  folly,  haste  away! 
"  The  fields,  the  meads,  the  trees  are  all  in  bloom, 
"  The  vernal  showers  awake  a  rich  perfume, 
"  XVhere  Damon's  mansion,  by  the  glassy  stream, 
"  Rears  its  white  walls  that  thro'  green  willows  gleam, 
"  Annual  the  neighbours  hold  their  shearing-day, 
"  And  blithe  youths  come,  and  nymphs  in  neat  array; 
"  Those  shear  the  sheep,  upon  the  smooth  turf  laid, 
'"  In  the  broad  plane's,  or  trembling  poplar's  shade: 
"  These  for  their  friends  th'  expected  feast  provide, 
"  Beneath  cool  bowers  along  th'  enclosure's  side. 
"  To  view  the  toil,  the  glad  repast  to  share, 
"  Thy  Delia,  my  Melanin,  shall  be  there ; 
"  Each,  kind  and  faithful  to  her  faithful  swain, 
"  Love  the  calm  pleasure  of  the  pastoral  plain. 
"  Come,  Cynthia,  come !  if  towns  and  crowds  invite, 
"  And  noise  and  folly  promise  high  delight, 
"  Soon  the  tir'd  soul  disgusted  turns  from  these; 
"  The  rural  prospect,  only  long  can  please." 

SCOTT,  ofAmuftll, 
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TUESDAY. 

THE  NATIVITY. 

THIS  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morg, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heav'n's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid,  and  Virgin  Mother  bom, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring ; 
For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

Say,  heav'nly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  God? 

Hast  thqu  no  verse,  no  hymn  of  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 

Now,  while  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright  ] 

See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet : 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet : 

Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire, 

From  out  his  secret  altar  Jouch'd  with  hallow'd  fire. 

MILTON. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

$)UEEN  MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 

WHAT,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

I  am  no  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 

Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb? 

Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy: 

Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 

And  make  my  image  but  an  ale-house  sign. 

Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea ; 

And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 

Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  \ 

What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 

Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nesf. 

Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 

What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 

And  he  that  loos'd  them  forth  their  brazen  caves; 

And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 

Or  turn  our  stern  upon  a  dreadful  rock  1 

Yet  Eolus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me ; 

Knowing,  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd  on  shore 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  uiikindness: 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'rd  in  the  sinking  sands, 

And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides; 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 

When  from  thy  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 

I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

And  threw  it  towards  thy  land  ;  the  sea  receiv'd  it; 

And  so,  I  wish'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

And  even  with  this,  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 
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And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

SHAKESPEAR.  (Henry  VI.  2d  Part). 


THURSDAY. 

ODE  TO  WISDOM. 

THE  solitary  bird  of  night 

Through  the  pale  shades  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  time-shook  tow'r, 
Where,  sheltered  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay, 

Beneath  his  ivy  bow'r. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound, 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sighing  gales  repeat : 
Fav'rite  of  Pallas!  I  attend, 
And,  feithful  to  thy  summons,  bend 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

She  loves  the  cool,  the  silent  eve, 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deceive, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray : 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise, 
Nor  spoits  her  gaily  colour'd  dyes, 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 

Oh  Pallas  !  queen  of  ev'ry  art 

That  glads  the  sense,  or  mends  the  heart, 

Blest  source  of  purer  joys, 
In  ev'ry  form  of  beauty  bright, 
That  captivates  the  mental  sight 

With  pleasure  and  surprise. 

To  thy  unspotted  shrine  I  bow : 
Assist  my  modest  suppliant's  vow, 

That  breathes  no  wild  desires, 
But,  taught  by  thy  unerring  rules, 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 
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Nor  Fortune's  gem,  Ambition's  plume, 
Nor  Cythfrea's  fading  bloom, 

Be  objects  of  my  j»ray'r. 
Let  Av'rice,  Vanity,  and  Pride, 
Those  glitt'ring,  envied,  toys,  divide, 

The  dull  rewards  of  care. 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  studious  thoughts  refin'd ; 
For  wealth,  the  smiles  of  glad  content ; 
For  power,  its  amplest,  best  extent, 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHEN  Fortune  drops  her  gay  parade, 
"When  Pleasure's  transient  roses  fade, 

And  wither  in  the  tomb ; 
Unchanged  is  thy  immortal  prize, 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise 

In  undecaying  bloom. 

By  thee  protected,  I  defy 

The  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lie, 

Of  ignorance  and  spite, 
Alike  contemn  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 

Of  undiscerning  wit. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife, 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

In  thy  retreat  1  rest ; 
Pursue  thee  to  the  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves, 

In  all  thy  graces  drest. 
Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song, 
The  patriot's  free  unbiass'd  tongue, 

The  hero's  gen'rous  strife ; 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet  endearing  ties 

Of  still  domestic  life. 
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No  more  to  fabl'd  names  confinM, 
To  thee,  Supreme  All-perfect  Mind, 

My  thoughts  direct  theirNflight : 
Wisdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  deriv  d,  Unchanging  Source 
Of  intellectual  light! 

O  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray, 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way, 

Through  life's  perplexing  road ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  controul, 
And  through  its  gloom  direct  my  soul, 

To  happiness  and  good  ! 

Beneath  her  clear  discerning  eye 
The  visionary  shadows  fly, 

Of  folly's  painted  show  ; 
She  sees,  thro'  ev'ry  fair  disguise, 
That  all  but  virtue's  solid  joys, 

Is  vanity  and  woe.  CARTER. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  AMBITION. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 

And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  man, 

If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 

Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?     A  beast,  no  more. 

Sure  He  that  made  us,  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To.iust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 

Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 

Oi  thmkii.g  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 

A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom, 

And  ever  three  pftrts  coward, — I  do  not  know 

\Vhy  ye  i  I  live  to  say,  This  t/ti/tg't;  to  do  ; 

Since  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means 

To  do't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 

Witness,  this  army,  of  such  mass,  and  charge, 
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i  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puft, 
Vl.tkcs  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure, 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly,  to  be  great, 
Isn't,  to  stir  without,  great  argument ; 
feu!  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     Mow  stand  I  then, 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood, 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while  to  my  shame  I  see 
I  he  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot, 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent, 
To  hide  the  slain  ?     O,  then,  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be^bioody,  or  be  nothing  worth! 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Hamlet}'. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

THE  POOR  SINGING  DAME. 

BENKATH  an  old  wall,  that  went  round  an  old  castle. 

For  many  a  year,  with  brown  ivy  o'erspread ; 
A  neat  ntt^e  hovel,  its  lowly  roof  raising, 

Dei'v'd  the  wild  winds  that  howl'd  over  its  shed  : 
The  turrets  that  frown'd  on  tii«  poor  simple  dwelling, 

Were  rock'd  to  and  fro,  when  the  tempests  did  roar, 
And  the  river  that  down  the  rich  valley  was  swelling, 

1  low  d  swiftly  beside  the  green  step  of  its  door. 

The  summer  sun  gilded  the  rushy  roof  slanting, 
The  bright  dews  bespangled  its  ivy-bound  hedge, 

And  above  on  the  ramparts  the  sweet  birds  were  chanting, 
And  wild  buds  thick  dappled  the  clear  river's  edge. 
M2  • 
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When  the  castle's  rich  chambers  were  haunted  and  dreary, 
The  )>oor  little  hovel  was  still  and  secure ; 

And  no  robber  e'er  enter'd,  or  goblin,  or  fairy, 

For  the  splendours  of  pride  had  no  charms  to  allure. 

The  lord  of  the  castle,  a  proud  surly  ruler, 

Oft  heard  the  low  dwelling  with  sweet  music  ring ; 
For  the  old  dame  that  liv'd  in  the  little  hut  cheerly 

Would  sit  at  her  wheel,  and  would  merrily  sing : 
When  with  revels  the  castle's  great  hall  was  resounding, 

The  old  dame  was  sleeping,  not  dreaming  of  fear; 
And  when  over  the  mountains  the  huntsmen  were  bounding, 

She  would  open  her  wicket,  their  clamours  to  hear. 

To  the  merry  ton'd  horn  she  would  dance  on  the  threshold 

And  louder,  and  louder,  repeat  her  old  song : 
And  when  winter  its  mantle  of  frost  was  displaying, 

She  caroll'd  undaunted  the  bare  woods  among. 
She  would  gather  dry  fern,  ever  happy  and  singing, 

With  her  cake  of  brown  bread,  and  her  jug  of  brown 

beer, 

And  would  smile  when  she  heard  the  great  castle  bell  ring 
ing. 

Inviting  the  proud — to  their  prodigal  cheer. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED, 

THUS  she  lived,  ever  patient,  and  ever  contented, 

Till  envy  the  lord  of  the  castle  possess'd, 
For  he  hated  that  Poverty  should  be  so  cheerful, 

While  care  could  the  fav'rites  of  Fortune  molest; 
He  sent  his  bold  yeomen  with  threats  to  prevent  her, 

But  still  woi^ld  she  carol  her  sweet  roundelay ; 
At  last,  an  offt  steward  relentless  he  sent  her — 

Who  bore  her,  all  trembling,  to  prison  away ! 

Three  weeks  did  she  languish,  then  died,  broken-hearted, 
Poor  dame,  how  the  death-bell  did  mournfully  sound. 

Along  the  green  path  six  young  bachelors  bore  her, 
And  laid  her,  for  ever,  beneath  the  cold  ground ! 
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And  the  primroses  pale  'mid  the  long  grass  were. growing, 
And  the  bright  drws  of  twilight  bespangled  her  grave, 

And  morn  heard  the  breezes  of  summer  soft  blowing 
To  bid  the  fresh  flow 'rets  in  sympathy  wave. 

The  lord  of  the  eastle,  from  that  fatal  moment, 

When  poor  singing  MARY  was  laid  in  her  grave, 
Each  night  was  surrounded  by  screech-owls  appalling, 

Which  o'er  the  black  turrets  their  pinions  would  wave ! 
On  the  ramparts  that  frown'd  on  the  river  swift  flowing, 

They  hover'd,  still  hooting  a  terrible  song, 
When  his  windows  would  rattle,  the  winter  blast  blowing, 

They  would  shriek  like  a  ghost  the  dark  alleys  among. 

Wherever  he  wander'd  they  follow'd  him  crying, 

At  dawnlight,  at  eve,  still  they  haunted  his  way ! 
When  the  moon  shone  across  the  wide  common,  they  hooted, 

Nor  quitted  his  path  till  the  blazing  of  day. 
His  bones  began  wasting,  his  flesh  was  decaying, 

And  he  hung  his  proud  head,  and  he  perish'd  with 

shame, 
And  the  tomb  of  rich  marble,  no  soft  tear  displaying, 

O'ershadows  the  grave  of  the  POOR  SINGING  DAME. 

MRS.  ROBINSON. 


WEDNESDAY. 

i 

THE  AFRICAN. 

FA  I  NT-gazing  on  the  burning  orb  of  day, 
When  A  trie's  injur'd  son  expiring  lay ; 
His  forehead  cold,  his  labouring  bosom  bare, 
His  dewy  temples,  and  his  sable  hair, 
His  poor  companions  kiss'd,  and  cried  aloud, 
Rejoicing,  whilst  in  peace  his  head  he  bow'd : 
"  Xow  liiy  long,  long  task,  is  done, 
"  Swiftly,  brother,  wilt  thou  run, 
"  Ere  to-morrow's  golden  beam 
"  Glitters  on  thy  parent  stream, 
"  Swiftly  the  delights  to  share, 
"  The  feast  of  joy  which  waits  thee  there  ! 
1C  3 
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ft  Swiftly,  brother,  wilt  thou  ride, 

"  O'er  the  long  and  stormy  tide, 

"  Fleeter  than  the  hurricane, 

"  Till  tliou  view  these  scenes  again, 

"  Where  thy  fathers  hut  was  rear'd, 

"  Where  tliy  mother's  voice  was  heard  ! 

"  Where  thy  infant  hrothers  play'd 

<(  Benei  th  the  fragrant  citron's  shade; 

"  W7here,  thro'  green  savannahs  wide, 

"  Ccoliijg  rivers  silent  giide ; 

"  Or  1he  shrill  sigarras  sing 

**  Ceaseless  to  iheir  nurmuring; 

"  Where  the  dance,  the  festive  song, 

"  Of  many  a  friend  divided  long, 

"  Doom'd  through  strariger  lau<is  to  roam, 

"  Shall  bid  thy  spirit  welcome  home ! 

"  Fearless  o'er  the  foaming  tide, 
"  Again  tlsy  light  canoe  shall  ride ; 
"  Or  starting  at  tl-e  call  of  morn, 
*'  Wake  tlie  wild  woods  with  thy  horn ; 
*'  Or,  rushing  down  the  mountain  slope, 
*'  O'ertake  the  nimble  antelope ; 
"  Or  lead  the  dance,  'mid  blissful  bands, 
"  On  cool  Andracte's  yellow  sands ; 
"  Or,  in  the  embow'ring  orange  grove, 
"  Tell  to  thy  long-forsaken  love 
"  The  wounds,  the  agony  severe, 
.' "  Thy  patient  spirit  suffer'd  here !"  BOWLES. 


THURSDAY. 

DAVID  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM. 

DAVID  and  his  three  captains  bold 

Kept  ambush  once  witfiin  a  hold. 

It  was  in  Adullam's  cave, 

Nigh  which  no  water  they  could  have. 

Nor  spring,  nor  running  brook,  was  near, 

To  quench  the  thirst  that  parch 'd  them  there. 

Then  David  king  of  Israel, 

Straight  bethought  him  of  a  v.ell 
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Which  stood  beside  the  city  gate 

At  Bethlem  ;  where,  before  his  state 

Of  kingly  dignity,  he  had 

Oft  drunk  his  fill  a  shepherd  lad  ; 

But  now  his  fierce  riiiii^ttan  foe 

Encamp'd  before  it  he  does  know. 

Yet  ne'ertheles>,  with  heat  opprest, 

Those  three  bold  captains  lie  addrest, 

And  wisli'd  that  one  to  him  would  bring 

Some  water  from  his  native  spring. 

His  valiant  captains  instantly 

To  execute  his  will  did  fly. 

Those  three  brave  men  the  ranks  broke  through 

Of  armed  foes,  and  water  drew 

For  David,  their  beloved  king, 

At  his  own  sweet  native  spring. 

Back  through  their  enemies  they  haste, 

With  the  hard-earn'd  treasure  grac'd. 

What  with  such  danger  they  had  sought, 

With  joy  unto  their  king  they  brought. 

But  when  the  good  king  David  found 

What  they  had  done,  he  on  the  ground 

The  water  pour'd,  "  Because,"  said  he, 

"  That  it  was  at  the  jeopardy 

"  Of  your  three  lives  this  thing  ve  du), 

"  That  I  should  driuk  it  God  forbid !" 

MRS.  LEICESTER. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree, 
JLnd  spreads  her  sheets  of  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea: 
Now  Plxcbus  cheers  the  crystal  streams, 

And  glads  the  n/.ure  skies; 
But  nought  r:m  ghid  the  weary  wight 

That  i'tj-1  indar.Mire  lies. 
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Now  laverocks  wake  the  merry  morn, 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bower, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
The  mavis  wild  with  many  a  note, 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

With  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae  ; 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae : 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  among ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  all  Scotland, 

Must  lie  in  prison  strong. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  my  foe, 
Grim  vengeance,  yet,  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  go : 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast, 

Was  never  known  to  thee ; 
JSTor  the  balm  that  drops  on  wounds  of  woe. 

From  woman's  pitying  e'e. 

O  !  soon  to  me  may  summer  suns 

No  more  light  up  the  morn ! 
No  more,  to  me;  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  corn ! 
And  in  the  narrow  house  of  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave  ; 
And  the  next  flowers  that  deck  the  spring, 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave.  BURNS. 


SATURDAY. 

-x 
A  SONG. 

THE  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wide  inconstant  blast, 
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Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatter'd  coveys  meet  secure, 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

The  Autumn  mourns  her  ripening  corn, 
By  early  winter's  ravage  torn ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonny  banks  of  Ayr. 

Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal  deadly  shore ! 
Tho'  Death  in  every  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear: 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound,    . 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonny  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 

Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales  !  v 

The  scenes  where  wretched  Fancy  roves, 

Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves !  « 

Farewell,  ray  friends !  farewell,  my  foes ! 

My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 

The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 

Farewell,  the  bonny  banks  of  Ayr.  BURNS. 
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THE  SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

TO  JERVAS,   THE  PAINTER. 

THIS  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  Muse. 
Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  Life  awakes,  and  dawns  oil  every  line ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  coloured  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimic  face : 
Read  these  instructive  leaves,  in  which  conspire 
Fresnoy's  close  art  and  Dryden's  native  lire : 
And  reading  wish  like  theirs  our  fate  and  fame, 
So  mix'd  our  studies,  and  so  join'd  our  name ; 
Like  them  to  shine  through  long  succeeding  age, 
So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame ; 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light. 
How  oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day, 
While  summer  suns  roll  unperceiv'd  away ! 
How  oft  our  slowly  growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect* from  art  to  art ! 
How  oft  review ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend. 

What  flattering  scenes  our  wand'ring  fancy  wrought, 
Home's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought ! 
Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
Fir'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn  : 
With  thee  repose,  where  Tully  once  was  laid, 
Or  seek  some  ruin's  formidable  shade : 
While  fancy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew. 
Here  thy  well-studied  marbles  fix  our  eye ; 
A  fading  fresco  here  demands  a  sigh : 
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Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Guido's  air, 
Caracci's  strength,  Corregiofe  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  tinislfd  with  illustrious  toil  appears 
This  small,  well-polish'd  gem,  the  work  of  year*. 
Yet  still  how  faint  by  precept  is  express'd 
The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breast! 
Thence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow  ; 
Thence  beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  supplies 
An  angel's  sweetness,  or  Bridgewater's  eyes. 


TUESDAY. 

'  THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

MUSE!  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed, 
Those  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead ; 
Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire, 
Each  purer  frame  inforrn'd  with  purer  tire  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softeus  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wile, 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore ; 
Then  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more! 

Yet  still  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage; 
Her  modest  check  shall  warm  a  future  age. 
Beauty,  frail  flower,  that  every  season  fears, 
Bloom  in  thy  colours  for  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  Churchill's  race  shall  other  hearts  surprise, 
And  other  beauties  envy.  Worsiey's  eyes ; 
Each  pleasing  Blomt  shall  endless  smiles  bestow, 
And  soft  Belinda's  blush  for  ever  grow. 

Oh,  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  woi-ki'  disiv  y, 
,  Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay; 
Led  by  some  rule,  that  gnu'.es,  but  not  constrain?, 
And  Hnish'd  more  through  happiness  than  paius! 
The  kindred  arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire. 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
M6 
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Yet  should  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place, 

And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  face  ; 

Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll, 

Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul ; 

With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie, 

And  these  be  sung  till  Granville's  Mira  die : 

Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ! 

Thou  but  preserv'st  a  face,  and  I  a  name.  POPE. 


WEDNESDAY. 

TRANQUIL  MUSINGS. 

ME  oft  has  Fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 
Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tovv'rs, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  express'd 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gaz'd,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  anius'd  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars, 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding,  in  the  view 
Of  Superstition,  prophecyiug  still, 
Though  still  deceiv'd,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 
Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refresh'd.     Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength,  absorb'd  and  lost. 
Thus  oft,  recliu'd  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  ev'ning,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast, 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  pow'rs ;  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 
Her  brittle  toys,  restores  me  to  myself. 
How  calm  is  my  recess  !  and  how  the  frost 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoy'd  within  ! 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields,  at  close  of  day, 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  faded  ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  wav'd 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a,  mellow  brown, 


T/tc  Garland. 

rpturu'd  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  oft' the  weedy  fallows  smile 

\\ith  verdure  not  unprofitable,  graz'd 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  fav'rite  herb;  while  all  the  leafless  groves, 

That  skirt  th'  horizon,  won-  a  sable  hue, 

Scarce  notic'd  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 

To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  ! 

Which  even  now,  though  silently  perform 'd, 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  Nature  undergoes.  COWPER. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  GABLANO. 

TH  E  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 

The  violet  sweet  ami  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink,  and  blushing  rose, 

To  deck  my  charming  Chloe's  hair. 

At  morn  the  nymph  vonchsaf'd  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  (he  various  wreath  : 

The  flowers,  less  blooming  than  her  face, 
The  scent,  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day: 
And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said, 

That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay, 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undrest  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odour  lost,  their  colours  past; 

She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
The  garland  and  her  eye  she  cast. 

That  eye  dropt  sense  distinct  and  clear 

As  any  Muse's  tongue  could  speak, 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 

Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek- 
Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well : 

My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour :  prithee  tell ; 

That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean] 


Evening. 

She  sigh'd ;  she  smil'd  :  and  to  the  flowers 

Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said  ; 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 

See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made  ! 

% 

Ah  me!  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 

And  that  of  beauty,  are  but  one : 
At  morn,  both  flourish  bright  and'gay ; 

Both  fade  at  evening,  pale  and  gone. 

At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung, 
The  amorous  youth  around  her  bow'd  ; 

At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung: 

I  saw,  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  shroud.  PRIOR. 


FRIDAY. 

EVENING- 

COME,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  ; 
Pteturn,  sweet  Evening,,  and  continue  long  ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  employ 'd 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charg'd  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adbrn'd,  nor  needing  aid, 
Like  homely  featured  night,  of  clustering  gems; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 

less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high. 
VTilh  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
7ith  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
'Resplendent  les-,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  n  -e  so.     Cor  nosure  is  thy  gift ; 
And,  whethti  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels 
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When  they  command  whom  man  \v  ^   ,oia  to  please; 
I  sl'.ght  thee  not,  l>ut  make  thee  we'      ...    ;till. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaze 
With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Cath, 
Goliali,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole,  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all, 
My  pleasures  too  begin.     Uut  me,  perhaps, 
The  glowing  earth  muy  satisfy  awhile 
With  taint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadow  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  nts 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight:  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful,  or  unthinking  mind, 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indispos'd  alike  to  all.  Cow  PER. 


SATURDAY. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE  FROM 
PARADISE. 

H  E  ended  ;  and  they  both  descend  the  hill : 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bovver  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before  ;  but  found  her  wak'd  ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  receiv'd. 

Whence  thou  return'*t,  and  whither  went'st  I  know ; 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise, 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on, 
in  me  is  no  delay  ;  with  thee  to  go,     •" 
Is  to  stay  here  ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou ; 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 
This  further  consolation  yet  secure 
I  carry  hence  ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Such  favour  I,  unworthy,  am  vouchsaf  d, 
By  me  the  PronuYd  Seed  shall  all  restore. 


To  a  Bee. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th'  arch-angel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  a?  evening  mist  » 

Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And, gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd, 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Lybian  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  template  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  Parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappear'd. 
They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms. 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide: 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

MILTON.     (Paradise  Lost}, 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

TO  A  BEE. 

THOU  wert  out  betimes,  thou  busy  busy  bee ! 
As  abroad  I  took  my  early  way, 
Before  the  cow  from  his  resting  place 
Had  risen  up,  and  left  her  trace 
On  the  meadow  with  dew  so  gray, 
I  saw  thee,  thou  busy  busy  bee. 
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Thou  wcrt  alive,  tliou  busy  busy  bee ! 

\Vhen  tlie  crowd  in  their  sleep  were  dead. 

Thou  wert  abroad  in  the  freshest  hour, 

When  the  sweetest  odour  comes  from  the  flower ; 

Man  will  not  learn  to  leave  his  lifeless  bed, 

And  be  wise  and  copy  thee,  thoti  busy  busy  bee. 

-Thou  wert  working  late,  them  busy  busy  bee ! 
After  the  fall  of  the  Cistus  flower, ' 
I  heard  thee  last  as  I  saw  thee  first, 
When  the  primrose-tree  blossom  was  ready  to  burst, 
In  the  coolness  of  the  evening  hour, 
I  heard  thee,  thou  busy  busy  bee. 

Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy  busy  bee ! 

Late  and  early  at  employ ; 

Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent, 

Thy  youth  in  heaping  and  hoarding  is  spent 

What  thy  age  will  never  enjoy ; 

I  will  not  copy  thee,  thou  miserly  bee. 

Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  busy  busy  bee, 

Thus  for  another  to  toil ! 

Thy  mast,  r  waits  till  thy  work  is  done, 

Till  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone, 

And  then  he  will  seize  the  spoil, 

He  will  murder  thee,  thou  poor  little  bee. 

ANTHOLOGY. 


TUESDAY. 

A  PASTORAL. 

O'KR  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare, 

As  wilder'd  and  wearied  1  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 

Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had  crown'd, 

Civ  were  stro\\'d  on  her  floor, 

Her  <  i  vcct  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  d«'rk'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 
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We  sat  ourselves  down  tr-  a  cooling  repast, 
Fresh  iruits — and  she  cull'd  me  the  best  ; 

Whilst,  thrown  from  my  guard  by  the  glances  she  castr 
Love  silly  stole  into  my  breast* 

I  told  my  soft  wishes — she  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine)! 
"  I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  deny'd ; 

Yet  take  me,  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine,"  * 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek, 

So  sin. pie,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms, 
I  kiss'd  the  ripe  roses  that  glow'd  on  her  cheek, 

And  lock'd  the  iov'd  maid  in  my  arms. 

Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 

And  if — on  the  banks  by  the  stream, 
Reclin'd  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 

Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  mark  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 

To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well  known  for  her  sire, 

And  shepherds  have  uani'd  her  Content. 

CUNNINGHAM. 


WEDNESDAY. 

WINTER  AT  COPENHAGEN. 

FROM  frozen  climes  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow 
What  present  shall  the  muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  ? 
The  hoary  winter  here  cpuceuls  from  sight 
AH  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales  and  the  delightful  woody, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods, 
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By  snow  disguis'd,  in  bright  confusion  lie, 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  ilu  » 

No  centle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birch  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmov'd,  the  voistcrou*  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly, 
The  vast  Leviathan  wants  room  i.»  .,i     , 
And  spouts  bis  waters  in  the  fact  ot  uav. 
The  starving  wolves  rloiig  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valley*  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  tne  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain  : 
There  solid  hiilows  of  eoprmotts  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  ^et,  but  lately  h/tve  I  seen,  ev'n  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasur'd  snow, 
Or  winds  begun  thro'  hazy  skies  to  blow ; 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 


THURSDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

SOON  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 

The  ruddy  morn  disclos'd  at  once  to  view 

The  face  of  Nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 

And  brighten 'd  every  object  to  my  eyes : 

For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 

And  every  ^pointed  thorn,  seem'd  wrought  in  glass ; 

In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 

While  thro'  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 

The  thick  sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes 

Seem'd  polisL'd  lan-es  in  a  hostile  field. 

The  stag,  in  limpid  current.-,  with  surprise, 

Sees  cryst-,:l  branches  on  his  forehead  rise: 

The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  the  towering  pine, 

Giaz'd  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 

The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  !»r;n:-hes  shun, 

Which  wave  and  glitter  iu  the  di>taiit  sun. 
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When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  w  intery  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees. 
Like  some  deluded  peasant,  Merlin  leads 
Thro'  fragrant  bowers,  mid  thro'  delicious  meads, 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes, 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue, 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear, 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns, 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns.     PHILIPS. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

OVER  deserts  untrodden,  over  moss-covered  hills 

I  have  wander'd  forlorn  and  alone ; 
My  tears  I  have  mingled  with  slow-winding  rills, 

And  the  rocks  have  repeated  my  groan. 

I  have  seen  the  wran  moon  from  her  silver  veil  j^eep 

As  she  rose  from  her  cloud-dappled  bed, 
I  have  heard  the  dread  hurricane  yell  midst  the  deep, 

As  the  lightning  played  over  my  head. 

When  the  tempest  subsided,  I  saw  the  faint  dawn 

O'er  the  eastern  cliff  meekly  appear  ; 
Whilst  each  king-cup  that  droop'd  on  the  dew-spangled 
lawn 

From  its  golden  lids  dropt  a  soft  tear. 

I  have  seen  the  bright  day-star  illumine  the  earth, 

I  have  hail'd  the  proud  sovereign  of  fire', 
I  have  mark'd  the  pale  primrose  scarce  waken'd  to  birth, 

Ere  I  sighed  to  behold  it  expire. 
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How  oft  I  have  pitied  the  plaint  of  the  dove, 
How  I've  mus'd  near  the  nightingale's  nest; 

For  ah!  when  the  minstrel  sung  sweetly  of  love, 
Twas  soft  sympathy  thrill'd  thro'  my  breast. 

I  have  seen  the  tall  forest  o'ershadow  the  glade, 

And  extend  its  broad  branches  on  high; 
But  how  soon  have  I  inark'd  its  rich  canopy  fade, 

And  iia  yellow  leaves  whiri'd  to  the  sky  ! 

I  have  sighed  o'er  the  sod  where  some  lover  was  laid, 
I  have  torn  the  wide  weeds  from  his  breast, 

I  have  deck'd  it  with  flowj*fs,  and  oft  have  I  said, 
How  I  envy  thy  pallet  of  rest ! 

I  have  trac'd  the  long  shades  of  the  wave's  silky  green, 

When  the  storm  gather'd  over  the  main; 
I  have  gaz'd  with  delight  in  the  landscape  .serene, 

When  "the  evening  bell  toll'd  on  the  plain. 

Exulting  and  gay  I  have  ?imTd  to  behold 

Proud  Nature  luxuriantly  drest ; 
I  have  wept  when  I  saw  her  uncover'd  and  cold, 

And  the  winter  blast  howl'd  o'er  her  breast. 

Since  such  are  the  scenes  of  this  valley  of  care, 

Since  each  pleasure  is  mingled  with  pain, 
Still  let  me  the  raptures  of  sympathy  share, 

And  my  bosom  shall  scorn  to  complain. 

Tho'  destin'd  to  wander  o'er  mountains  of  snow, 

Vancenza,  oh  mansion  divine, 
The  pilgrim  shall  smile  at  his  journey  of  woe, 

And  his  heart,  his  warm  heart,  shall  be  thine. 

MRS.  ROBINSON.    (Vancenza). 


SATURDAY. 

THE  WATER-FALL  AND  THE  BRIAR-ROSE. 

*  BEGONE,  thou  fond  presumptuous  Elf," 

Exclaim'd  a  thundering  voice, 
Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 

Between  me  and  my  choice ! 
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A  falling  Water  swoln  with  snows 
Thus  spake  to  a  poor  Briar-rose, 

That  all  bespattered  with  his  foam, 
And  dancing  high,  and  dancing  low, 
Was  living,  as  a  child  might  know, 

In  an  unhappy  home. 

"  Dcst  thou  presume  my  course  to  block  ? 

Off,  oft!  or,  puny  thing! 
I'll  hurl  thee  headlong  with  the  rock 

To  which  thy  fibres  cling/' 
The  Flood  was  tiranuous  and  strong; 
The  patient  Bria>'  sufFer'd  long, 

Nor  did  he  utter  groan  or  sigh, 
Hoping  the  danger  would  be  pass'd: 
But  seeing  no  relief,  at  la^t 

He  ventured  to  reply. 

"  Ah!"  said  the  Briar,  "  blame  me  not! 

Why  should  we  dwell  in  strife  1 
We  who  in  this,  our  natal  «pot, 

Once  liv'd  a  happy  life! 
You  stirr'cl  me  on  my  rocky  bed— 
What  pleasure  thro' 'my  veins  you  spread! 

The  summer  long,  from  day  to  day 
My  leaves  you  freshened  and  bedew'd; 
Nor  was  it  common  gratitude 

That  did  your  cares  repay. 

When  Spring  came  on  with  bud  and  bell, 

Among  these  rocks- did  I 
Before  you  hang  rry  wreath  to  tell 

That  gentle  duys  were  nigh, ! 
And  in  the  sultry  summer  hours 
I  sheltered  you  with  leaves  and  flowers  ; 

And  in  my  leaves  now  shed  and  gone 
The  linnet  lodg'd,  and  for  us  two 
Chauried  his  pretty  songs,  when  you 

H:  d  little  voice  or  none." 

What  more  he  said,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  stream  came  thundering  down  the  dell, 

At.d  gallcp'd  loud  and  iast; 
I  listened,  nor  aught  else  could  hear, 
The  iiriar  quak'd,  and  much  I  fear 

Those  accents  were  his  last.  WoKDSWORTH. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

QUEEN  of  the  silver  bow!  by  thy  pale  beam, 

Alone  and  pensive  I  delight  to  stray, 
And  watch  thy  shadow  tremblivj;  1:1  the  stream, 

Or  mark  the  floating  cloud,  that  cross  thy  way. 
And  while  I  gaze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  soft  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  planet  of  the  night, 

That  in  thy  orb,  the  wretciied  may  have  rest: 
The  sufferers  of  the  eaith  perhaps  may  go, 

Releas'd  by  death  —to  thy  benignant  sphere; 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe 

Forget,  in  thee,  their  cup  of  sorrow  here. 
Oh  !  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  serene,  ' 
Poor  wearied  pilgrim — in  this  toiling  scene  ! 


FAREWEL  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods — a  long  adieu! 

Farewell,  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year! 
Ah!  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew, 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  "  night's  dull  ear." 
Whether  on  spring  thy  wandering  flights  await, 

Or  whether   ilent  ia  our  groves  you  dwell, 
The  pensive  MUM-  -hail  own  thee  t'«»r  iier  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step,  the  love-  orn  youth  >hall  glide 

Thro'  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest; 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best: 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move, 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow,  and  to  love  ! 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 


To  Night. 
TUESDAY. 

TO  NIGHT. 

I  LOVE  thee,  mournful,  sober-suited  night, 
When  the  faint  moon,  yet  lingering  in  her  wane, 
And  veii'd  in-clouds,  with  pa'e  uncertain  light 
Hangs  o'er  the  wa*.ers  cf  t!>e  restless  main. 
In  deep  depression  s«r  Died  mind 

Will  to  the  deaf,  cold  e*e  complain, 

And  tell  th'  embosom'd  gri>   ,  however  vain, 
To  sullen  surges  and  tin*  viewless  wind. 
Tho'  no  repose  on  thy  dark  breast  I  find, 
I  still  enjoy  thee,  cheerless  as  thou  art  ; 
For  in  thy  quiet  gloom,  th'  exhausted  heart, 
Is  calm  tho'  wretched ;  hope'ess,  yet  resigned ; 
While  to  the  winds  and  waves  its  sorrows  given, 
May  reach — tho'  lost  on  earth — the  ear  of  Heaven  ! 

TQ  TRANQUILLITY. 

In  this  tumultuous  sphere,  for  thee  unfit, 

How  seldom  art  thou  found,  Tranquillity! 

Unless  'tis  when  with  mild  and  downcast  eye  , 

By  the  low  cradles  thou  delight'st  to  sit 

Of  sleeping  infants,  watching  the  soft  breath, 

And  bidding  the  sweet  slumberers  easy  lie : 

Or  sometimes  hanging  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 

Where  the  poor,  languid  sufferer  hopes  to  die. 

0  beauteous  sister  of  the  halcyon  peace  ! 

1  sure  shall  find  thee  in  that  heavenly  scene 
Where  care  and  anguish  shall  their  power  resign, 
Where  hope  alike  and  vain  regret  shall  cease, 
And  memory  lost  in  happiness  serene, 

Repeat  no  more — that  misery  has  been  mine ! 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH- 


The  Equinoctial  Tempest.  §63 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  EQUINOCTIAL  TEMPEST. 

.PRCSS'D  by  the  moon,  mute  arbitress  of  tides, 
While  the  loud  equinox  its  power  combines, 
The  sea  no  more  its  swelling  surge  confines, 
But  o'er  the  sin  inking  land  sublimely  rides. 
The  wild  blast,  rising  from  the  western  cave, 
Drives  the  huge  billows  from  their  heaving  bed  ; 
Tears  from  their  grassy  tombs  the  village  dead, 
And  breaks  the  silent  Sabbath  of  the  grave  ! 
With  shells  and  sea-weed  mingled  on  the  shore, 
Lo!  their  bones  whiten  in  the  frequent  wave; 
But  vain  to  them  the  winds  and  waters  rave, 
They  hear  the  warring  elements  no  more  : 
While  I  am  doom'd,  by  life's  long  storm  opprest, 
To  gaze  with  envy  on  their  gloomy  rest. 


WRITTEN  AT  PENSHURST. 

Ye  towers  sublime,  deserted  now  and  drear, 
Ye  woods  deep  sighing  to  the  hollow  blast, 
The  musing  wanderer  loves  to  linger  near, 
While  history  points  to  all  your  glories  past: 
And  startling  from  their  haunts  the  timid  deer, 
To  trace  the  walks  obscur'd  by  matted  fern, 
Which  Waller's  soothing  lyre  were  wont  to  hear, 
But  where  now  clamours  the  discordant  hern! 
The  spoiling  hand  of  time  may  overturn 
These  lofty  battlements,  and  quite  deface 
The  fading  canvas,  whence  we  love  to  learn 
Sydney's  keen  look,  and  Sacharissa's  grace, 
But  fame  and  beauty  still  defy  decay, 
Sav'd  by  th'  historic  page,  the  poet's  tender  lay ! 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 


M 
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THURSDAY, 

ON  THE  CLOSE  OF  SPRING. 

THE  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  \vovr% 
Each  simple  fiow'r  which  she  hud  nurs'd  in  dew, 
Anemonies,  that  spangled  every  grove, 
The  primrose  wan,  and  hare-bell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 
Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 
And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths  again, 
Ah!  poor  Humanity!  so  frail,  so  fair,  i 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day, 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 
Bid  all  thy  fairy  colours  fade  away! 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flow'rs  shall  bring; 
Ah!  why  has  happiness  —  no  second  Spring? 

POETRY,  THE  RELIEF  OF  CARE. 

Should  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way, 

Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours, 

And  tho*  his  path  thro'  thorns  and  roughness  lay, 

Pluck  the  w  ild  rose,  or  woodbine's  gadding  flow'rs, 

Weaving  gay  wreaths,  beneath  some  sheltering  tree  ;  ' 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  awhile  may  lose  : 

So  have  I  sought  thy  flow'rs,  fair  Poesy  ! 

So  charm'd  my  way  with  Friendship  and  the  Muse. 

But  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day, 

Dark  with  new^clouds  of  evil-yet  to  come: 

Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away, 

And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb  ; 

And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 

Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more. 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 


FRIDAY. 

THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL. 

MINDFUL  of  disaster  past, 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 


The  First  of  dpril. 

The  fleety  storm  returning  still, 
The  morning  hoar  and  ev'ning  chill, 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring. 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Murmurs  the  blossom 'd  boughs  around, 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound : 
Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flow'r 
Decks  the  rough  castle's  rifted  tow'r : 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps 
From  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps : 
O'er  the  field  of  waving  broom 
Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom : 
And,  but  by  fits,  the  furze-clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale : 
While  from  the  shrubbery's  naked  maze, 
Where  the  vegetable  blaze 
Of  Flora's  brightest  broidery  shone, 
Ev'ry  chequerM  charm  is  flown ; 
Save  that  the  lilac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  new-born  ranks  expand : 
The  fresh-turn'd  soil  with  tender  blades 
Thinly  the  sprouting  barley  shades : 
Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 
Half  rob'd  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge ; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen, 
Skims  in  Iraste  the  village  green : 
From  the  grey  moor,  on  feeble  wing, 
The  screaming  plovers  idly  spring. 
The  butterfly,  gay-painted  soon, 
Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon, 
And  fondly  trusts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns  and  flatt'ring  skies. 


The  First  of  April. 
SATURDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUEB. 

FRAUGHT  with  a  transient,  frozen  show'r, 
If  a  cloud  should  haply  low'r, 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark, 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark ; 
But  when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain, 
And  from  behind  his  watery  veil 
Looks  through  the  thin-descending  hail, 
She  mounts,  and  lessening  to  the  sight, 
Salutes  the  blythe  return  of  light, 
And  high  her  tuneful  track  pursues 
'Mid  the  dim  rainbow's  scatter'd  hues. 

Where  in  venerable  rows 
Widely  waving  oaks  inclose 
The  moat  of  yonder  antique  hall, 
Swarm  the  rooks  with  clam'rous  call : 
And,  to  the  toils  of  nature  true, 
Wreath  their  capacious  nests  anew.    ' 

Within  some  whispering  osier  isle, 
Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smile, 
And  each  trim  meadow  still  retains 
The  wintry  torrent's  oozy  stains, 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook, 
The  fisher  seeks  his  custom'd  nook  ; 
And  bursting  thro'  the  crackling  sedge 
That  crowns  the  current's  cavern'd  edge, 
He  startles  from  tlie  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood. 

O'er  the  broad  downs,  a  novel  race, 
Frisk  the  lambs  with  faltering  pace, 
And  with  eager  bleatings  fill 
The  foss  that  skirts  the  beacon'd  hill. 

Yet,  in  these  presages  rude, 
'Midst  her  pensive  solitude, 
Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance, 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance ; 
The  field,  the  forest,  green  and  gay, 
The  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  hay  ; 
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Sees  the  ripening  orchard  blow, 

The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow  ; 

Sees  June  unfold  his  glossy  robe 

Of  thousand  hues  o'er  all  the  globe ; 

Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  corn, 

And  Plenty  load  her  ample  horn.         T.  WARTON. 


THE  TWENTIETH  WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  RUSTIC. 

THE  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  beguil'd 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn-wild  ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctur'd  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

'Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear ; 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  (rounds ; 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  solitude's  sequester'd  store. 
For  them  the  moon,  with  cloudless  ray, 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way  ; 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve, 
The  meadows'  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare 
That  o'er  a  glimm'ring  hearth  they  share  : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measur'd  roar 
Duly,  the  dark'ning  valleys  o'er, 
Has  echo'd  from  the  distant  town, 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet  down, 
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No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primros'd  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip  twine, 
Or  drive  a-field  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flow'rs 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embow'rs : 
From  the  trim  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound. 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime : 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flow'ry  turf  they  sleep,         T.  WARTON. 


TUESDAY. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  GRANDEUR/ 


— WHAT  is  station  high  ? 


*Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts,   and  begs 
It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng, 
And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charily. 
Monarchs,  and  ministers,  are  awful  names  ; 
"Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 
Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 
External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee, 
To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 
The  meanest  slave ;  all  more  is  merit's  due ; 
Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right, 
Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 
Our  hearts  neVr  bow  but  to  superior  worth; 
Nor  evtr  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 
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Fools  indeed  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  majrsty. 

Let  the  small  savatre  boast  his  silver  fur; 

His  royal  robe  unborrow'd,  and  nnboitglit, 

His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  liu-ry, 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without  .' 

Can  place  or  lessen  us,  or  aggrandise  ? 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  tlio*  percht  on  Alp% 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  out-builds  the  pyramids  ; 

Her  inouumtfuts  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause? 
The  cause  is  lodg'd  in  immortality. 
Hear,  and  assent.     Thy  bosom  burns  for  pow'r; 
Tis  thine.     And  art  thou  greater  than  before  ? 
Then  thou  before  wert  something  less  than  man. 
Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  pride  ? 
That  pride  defames  humanity,  and  caHs 
The  being  mean,  which  staffs  or  strings  can  raise. 

YOUNG. 


WEDNESDAY. 

THE  VANITY  OF  WEALTH. 

HIGH-BUILT  abundance,  heap  on  heap!  for  what? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more  ; 
Then  make  a  richer  scramble" for  the  throng. 
Soon  as  this  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long 
Almost  by  miracles,  is  tir'd  with  play, 
Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown, 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifles  fly ; 
Fly  diverse ;  fly  to  foreigners,  to  foes ; 
New  masters  court,  and  call  the  former  fool, 
(How  justly  .')  for  dependence  on  tiieir  slay. 
\\ide  scatter,  first  our  playthings,  then  ottr  dust. 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know  : 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy: 
At  best  it  babies  us  \\iih  endless  toys; 
And  keeps  u>  children  till  we  drip  to 
N  4. 
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As  monkies  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd 

They  fail  to  find,  what  they  so  plainly  see  ; 

Thus  men  in  shining  riches  see  the  face 

Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade ; 

But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again, 

And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

How  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want! — 
Who  lives  to  Nature,  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  lives  to  Fancy,  never  can  be  rich. 
Poor  is  the  man  in  debt ;  the  man  of  gold, 
In  debt  to  fortune,  trembles  at  her  pow'r. 
The  man  of  reason  smiles  at  her,  and  death. 
O  what  a  patrimony  this  !  a  Being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty, 
Not  worlds  possest  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
Can't  injure ;  which  holds  on  its  glorious  course, 
When  thine,  O  Nature  !  ends ;  too  blest  to  mourn 
Creation's  obsequies.     What  treasure,  this ! 
The  Monarch  is  a  beggar  to  the  Man.  YoUNG<, 


THURSDAY. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

THERE- ie  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds  ; 
And,  as  the  mind  is  piteh'd,  the  ear  is  pleas'd 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk,  or  grave. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells, 
Where  memory  slept.     Wherever  1  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
The  windings  of  my  way  for  many  years. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 
It  seem'd  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path, 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 
Mov'd  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length; 


Sunshine  in  Winter. 

Yet,  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 

Fuiutlv  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revok'd, 

That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 

(Th rough  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 

We  raiss'd  that  happiness  we  might  have  found! 

Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 

A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love  ; 

Whose  favour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might  low'iy 

And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 

But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown, 

Tlireat'ning  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 

How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 

The  boy's  neglected  sire  !  a  mother  too, 

That  softer  friend,  j>erhaps  more  gladly  still, 

Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 

Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdu'd  and  tam'd 

The  playful  humour  ;  he  could  now  endure 

(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears), 

And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint. 

But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 

Till  time  has  stol'n  away  the  slighted  good, 

Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 

And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is.          Cow?E», 


FRIDAY. 
SUNSHINE  IN  WINTER. 

THR  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood ; 
Tha  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale  ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  th'  embattled  towV 
Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 
N5 
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The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 

And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 

Where  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 

The  roof,  tho'  moveable,  through  all  its  length 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  suffic'd, 

And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here,  or -none  that  hinders  thought : 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppress'd  ; 

Pleas'd  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 

Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart 

May  give  an  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  oft  times  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smooth 'd  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much : 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more, 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  euthrall'd.         Cow  PER, 
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SATURDAY. 

THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  ROYALTY. 

0  UPON  the  king  !  let  us  our  lives,  our  soul?, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  anc(_ 
Our  sins,  lay  on  ticking!".  —  We  must  bear  all. 
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O  hard  condition  !  twin-born  with  greatness, 

Subjected  to  the  breath  of  every  fool, 

Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing! 

A\  hat  in;inite  heart's-ease  muat  kings  neglect, 

That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony? 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufter'st  more 

Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers? 

What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings  hi? 

0  ceremony, — show  me  but  thy  worth, — 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration J    "H  4<jyv 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 

But  poison'd  flattery  ? — O,  be  sick,  great  greatness  ! 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  care ! 

Think'st  thou,  the  tiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ] 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  aud  low  bending  ? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  conimaiul'st  the  beggar's  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it }  No,  thou  proud  dream, 

That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose, 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  thee :  aud  1  know, 

— Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  kail, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  enter-tissu'd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
•  The  fuiced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp, 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
Can  sleep  so  soundly,  as  the  wretched  slave, 
Who,  with  a  body  till'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry 
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THE  TWENTY-FIRST  WEEK, 

\ 

MONDAY. 

A  SAILOR'S  LIFE. 

STATELT  yon  vessel  sails  a-down  the  tide 
To  some  far-distant  land  adventurous  bound, 
The  sailor's  busy  cries  from  side  to  side 
Pealing,  among  the  echoing  rocks  resound  ; 
A  patient,  thoughtless,  much  enduring  band, 
Joyful  they  enter  on  their  ocean  way, 
With  shouts  exulting  leave  their  native  land, 
And  know  no  care  beyond  the  present  day. 
But  is  there  no  poor  mourner  left  behind, 
Who  sorrows  for  a  child  or  husband  there? 
Who  at  the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind, 
Will  wake  and  tremble  in  her  boding  prayer  ! 
So  may  her  voice  be  heard,  and  heaven  be  kind- 
Go  gallant  ship,  and  be  thy  fortune  fair ! 


A  SLOW  PROGRESS  THE  SAFEST. 

Beware  a  speedy  friend,  the  Arabian  said, 

And  wisely  was  it  he  advis'd  distrust; 

The  flower  that  blossoms  earliest  fades  the  first. 

Look  at  yon  oak  that  lifts  its  stately  head, 

And  dailies  with  the  autumnal  storm,  whose  rage 

Tempests  the  ocean  waves ;  slowly  it  rose, 

Slowly  its  strength  increas'd  thro'  many  an  age, 

And  timidly  did  its  light  leaves  unclose 

As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their  palest  greew. 

They  to  the  summer  cautiously  expand, 

And  by  the  warmer  sun  and  season  bland 

Matur'd,  their  foliage  in  the  gjove  is  seen, 

When  the  bare  forest  by  the  wint'ry  blast 

Is  swept,  still  lingering  on  the  boughs  the  last. 

ANTHOLOGY, 
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TUESDAY. 

THE  LARK. 

0  THOU  sweet  lark,  that  in  the  heavens  high 
Twinkles!  thy  wings  and  singest  merrily, 

1  watch  thee  soaring  with  no  meim  delight, 
And  when  at  last  1  turn  mine  aching  eye 
That  lags,  how  tar  below  thy  lofty  flight ! 
Still  silently  receive  thy  meloily. 

O  thou  sweet  lark,  that  1  had  wings  like  thee ! 
Not  for  the  joy  it  were  in  yon  blue  liglit 
Upward  to  plunge,  and  from  my  heavenly  height 
(raze  on  tiie  creeping  multitude  below, 
But  that  I  soon  would  wing  my  eager  flight 
To  that  lov'd  place  where  Fancy  even  now 
Has  flecl,  and  Hope  looks  onward  thro'  a  tear 
Counting  the  weary  hours  that  keep  her  here. 

STONEHENGE. 

Was  it  a  spirit  on  yon  shapeless  pile? 
It  wore,  met  bought,  an  hoary  Druid's  form, 
Musing  on  ancient  days!  the  dying  storm 
Moan'd  in  his  lifted  looks  ;  thou,  Night !  the  while 
Dost  listen  to  his  sad  harp's  wild  complaint, 
Mother  of  shadows !  as  to  thee  he  pours 
The  broken  strain,  and  plaintively  deplores 
The  fall  of  Druid  Fame!  Hark  !  murmurs  faint 
Breathe  on  the  wavy  air !  and  now  more  loud 
Swells  the  deep  dirge  accustom'd  to  complain 
Of  holy  rites  unpaid,  and  of  the  crowd 
Whose  careless  steps  these  sacred  haunts  profane. 
O'er  the  wild  plain  the  hurrying  tempest  flies, 
And  'mid  the  storua,  unheard,  the  song  of  Sorrow  dies. 

ANTHOLOGY. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

AMELIA, 

LIE  lightly  on  her  bosom,  gentle  earth  \ 

For  poor  Amelia's  bosom  was  the  seat 

Of  maiden  purity,  and  once  it  beat 

With  nature's  best  affections ;  but  her  Worth 

Bloom'd  like  the  desart  flower.     Hard  Poverty 

His  heavy  hand  upon  her  race  had  laid ; 

No  friend,  no  dear  congenial  soul  had  she : 

Her  cold,  coarse  comrades  drove  the  wretched  maid 

To  lonely  thought.     The  feelings  that  had  blest 

A  fellow  heart,  imprisoned  in  her  breast, 

Were  tortures  there,  and  on  her  life  they  prey VI. 

Poor  victim  of  misfortune  from  lief  birth, 

She  pin'd  away  am*  died,  and  is  at  rest. 

Lie  lightly  on  her  bosom,  gentle  earth ! 

A  STORM. 

O  Ood  !  have  mercy  in  this  dreadful  hour 

On  the  poor  mariner  !  in  comfort  here 

Safe  sheltered  as  I  am,  I  almost  fear 

The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 

What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves, 

The  maddened  waves  and  know  no  succour  near* 

The  howling  of  the  storm  alone  to  hear, 

And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 

To  gaze  amid  the  horrors  of  the  night, 

And  only  see  the  billows'  gleaming  light: 

Amid  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her 

Who  as  she  listens  sleepless  to  the  gale 

Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  pale : 

O  God  have  mercy  on  the  mariner !  ANTHOLOGA* 

THURSDAY. 

STORY  OF  GLAUCUS. 

HERE  ceas'd  the  nymph;  the  fair  assembly  broke; 
The  sea-green  Nereids  to  the  waves  betook ; 
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While  Scylla,  fearful  of  the  wide-spread  main, 

Swift  to  the  safer  shore  returns  again. 

There  o'er  the  sandy  margin,  unarray'd, 

With  printless  footstep  flies  the  bounding  maid; 

Or  iii  some  winding  creek's  secure  retreat, 

She  bathes  her  weary  limbs,  and  shim's  the  noon-day's  heat. 

Her  Glaucus  saw,  as  o'er  the  deep  he  rode, 

New  to  thi*  seas,  and  late  receiv'd  a  god. 

He  saw,  and  languish'd  for  the  virgin's  love  ; 

With  many  an  artful  blandishment  he  strove 

Her  flight  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  remove. 

The  more  he  sues,  the  more  she  wings  her  flight, 

An  1  nimbly  gains  a  neighbouring  mountain's  height: 

Steep  shelving  to  the  margin  of  the  flood, 

A  neighbouring  mountain  bare  and  woodless  stood  ; 

Here,  by  the  place  secur'd,  her  steps  she  stay'd, 

And,  trembling  still,  her  lover's  form  survey 'd. 

His  shape,  his  hue,  her  troubled  sense  appall, 
And  dropping  locks  that  o'er  his  shoulders  fall ; 

She  sees  his  face  divine,  and  manly  brow, 
End  in  a  fish's  wreathy  tail  below  : 

She  sees,  and  doubts  within  her  anxious  mind, 

Whether  he  comes  of  god,  or  monster  kind. 

This  Glaucus  soon  perceiv'd,  and  "  Oh  !  forbear," 

(His  hand  supporting  on  a  rock  lay  near) 

"  Forbear,"  he  cry'd,  "  fond  maid,  this  needless  fear ! 

Nor  fish  am  I,  nor  monster  of  the  main, 

But  equal  with  the  watery  gods  I  reign ; 

Nor  Proteus,  nor  Palaemon  me  excel, 

Nor  he  whose  breath  inspires  the  sounding  shell. 

My  birth,  'tis  true,  I  owe  to  mortal  race, 

And  I  myself  but  late  a  mortal  was  : 

Ev'n  then  in  seas,  and  seas  alone  I  joy'd  ; 

The  seas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares,  employ'd. 

In  meshes  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew, 

Now  skilfully  the  slender  line  I  threw, 

And  silent  sate  the  moving  float  to  view, 
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FRIDAY. 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

"  NOT  far  from  shore  there  lies  a  verdant  mead, 

With  herbage  half,  and  half  with  water  spread 

There,  nor  the  horned  heifers  browsing  stray, 

Nor  shaggy  kids,  nor  wanton  lambkins  play: 

There  nor  the  sounding  bees  their  nectar  cull, 

Nor  rural  swains  their  genial  chaplets  pull ; 

Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mowers,  haunt  the  place, 

To  crop  the  flowers,  or  cut  the  bushy  grass : 

Thither  sure  first  of  human  race  came  1, 

And  sat  by  chance  my  dropping  nets  to  dry. 

My  scaly  prize,  in  order  all  display 'd 

By  number  on  the  green-sward  there  I  lay'd, 

My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  I  took, 

Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hook. 

Strange  to  behold  !  yet  what  avails  a  lie ! 

I  saw  them  bite  the  grass  as  I  sate  by  ; 

Then  sudden  darting  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 

They  spread  their  (ins,  as  in  their  native  main  r 

I  pans'd,  with  wonder  struck,  while  all  my  pity 

Left  their  new  master,  and  regain'd  the  sea. 

Amaz'd,  within  my  secret  self  I  sought, 

What  god,  what  herb,  the  miracle  had  wrought : 

But  sure  no  herbs  have  power,  like  this,  I  cried  ; 

And  strait  I  pluck'd  some  neighbouring  herbs,  and  tried. 

Scarce  had  I  bit,  and  prov'd  the  wondrous  taste, 

When  strong  convulsions  shook  my  trembled  breast; 

I  felt  my  heart  grow  fond  of  something  strange, 

And  my  whole  nature  labouring  with  a  change. 

Restless  I  grew,  and  every  place  forsook, 

And  still  upon  the  seas  I  bent  my  look. 

Farewell,  for  ever !  farewell,  land  !  I  said, 

And  plung'd  amidst  the  waves  my  sinking  head. 

The  gentle  powers  who  that  low  empire  keep, 

Received  me  as  a  brother  of  the  deep : 

To  Tethys,  and  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray, 

To  purge  my  mortal,  earthy  parts  away. 
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The  watery  parents  to  their  suit  agreed, 

And  thrice  nine  times  a  secret  charm  they  read  ; 

Then  with  lustrations  purify  my  limbs, 

And  bid  me  bathe  beneath  a  hundred  streams : 

A  hundred  streams  from  various  fountains  run, 

And  on  my  head  at  once  came  rushing  down." 

Thus  far  the  god,  and  more  he  would  have  said ; 
When  from  his  presence  flew  the  ruthless  maid. 
Stung  with  repulse,  in  such  disdainful  sort, 
He  seeks  Titauian  Circe's  horrid  court. 

OVID'S  Metamorphose*. 


SATURDAY. 

TO  TWILIGHT. 

MEEK  twilight!  haste  to  shroud  the  solar  ray, 
And  bring  the  hour  my  pensive  spirit  loves; 
When  o'er  the  hill  is  shed  a  paler  day, 
That  gives  to  stillness,  and  to  night,  the  groves. 
Ah !  let  the  gay  the  roseate  morning  hail, 
When,  in  the  various  blooms  of  light  array'd, 
She  bids  fresh  beauty  live  along  the  vale, 
And  rapture  tremble  in  the  vocal  shade ! 
Sweet  is  the  lucid  morning's  op'ning  flow'r, 
Her  choral  melodies  benignly  rise ; 
Yet  dearer  to  my  soul  the  shadowy  hour, 
At  which  her  blossoms  close,  her  music  dies: 
For  then-  mild  Nature,  while  she  droops  her  head, 
Wakes  the  soft  tear  'tis  luxury  to  shed. 

TO  EXPRESSION. 

Expression,  child  of  soul !   I  love  to  trace 
Thy  strong  enchantments  when  the  poet's  lyre, 
The  painter's  pencil,  catch  the  vivid  fire, 
And  beauty  wakes  for  thee  each  touching  grace! 
But  from  my  frighted  ga/e  thy  form  avert, 
\Vl.cn  honor  chills  thy  tear,  thy  ardent  si^li. 
V^  ho.n  phrenzy  rolls  in  thy  impassiou'd  «'\r, 
Or  guilt  lives  fearful  at  thy  troubled  heart; 
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Nor  ever  let  my  sbudd'ring  fancy  hear 

The  wasting  groan,  or  view  the  pallid  look 

Of  him  the  Muses  lov'd,  when  hope  forsook 

His  spirit,  vainly  to  the  Muses  dear  — 

For  charm'd  with  heavenly  song,  this  bleeding  breast 

Mourns  it  could  sharpen  ill,  and  give  despair  no  rest? 

Miss  WILLIAMS. 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

TO  HOPE. 

O,  EVER  skill'd  to  wear  the  form  we  love, 
To  bid  the  shapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart, 
Come,  gentle  Hope !  with  one  gay  smile  remove 
The  lasting  sadness  of  an  aching  heart; 
Thy  voice,  benign  enchantress!  let  me  hear; 
Say  that  for  me  some  pleasures  yet  shall  bloom ! 
That  fancy's  radiance,  friendship's  precious  tear, 
Shall  soften,  or  shall  chase,  misfortune's  gloom  ! 
But  come  not  glowing  in  the  dazzling  ray 
Which  once  with  dear  illusions  charm'd  my  eye  1 
O  strew  no  more,  sweet  flatterer  !  on  my  way 
The  flow'rs  I  fondly  thought  too  bright  to  die. 
Visions  less  fair  will  soothe  my  pensive  breast, 
That  asks  not  happiness,  but  longs  for  rest ! 

TO  THE  MOON. 

The  glitt'ring  colours  of  the  day  are  fled  ; 
Come,  melancholy  orb!  that  dVell'st  with  night, 
Come  !  and  o'er  earth  thy  wand'ring  lustre  shed, 
Thy  deepest  shadow,  and  thy  softest  light. 
To  me  congenial  is  the  gloomy  grove, 
\Vhen  with  faint  rays  the  sloping  uplands  shine ; 
That  gloom,  those  pensive  rays,  alike  I  love, 
Whose  sadness  stems  in  sympathy  with  mine!    . 
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But  most  for  this,  pale  orb!  thy  light  is  dear, 
Tor  this,  benignant  orb!  I  hail  thee  most, 
That  while  I  pour  the  unavailing  tear, 
And  mourn  that  hope  to  me  in  youth  is  lost ! 
Thy  light  can  visionary  thoughts  impart, 
And  lead  the  Muse  to  soothe  a  stiff  ring  heart. 

Miss  WILLIAMS. 


TUESDAY. 

THE  SWEET  VALE  OFbvOCA. 

THERE  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet; 
Oh!  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal,  and  brightest  of  green ; 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
OhT!  no, — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

Twas  that  friends,  the  belov'd  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  ev'ry  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  Nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  rejected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Ovoca  !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  would 

cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 

T.  MOORE. 


THE  WINTERY  SMILE  OF  SORROW. 

A*  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
\\hilc  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  check  may  be  tii'g'd  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

One  fatal  rememb'rance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shnde  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  \\ocs 
To  \\hich  life,  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  Ini 
For  \\hich  joy  has  no  balm  and  alHiction  no  Ming! 
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Oh!  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay, 
Like  a  dead  leafless  branch  in  the  summer's  bright  ray ; 
The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round  it  in  vain, 
It  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms  not  again. 

_  T.  MOORE. 

WEDNESDAY. 

DAWN  OF  MILITARY  ARDOUR. 

MY  name  is  Norval:  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flock ;  a  frugal  swain, 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord ; 
And  Heaven  soon  granted,  what  my  sire  denied. 
This  moon,  which  rose  last  night,  round  as  my  shield, 
Had  not  yet  filt'd  her  horns,  when  by  her  light 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hills 
•Rush'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.     The  shepherds  fled 
For  safety  and  for  succour.     1  alone, 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
Hover'd  about  the  enemy,  and  raark'd 
The  road  he  took :  then  hasted  to  my  friends ; 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  mew, 
I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led, 
Till  we  overtook  the  spoii-incumber'd  foe. 
We  fought,  and  conquer'd.     Ere  a  sword  was  drawn, 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierc'd  their  chief, 
Who  wore  that  day  the  anus  which  now  I  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  disdain'd 
The  shepherd's  slothful  life :  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  summon'd  his  bold  peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
I  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  nie 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps: — 
Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master. 
Journeying  with  this  intent,  I  pass'd  these  tow'rs; 
And,  heaven-directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  which  gilds  my  humble  name. 

HOME.    (Tragedy  of  Douglas) 
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THURSDAY. 

THE  HERMIT'S  TALE. 

BENEATH  a  m6untain's  brow,  the  most  remote 
And  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod, 
In  a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 
A  hermit  liv'd  ;  a  melancholy  man. 
Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  swains. 
Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself, 
Did  they  report  him ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed, 
Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  shepherd's  alms. 
I  went  to  see  him;  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
With  reverence  and  with  pity.     Mild  he  spake, 
And  entering  on  discourse,  such  stories  told, 
As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth ; 
And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led' 
Against  the  usurping  Infidel,  display'd 
The  Cross  of  Christ,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
Pleas'd  with  my  admiration",  amf  the  fire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would  shake 
His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters : 
Then,  having  shewM  his  wounds,  he'd  sit  him  down, 
And  all  the  live-long  day  discourse  of  war. 
To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf 
He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshall'd  hosts; 
Describ'd  the  motions,  and  explained  the  use 
Of  the  deep  column,  and  the  lengthen'd  line; 
The  square,  the  crescent  and  the  phalanx  firm. 
For  all  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 
Of  war's  vast  art,  was  to  this  Hermit  known. 

Unhappy  man ! 

Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  port, 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boistrous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fasten'd  a  quarrel  on  him.     Fierce  they  fought  j 
The  stranger  fell ;  and  with  his  dying  breath 
Declar'd  his  name  and  lineage.     Mighty  God  ! 
The  soldier  cried,  my  brother!  O  my  brother! 
They  exchang'd  forgiveness : 
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And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  djed ; 
For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  suffer'd. 
In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits, 
Upon  some  nameless  stream's  untrodden  banks, 
And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  times,  alas !  nor  in  his  perfect  mind, 
Holds  dialogues  with  his  lov'd  brother's  ghost; 
And  oft  each  night  forsakes  his  sullen  couch, 
To  make  sad  orisons  for  him  he  slew. 

HOME.    ({Tragedy  of  Douglas). 


THE  END  OF  THE  LESSONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY. 


READINGS 

FOR 

LEISURE  HOURS, 


1. 

ON  SHAKESPEAH. 

WHAT  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  relumes  should  be  hid 

Under  a  stary  pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow  endeavouring  art 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book, 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

MILTON. 

2. 

SONG  TO  ECHO. 

SWEET  Echo,  sweetest  nymph  !  that  liv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  shell, 

By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ; 
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Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

Oh  if  thou  have 

Hid  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  queeih  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heavens  harmonies. 

MILTON.     (Comus). 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT. 

Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  cam]),  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fixt  centinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  fire  ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber' d  face: 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll ; 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowzy  morning's  nam'd. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  ; 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
And  war-worn  coats,  investing  lank  lean  cheeks, 
Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 
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Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Letiiim  cry— Praise  and  glory  on  his  head! 
For  f  >rt!i  it*  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host; 
Bid*  i>  rr.>  good  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile; 
And  tuli.s  them — brothers,  friends  and  countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  fdce  them  is  no  note, 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  oil  watched  night : 
But  fivshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 
With  chearful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  ; 
That  every  wretch,   pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks: 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear.     Then,  mean  and  gentle  all, 
Behold,  as  may  nnworthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night: 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 
Where  (O,  for  pity!)  we  shall  much  disgrace-- 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 
The  name  of  Aginconrt :  yet,  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be. 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Henry  V)t 


4. 

FEELINGS  OF  KING  HENRY  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  THE 
BATTLE. 

King.  What's  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  Eng 
land? 

My  cousin  Westmorland? — No,  my  fair  cousin: 
If  we  are  niark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  T,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 
It  yerns  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  tilings  dwell  not  in  my  desires: 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
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I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  'faith,  my  coz',  wish  not  a  man  from  England  : 

God's  peace!  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 

As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me, 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O,  do  not  wish  one  more  : 

Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmorland,  through  my  host, 

That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  right, 

Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  caird — the  feast  of  Crispian. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a  tip  toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 

And  say, — to-morrow  is  St.  Crispian : 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget ;  all  shall  not  be  forgot ; 

But  he'll  remember  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day;  then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  housbold  words, 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury,  and  Gloster, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed, 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here : 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks, 

That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispin's  day. 

SHAKES  PEAR.    (Henry  V). 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SAMSON. 

Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  citv ; 
Arid  us  the  gates  I  enter'd  with  sun-rise, 
The  morning  trumpet's  festival  proclaim'd 
Through  each  high  street ;  little  I  had  dispatch'd. 
When  all  abroad  was  rumour'd  that  this  day 
Samson  should  he  brought  forth,  to  show  the  people 
Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games. 
I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre, 
Half-round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats,  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 
Of  sort  might  sit  in  order  to  behold. 

Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
In  their  state  livery-clad :  before  him  pipes 
And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot ;  before  him,  and  behind, 
Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts,  and  spears. 
At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  praise, 
Who'd  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 
He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  him, 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assay 'd 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  performed 
All  with  incredible  stupendous  force, 
None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 
At  length  for  intermission-sake  they  led  him 
Between  the  pillars,  he  his  guide  requested, 
As  overtir'd,  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  .support. 
He  unsuspicious  led  him  ;  which  when  Samson 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  incliu'd, 
And  eyes  fast  tix'd,  he  stood,  as  one  who  pray'd, 
Or  some  greater  matter  in  his  mind  revolv'd  : 
At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cry'd  aloud, 
Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  impos'd 
O  2 
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I  hare  perform'd,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld  : 

Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength  yet  greater, 

As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  \vho  behold. 

This  utter'd,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd. 

As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 

\Vhea  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars, 

With  horrible  convulsion,  to  and  fro 

Hetugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thunder, 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath; 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 

Their  choice  nobility,  and  flower,  not  only 

Of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

Samson  with  these  immix'd,  inevitably 

Puird  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 

The  vulgar  only  'scap'd  who  stood  without. 

MTLTON.     (Samson  Agonistes). 


6. 

Js7ORMAN's  FAREWELL. 

THE  heath  this  night  shall  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  ! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 


A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught! 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thrr,    Mary. 
And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  uiy  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  ! 

\YALTEB  SCOTT. 

7. 

LINES 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  FEELINGS  PRODUCED  BY  A  VISIT  IN'  A  STORMY 
DAY  TO  THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  TIRST  NIK  ETE£N  YEARS  OF  MY 
LltfE  WERE  SPENT. 

THOU  ocean  dark  and  terrible  in  storms ! 
My  eye  is  closed  upon  thee,  and  I  view 
The  light  of  other  days.     The  sun-beams  dance 
Upon  thy  waves,  the  purple  clouds  of  morn 
Hang  o'er  thy  rocks  replendent.     Scenes  beloved  ! 
Scenes  of  my  youth!  within  my  throbbing  breast 
Ye  have  awakened  rapture.     Round  me  crowd 
Tumultuous  passions,  all  the  joys  and  cares 
Of  infancy,  the  glittering  dreams  of  youth 
Ambitious  and  energic. 

Here  my  eyes 

First  trembled  with  the  lustre  of  the  day, 
And  here  the  gently-soothing  sounds  of  lovt 
First  lulled  my  feeble  spirit  to  repose. 
Here,  first  a  mother's  care  awoke  my  sense 
To  mild  enjoyment.     Here  my  opening  mind 
First  in  the  mingled  harmony  of  voice 
And  speaking  countenance,  astonished  read 
Another's  living  feelings  and  his  thoughts. 
Here  first  I  woo'd  thee,  Nature,  in  the  forms 
Of  majesty  and  freedom,  and  thy  charms 
Soft  mingling  with  the  sports  of  infancy : 
Its  rising  social  passions,  and  its  wants 
Intense  and  craving,  kindled  into  one 
Supreme  emotion. 

Hence  awoke  to  life 
Sublimest  thought?,  a  living  energy 
O  3 
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That  still  has  warm'd  my  beating  heart,  and  still, 
Its  objects  varying,  has  impelled  me  on 
To  various  action. 

Here  the  novel  sense 

Of  beauty  thrilling  through  my  new-tun'd  frame, 
Called  into  being  gentlest  sympathies : 
Then  through  the  trembling  moonshine  of  the  grove, 
My  earliest  lays  were  wafted  by  the  breeze. 
Here  first  my  serious  spirit  learnt  to  trace 
The  mystic  laws,  from  whose  high  energy, 
The  moving  atoms  in  eternal  change 
Still  rise  to  animation. 

Many  days 

Are  passed,  oh  scene  beloved  !  since  last  m\  eyes 
Behold  the  moon-beams  gild  thy  foaming  weaves. 
Ambitious  then,  confiding  in  her  powers, 
Spurning  her  prison,  onward  flew  my  soul 
To  mingle  with  her  kindred.     In  the  breeze 
That  wafts  futurity  upon  its  wings 
To  hear  the  sounds  of  praise. 

And  uot  in  vain 

Have  those  high  hopes  existed.     Not  in  vaip 
The  dew  of  labour  has  oppress'd  my  brow, 
On  which  the  rose  of  pleasure  never  glow'd ; 
For  I  have  tasted  of  that  sacred  stream 
Of  science,  whose  delicious  waters  flow 
From  Nature's  bosom.     I  have  felt  the  warm, 
The  gentle  influence  of  congenial  souls 
Whose  kindred  hopes  have  cheered  me.    Who  have  taught 
My  irritable  spirit  how  to  bear 
Injustice  and  oppression,  nor  to  droop 
In  its  high  flight  beneath  the  feeble  rage 
Of  noisy  tempests,  whose  kind  hands  have  given 
New  plumes  of  rapture  to  my  drooping  \vinir, 
When  ruffled  by  their  wild  and  angry  breath, 
Beloved  rocks!  tiiou  ocean  white  with  ini.it ! 
Once  more  ye  live  upon  my  humid  eyes, 
Again  ye  waken  in  my  throbbing  breast 
The  sympathies  of  nature. 

Now  I  go 

Once  more  to  visit  my  remember'd  home, 
With  heart-felt  rapture,  there  to  winkle  tears 
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Of  purest  joy,  to  feel  the  extatic  glow 

Of  warm  affection,  and  again  to  view 

The  rosy  light  that  shone  upon  my  youth.     ANTHOLOGY. 


8. 

A  HARVEST  STORM. 

DEFEATING  oft  the  labours  of  the  year, 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops;  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  corn. 
But  as  the  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible, 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world  ; 
Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High-beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm, 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Expos'd,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage, 
Thro'  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round, 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide ;  nor  can  evade, 
Tho'  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force ; 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.     And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of  rain, 
Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.     Still  over  head 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens ;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden,  the  ditches  swell ;  the  meadows  swim. 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar ;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift ;  before  whose  rushing  tide, 
Herds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages,  and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  down ;  all  that  the  winds  had  spar'd 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd  ;  the  big  hopes, 
And  well-earu'd  treasures  of  the  pajuful  year, 
o  4 
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Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 

Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 

Driving  along ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 

Descending  with  his  labours  scattered  round, 

He  sees ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 

Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 

Of  claimant  children  dear.     Ye  masters,  then, 

Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand, 

That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease  ; 

Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  russet  clad, 

Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth,  and  graceful  pride; 

And  oh  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board, 

Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse, 

Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice  ; 

Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains, 

And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away.       THOMSON. 


9. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BATTLE. 

BUT  O,  my  Muse  !  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'  d  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  prov'd 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war  : 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd, 
To  faulting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage  : 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
(Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past), 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast  ; 
And,  pleas'd  th"  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
es  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm 

ADD  i  SON, 
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On  Poclry. 
JO. 

ON  POETRY. 

TlS  not  a  pyramid  of  marble  stone, 
Tho'  high  as  our  ambition; 
'Tis  not  a  tomb  cut-out  in  brass,  which  can 
Give  life  to  the  ashes  of  a  man, 
Jjut  verses  only  ;  they  shall  fresh  appear, 
Whilst  there  are  men  to  read  or  hear ; 
When  time  shall  make  .the  lasting  brass  decay. 
And  eat  the  pyramid  away, 
Turning  that  monument  wherein  men  trust 
Their  names,  to  what  it  keeps,  poor  dust ; 
Then  shall  the  epitaph  remain  and  be 
New  graven  in  eternity. 
Poets  by  Death  are  conquer'd,  but  the  wit 
Of  poets  triumphs  over  it. 

What  cannot  ver*e? — When  Thracian  Orpheus  took 
His  lyre,  and  gently  on  it  strook, 
The  learned  stones  came  dancing  all.^along, 
And  kept  time  to  the  charming  song; 
With  artificial  pare  the  warlike  pine, 
The  elm  and  his  wife,  the  ivy  twine, 
With  ail  the  belter  trees  that  erst  has  stood 
Unmov'd,  forsook  their  native  wood  ; 
The  laurel  to  the  poet's  hand  did  bow, 
Craving  the  honour  of  his  brow, 
And  ev'ry  loving  arm  embrac'd,  and  made 
With  their  officious  leaves  a  shade  ; 
The  beasts,  too,  strove  his  auditors  to  be, 
Forgetting  their  old  tyranny  ; 
The  fearful  hart  next  to  the  lion  came, 
And  wolf  was  shepherd  to  the  lamb  ; 
Nightingales,  harmless  syrens  of  the  air, 
And  muses  of  the  place,  were  there, 
Who,  when  their  little  wind-pipes  they  had  found 
Unequal  to  so  strange  a  sound, 
O'ercoine  by  art  and  grief,  they  did  expire, 
And  fell  upon  the  conquering  lyre. 
Happy,  O  happy  they  !  whose  tomb  might  be, 
JVJausohis!  envied  by  tbee  !  COWLEY, 
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EDWARD  II.  IS  REQUIRED  TO  RESIGN  THE  CROWN. 

The  King,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Edw.  Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me. 
Thy  speeches  long  ago  had  eas'd  my  sorrows : 
For  kind  and  loving  hast  thou  always  been. 
The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allay'd, 
But  not  of  kings.     The  forest  deer  being  struck. 
Runs  to  an  herb  that  closeth  up  the  wound  ;    . 
But  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  gor'd, 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw, 
And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  th'  air. 
And  so  it  fares  with  me,  whose  dauntless  mind 
Th'  ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  curb, 
And  that  unnatural  queen,  false  Isabel, 
That  thus  hath  pent  and  mew'd  me  in  a  prison. 
For  such  outrageous  passions  claw  my  soul, 
As  with  the  wings  of  rancour  and  disdain 
Full  oft  am  I  soaring  up  to  high  heav'n, 
To  plain  me  to  the  gods  against  them  both. 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  I  am  a  king, 
Methinks  I  should  revenge  me  of  the  wrongs, 
That  Mortimer  and  Isabel  have  done. 
But  what  are  kings,  when  regiment  is  gone, 
But  perfect  shadows  in  a  sunshine  day  \ 
My  nobles  rule,  I  bear  the  name  of  king  ; 
I  wear  the  crown,  but  am  controlled  by  them  j 
Whilst  I  am  lodg'd  within  this  cave  of  care, 
Where  sorrow  at  ir.y  elbow  still  attends, 
To  company  my  heart  with  sad  laments, 
That  bleeds  within  me  for  this  strange  exchange. 
But  tell  me,  must  I  now  re.sign  my  crown, 
To  make  usurping  Mortimer  a  king  ? 

Bhh.  Your  grace  mistakes,  it  is  for  England's  good,, 
And  princely  Edward's  right,  we  crave  the  crown. 

Edw.  No,  'tis  for  Mortimer,  not  Edward's  head; 
For  he's  a  lamb,  encompassed  by  wolves, 
Which  in  a  momeat  will  abridge  his  life. 
Burt  if  proud  Mortimer  do  wea»  this  crown, 
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Heav'n  turn  it  to  a  blnze  of  quenchless  fire, 

Or  like  the  snaky  wreath  of  Tisiphon, 

Engirt  the  temples  of  his  hateful  head  ; 

So  shall  not  En  viand's  vines  be  perished, 

But  Edward's  name  survive,  though  Edward  dies! 
Leices.  My  lord,  why  waste  you  thus  the  time  away? 

They  stay  your  answer, — will  you  yield  your  crown  ? 

Edit'.  Ah !  Leicester,  weigh  how  hardly  I  can  brook 
To  lose  ray  crown  and  kingdom  without  cause  ; 
To  give  ambitious  Mortimer  my  right, 
That  like  a  mountain  overwhelms  my  bliss, 
In  which  extreme  my  mind  here  murther'd  is. 
But  what  the  heavens  appoint,  I  must  obey. 

Here,  take  my  crown  ;  the  life  of  Edward  too ; 

Two  kings  in  England  cannot  reign  at  once — 

But  stay  awhile,  let  me  be  king  till  night, 

That  I  may  gaze  upon  this  glittering  crown ; 

So  shall  my  eyes  receive  their  last  content, 

My  head  the  latest  honour  due  to  it, 

And  jointly  both  yield  up  their  wished  right. 

Continue  evcrthou  celestial  sun; 

L  t  never  silent  night  possess  this  clime  ; 

Stand  still  you  watches  of  the  element ; 

All  times  and  seasons,  rest  von  at  a  stay, 

That  Edward  may  be  still  fair  England's  king!—* 

But  day's  bright  beam  doth  vanish  fast  away, 

And  needs  I  must  resign  my  wished  crown. 

Inhuman  creatures !  nnrs'd  with  tigers'  milk, 

Why  gape  you  for  your  sovereign's  overthrow, 

M>  diadem  I  mean,  and  guiltless  life  ? 

See  monsters,  see,  I'll  wear  my  crown  again  !-*- 

What,  fear  you  not  the  fury  of  your  king? 

But,  hapless  Edward  !  thou  art  fondly  led, 

They  pass  not  for  thy  frowns  as  late  they  did, 

But  seek  to  make  a  new-elected  king! 

Which  fills  my  mind  \rith  strange  despairing  thoughts, 

Which  thoughts  are  martyred  with  endless  torments; 

And  in  this  torment  comfort  find  I  none, 

But  that  I  feel  the  crown  upon  my  head ; 

And  therefore  let  me  wear  ft  yet  awhile. 

MARIOW. 
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12. 

BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS. 

Cos.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Not  I. 

Cas.  \  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome ;  I  do  luck  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony ; — 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  T  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  1  was  wont  to  have  : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd :  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look,  , 

I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviour  ; 
But  let  not  therefore  ray  good  friends  be  griev'd 
(Among  winch  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one), 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  passion ; 
By  nieiuis  whereof,  this  breyst  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  I 

.Bru.  No,  Cassius:  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  ^ome  other  things. 

Cas.  'Tisjust: 

And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar),  speaking  of  Brutus, . 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes 
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Brit.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassius, 
Tlial  you  would  have  me  seek  iulo  imsclf 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  I 

Can.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear; 
And  since  you  know  you  cannot  .see  y<uii^eif 
So  well  as  by  reflection,   I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  yet  you  know  not  of, 
And  be  not  .jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus: 
Werfc  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  u>e 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  oil  men,  ami  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous.  (Shout  within), 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting  ?   I  do  fear  the  people 
Clmse  Crcsar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Jiru.  I  would  not,  Cassius;  }et  I  love  him  well: — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  1 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  I 
If  it  be  ought  toward,  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently: 
For,  let  the  gads  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  imn:e  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  liie}  but,  for  my  .single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bora  free  as  Czesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  (hiding  with  his  shores,        » 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Durst  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  i    Upon  the  word, 
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Accoutcr'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews;  thriving  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 

Cajsar  cried,  Help  rt<e,  Casxius,  or  I  sink. 

I,  as  .Eneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flakes  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Ancimes  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god :  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  at  d  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  iit  was  on  him,  I  dut  mark 

How  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake! 

His  coward  lips  did  fn.m  their  colour  -fly  ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  cioth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre :   I  did  hear  him  groan. 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cried,  Give  me  some  drink,  Titmius, 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout:  (Shout  agei 

I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Ciesar. 
Cas.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 

Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  some  tin-e  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus  and  Caesar  :  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cfesar, 
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N«>w  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ca'-ar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  .'  Age,  thou  art  sham'd; 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
Rut  it  nasfum'd  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When  could  they  say,  'till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
Tli.vt  her  wide  walls  eiir-ompass'd  but  one  man  I 
O!  you  and  1  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook 'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  have  kept  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Brv.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous: 
Yv  hat  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  ; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  the  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  intreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov'd  :  what  you  have  said, 
I  will  consi-ier  ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
1  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  ami  answer,  such  high  things* 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Under  such  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cas.  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words, 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  tire  from  Rrutn*. 
SH AK  ESPEAR. 
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Cit hens.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Brutus.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends-*- 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
And  part  the  numbers. 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Carar's  death. 
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1st  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2d  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius  with  some  of  the  Citizens  ;  Brutus 
goes  into  the  Itostrum. 

3d  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  silence ! 

JBru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. — Romans,  countrymen, 
and  lovers,  hear  me  for  my  cause  ;  and  be  silent,  that  you 
may  hear :  believe  me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe:  censure  me  in  your 
wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better 
judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend 
of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was 
no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not  thai  1  loved 
Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  ra 
ther  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ;  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Caesar  loved 
me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ; 
as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  :  but,  as  he  was  ambi 
tious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears,  for  his  love  ;  joy,  for 
his  fortune;  hoii6ur,  for  his  valour;  and  death,  for  his 
ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bond 
man  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is 
here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any, 
speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vi;e,  that 
will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Citizens.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

JSru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  ques 
tion  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  fche  capitol :  his  glory  not 
extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  in- 
forced,  for  which  he  suffered  death.  (Enter  Antony,  and 
certain  of  his  Itome,  bearing  Casar's  &ody}.  Here  conses 
his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony;  who,  though  he 
had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you 
shall  not?  With  this  I  depart;  that  as  I  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for 
myself  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death, 

[Comes  down» 
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Citizens.  Live,  Brutus,  live,  live  ! 

1st  ('it.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2(1  ('if.  (Jive  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3d  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caisar. 

4th  ('it.  Cxsar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crowu'd  in  Brutus. 

1st  Cit.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 
clamours. 

ttru.  My  countrymen — 

2d  Cit.  Peace  ;  silence ;  Brutus  speaks. 

1**  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech, 
Tending  tj  Cw.sar's  glories;  which  Mark  Antony 
By  our  permission  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  hit  real  you  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  'till  Antony  have  spoke. 

1st  Cit.  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

[Exit  Brutus. 

'3d  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We'll  hear  him: — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake  I  am  beholding  to  you. 

Mk  Cit.  Wliat  does  he  say  of  Brutus?  [Goes  up. 

3d  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  Siike, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4ft  h  Cit.  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1st  Cit.  This  Civsar  was  a  tyrant. 

3d  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain: 
We  are  most  blest,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

I2d  Cit.  Peace!  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 

Ant.  You  gentle  Romans — 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho !  lot  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears: 
I  come  to  burv  ('a-s.ir,  not  to  praise  him: 
The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them; 
The  good  i*  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  Iti  it  be  \\itli  Cxsar.     Th<>  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Cusar  nas  ambitions; 
If  it  uvre  >o,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cirsnr  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rot, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  lionouiablf  man; 
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So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) ; 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  cotters  fill : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Ca3sar  hath  wept : 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff; 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  9 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious, 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause, 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ?-— « 

O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason! — Bear  with  me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  'till  it  come  to  back  me. 

4th  Cit.  Mark'd  ye  his  words?,  he  would  not  take  the  crown 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

3d  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  \vill : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
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And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Nay,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  \vills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  ricli  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

4/A  Cit.  We'll  hear  tire  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Citizens.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  htar  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  4t; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it  ? 

4th  Cit.  Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will  : 
Shall  I  descend  ?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  1 

3d  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave.  [He  comes  down, 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

Citizens.  Stand  back,  room !  bear  back. 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  BOW 
You  all  do- know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ; 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd, 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no  ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
finite  vanquish'd  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle,  muffling  up  his  face, 
tvcn  at  the  ba*e  of  Pouipej's  statue, 
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Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell, 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  tis  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded"?     Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

2d  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar ! 

1st  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight! 

2fi?  Cit.  We'll  be  reveng'd :  revenge! 
About,  seek,  burn,  fire,  kill,  slay ! 
Let  ifot  a  traitor  live. 

Ant .  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise,  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  av/ay  your  hearts, 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well, 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  !  I  only  speak  right  on, 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Shew  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

SKA&ESPEAK.    (Julius  C&$ar\ 
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II. 

NUTTING. 

-!T  was  a  day, 


One  of  those  heavenly  days  which  cannot  die, 
'When  forth  I  sailied  from  our  cottage-door, 
And  with  a  wallet  o'er  my  shoulder  sluii£, 
A  mittiiig  crook  in  hand,  I  turn'd  my  steps 
Towards  the  distant  woods,  a  figure  quaint, 
Trick'd  out  in  proud  disguise  of  beggar's  weeds 
Put  on  for  the  occasion,  by  advice 
And  exhortation  of  my  frugal  dame. 
Motley  accoutrements !  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles,  and  in  truth 
More  ragged  than  need  was.     Among  the  woods, 
And  o'er  the  pathless  rocks,  I  forc'd  my  way 
Until,  at  length,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Droop'd  with  its  wither'd  leaves,  ungracious  sign 
Of  devastation,  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  milk-white  clusters  hung, 
A  virgin  scene ! — A  little  while  I  stood, 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in;  and  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  feaness  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet,  or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Among  the  flowers,  and  witluthe  flowers  I  play'd  ; 
A  temper  known  to  those,  who,  after  long 
AIM!  weary  expectation,  have  been  bless'd 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. — 
— Perhaps  it  was  a  bower  beneath  whose  leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye'; — 
Where  fairy  water-break's  do  murmur  on 
For  ever  ; — I  saw  the  sp.irkling  foam, 
And  with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green  stones 
That,  fleec'd  with  moss,  beneath  the  shady  trees, 
Lay  round  me  scatter'd  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things ; 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 
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And  on  the  vacant  air.     Then  up  I  rose, 

And  dragg'd  to  eartJi  both  branch  and  bough,  with  crash  - 

And  merciless  ravage ;  and  the  shady  nook 

Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower 

Deform'd  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 

Their  quiet  being :  and  unless  I  now 

Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past, 

Even  then,  when  from  the  bovver  I  hirn'd  away, 

Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 

1  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I' beheld 

The  silent  trees  and  the  intruding  sky. 

Then  dearest  maiden,  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart,  with  gentle  hand 
Touch,— for  there  is  a  Spirit  in  the  woods. 

WORDSWORTH, 


15. 

BREAKFAST. 

A  DINNER  party,  coffee,  tea, 

Sandwich,  or  supper,  all  may  be 

In  their  way  pleasant.     But  to  me 

Not  one  of  these  deserves  the  praise 

That  welcomer  of  new-born  days, 

A  breakfast,  merits  ;  ever  giving 

Cheerful  notice  we  are  living, 

Another  day  refresh'd  by  sleep, 

When  its  festival  we  keep. 

Kow,  although  I  would  not  slight 

Those  kindly  words  we  use,  "  Good  night," 

Yet  parting  words  are  words  of  sorroAv, 

And  may  not  vie  \vitb  sweet  "  Good  morrow/' 

With  which  again  our  friends  we  greet, 

When  in  the  breakfast-room  we  meet ; 

At  the  social  table  round, 

Listening  to  the  lively  sound 

Of  those  notes  which  never  tire, 

Of  urn,  or  kettle  on  the  fire. 

Sleepy  Robert  never  hears 

Or  urn,  or  kettle;  he  appears 

When  all  have  finished,  one  by  on* 

Dropping  oif,  and  breakfast  done.       , 
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Yet  lias  he  too  his  own  pleasure, 

His  breakfast  hour's  his  hour  of  leisure; 

And,  left  alone,  he  reads  or  muses, 

Or  else  in  idle  snood  he  uses 

To  sit  and  watch  the  vent'rous  fly, 

Where  the  sugar's  piled  high, 

Clambering  o'er  the  lumps  so  white, 

Rocky  cliffs  of  sweet  delight.        MRS.  LEICESTER. 


16. 
A  COMPARISON. 

THE  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same ; 

Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream ; 

The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  pray'rs  persuade  to  stay; 

Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 

And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 

Though  each  resemble  each  in  ev'ry  part, 

A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart ; 

Streams  never  flow  iu  vain  ;  where  streams  abound 

How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown'd  ! 

But  time  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 

Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind.          Cow  PER, 


SWEET  stream  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

Far  from  the  world's  gay,  busy  throng, 

With  gentle,  yet  prevailing,  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destiu'd  course  ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  aud  bleat  where'er  she  goes, 

Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watry  glass* 

And  heaven  reflected  in  her  fe«e.  Cow  PER, 
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18. 

MARKOFF.      A  SIBERIAN  ECLOGUE. 

AMIDST  Siberian  wastes  and  trackless  ways, 

The  Cossack,  Markoff,  pass'd  his  happy  days : 

No  rapturous  hope  or  rankling  care  he  knew, 

His  means  were  simple,  as  his  wants  were  lew. 

When  Summer  cloth'd  the  bill  and  deck  d  the  plain, 

He  wisely  thought  of  Winter's  cheerless  reign; 

And  when  the  wint'ry  snows  the  scene  o'ercast, 

Look'd  on  to  Summer  and  endur'd  the  blast. 

Thus  life  roll'd  on,  and  thus  he  sooth'd  his  breast, 

Freedom  his  guide,  and  Cheerfulness  his  guest, 

Till  restless  thoughts  and  vain  desires  arose, 

To  break  his  cairn  and  long-enjoy *d  repose. 

Beside  his  hut  the  musing  Cossack  stood, 

And  listen'd  to  the  sound  of  neighbouring  wood, 

Whose  slow  and  solemn  murmurs  fill'd  his  ear, 

Through  all  the  changeful  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  dark  Uralian  hills  before  him  rose, 

The  wind  of  Autumn  now  impetuous  blows ; 

Dreary  the  view!    the  frost  o'erspreads  the  ground, 

And  the  loud  brook  with  fetters  now  is  bound. 

He  mark'd  the  clouds  from  Arctic  mountains  roll'd, 

He  call'd  to  mind  the  tale  of  traveller  bold ; 

He  thought  of  distant  scenes,  of  realms  unknown, 

Where  through  all  ages,  tempests  held  their  throne 

Sounding  their  ceaseless  wrath,  whose  awful  reign 

No  mortal  foot  had  ever  dared  profane. 

The  desperate  resolve  is  made  !  he  cried, 

"  These  feet  shall  dare  yon  wilds,  whute'er  betide  ; 

"  These  eyes  explore  the  extent  yon  regions  spread, 

"  Where  the  young  north-wind  dwells,  the  storm  is  bred. 

"  I,  who  in  caves  of  ice  have  oft  reclin'd, 

"  And  braced  my  sinews  in  the  fiercest  wind ; 

*'  May  sniile  at  danger  !  dangers  l>ut  invite, 

"  And  storms  and  Uiupests  were  my  iirst  delight. 

"  But  if  no  bound  appear,  and  as  1  go, 

"  Wild  rocks  increase,  and  mountains  hid  in  snow, 

"  On  all  sides  round  more  gloomy  wastes  prevail, 

"  And  as  I  journey  bleaker  winds  assail ; 
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*'  Still,  shall  I  learu  to  brave  the  j>otar  storm, 
"  And  gaze  on  Nature  in  her  rudest  form." 

Through  the  thick  mists  no  cheering  sun-beams  shone  ; 
His  sledge  prepar'd,  his  winter  coat  put  on, 
Heedless,  he  cried  *'  Adieu  !"  and  urged  his  deer;1— 
The  mother  and  her  children  dront  tin:  t<-ar! 

Now  the  bold  Cossack  many  a  hill  had  p-jsf, 
Tho'  each  appeal 'd  more  threat'ning  than  tlie  last: 
Whilst  all  before,  far  as  his  rye  could  strain, 
Seein'd  Ruin's  ancient  uncxpior'd  domain. 
With  heart  too  proud  to  temporize  with  fear, 
The  hardy  Markoff  pass *d  the  mountains  drear; 
He  cross'd  each  long  continuous  waste  of  plain, 
lie  reach'd  each  distant  summit,  but,  in  vain ; 
Beyond  him  still,  bounding  his  utmost  sight, 
Hills  rise  o'er  hills  clad  in  eternal  white. 
And  now  he  came  where  not  a  guide  was  nigh,  "" 
Save  (mid  the  valley  bare  or  crag  on  high 
From  certain  death  the  wanderer's  step  to  warn) 
Some  solitary  pine  by  tempests  shorn. 
He  stood,  and  mark'd  the  desolation  wide  ; 
His  "  mute  companions"  tremble  by  his  side  ! 
And  whilst  he  strives  the  chilling  blast  to  bear, 
And  hears  the  whirlwind  thund'ring  through  the  air : 
Fear  shakes  his  frame,  he  dreads  his  coming  fate, 
He  knows  his  error,  but,  alas,  too  late ! 
With  resolution  warring  with  dismay, 
Back  he  returns  to  trace  his  devious  way ; 
But,  now  the  scene  seems  wilder  than  before, 
The  smoke-frosts  rise,  the  cracking  iceburgs  roar  ! 
Weary,  the  patient  deer  their  path  pursue, 
Where  never  man  abode,  or  herbage  grew. 
The  prospect  round  appear'd  one  yawning  grave  ; 
And  mid  each  pause  the  fitful  tempest  gave, 
No  howl  from  starving  wolf  invade*  his  ear, 
To  soothe  him  with  the  thought  that  life  is  near. 

Now  thicker  darkness  gather'd  o'er  his  head  ; 
Now  anguish  rose,  till  hope  itself  was  fled; 
Despair's  impenetrable  mists  arise  ! 
Frozen  in  death,  each  beast  beside  him  lies. 
From  succour  far,  chain'd  to  the  icy  ground, 
The  wilderM  Cossack  sorrowing  looks  around; 
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Longs  on  the  clouds  that  southward  take  their  flight, 
To  seek  again  his  dwelling  of  delight ; 
"  Ah  vain  desire  !"  he  cries,  "  no  more  mine  eye 
"  Sliall  mark  that  calm  abode,  that  tranquil  sky ; 
"  The  wrathful  elements  around  me  rave ; 
"  No  friend  to  comfort  me,  no  power  to  save. 
"  Why  did  I  seek  mid  wilds  like  these  to  stray  ? 
"  And  why  disdain  the  perils  of  the  way  ? 
"  My  children  now  shall  mourn,  no  father  near  ! 
"  My  wife  shall  drop  the  unavailing  tear  ! 
**  Cold  chills  of  death  creep  through  my  shivering  form  I 
"  Markoff  thy  hour  is  come  ! — Thou  pitiless  storm, 
"  Spare  me  one  moment !  keep  thy  wrath  above ! 
"  'Tis  hard  to  die,  far  from  the  friends  we  love  !" 
Once  more  he  thought  upon  his  home  and  sigh'd ! 
Once  more  he  cast  a  look  on  every  side ! 
What  forms  are  those  which  through  the  plain  below, 
v Speed  undiverted,  scattering  wide  the  snow  ? 
It  is  a  band  of  sable  hunters,  bold  ; 
Rise !  Markoff,  rise  !  shout  ere  thy  heart  be  cold  ! 
He  calls ;  they  heed  him  not !  more  loud  he  calls ! 
They  hear  a  voice !  the  soiuid  each  breast  appals  L 
They  pause !  they  look  around  !  they  see  his  face  ! 
They  haste  the  lonely  wand'rer  to  embrace ! 
Safe  in  their  sledge  he  seeks  his  native  vale, 
And  warns  each  venturous  traveller  by  his  talc.     COT.TLE. 


19. 

DESCRFPTION  OF  A  PARISH  POOR-HOUSE. 


BEHOLD  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ! 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  thro'  the  day  ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parent's  care, 
parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  fur  the  happiest  they ! 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 
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Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve: 
Wheie  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mix'd  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here  sorrowing  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man: 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride; 
But  still  that  scrap  is -bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say  ye,  oppress'd  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose  ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance; 

(Who  with  sad  pray'rs  the  weary  doctor  teaze 
To  name  the  nameless,  ever-new  disease ; 
rohowith  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
[Which  real  pain,  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
Mow  would  you  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Pespis'd,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  you  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 
Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  from  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between  ; 
Save  one  dull  paue,  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day  ; 
Here,  on  a  matted  tlock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  bead. 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 
Nor  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile. 
Nor  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

CRABBE. 
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20. 

MAY. 

Now  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky, 

Sweet  May !  thy  radiant  form  unfold ; 

Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 

And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow, 

For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower, 
The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow, 

And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

Light  Graces,  drest  in  flowery  wreaths, 
And  tiptoe  Joys  their  hands  combine ; 

And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shrine. 

Warm  with  new  life  the  glittering  throngs, 

On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing, 
Delighted  join  their  votive  songs, 

And  hail  thee,  Goddess  of  the  Spring.     DARWIN. 

21. 

THE  EVENING  PRIMROSE  :    A  FABLE. 

THERE  are  that  love  the  shades  of  life, 
And  shun  the  splendid  v\  alks  of  Fame ; 

There  are  that  hold  it  rueful  strife 
To  risk  Ambition's  losing  game  : 

That,  far  from  Envy's  lurid  eye, 

The  fairest  fruits  of  Genius  rear, 
Content  to  see  them  bloom  and  die 

In  Friendship's  small,  but  kindly  sphere, 

Than  vainer  flowers,  tho'  sweeter  far, 

The  evt'iiing  primrose  shuns  the  day  ; 
Blooms  only  to  the  western  star, 

And  loves  its  solitary  ray. 

In  Eden's  vale  an  aged  hind, 

At  the  dim  twilight's  closing  hour, 
On  his  time-smoothed  staff  reclin'd, 

With  wonder  view'cl  the  opening  flower. 
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11  Ill-fated  flower,  at  eve  to  blow," 

lu  pity's  simple  thought,  he  cries, 
"  Thy  bosom  must  not  feel  the  glow 

"  Of  splendid  suns,  or  smiliug  skies. 

"  Nor  thee  the  vagrants  of  the  field, 

"  The  hamlet's  little  train,  behold  ; 
"  Their  eyes  to  sweet  oppression  yield, 

"  When  thine  the  failing  shades  unfold. 

"  Nor  thee  the  hasty  shepherd  heeds, 

"  When  love  has  nll'd  his  heart  with  cares ; 

*'  For  flowers  he  rifles  all  the  mead'*, 

'*  For  waking  flowers — but  thiue  forbears. 

"  Ah !  waste  no  more  that  beauteous  bloom 
"  On  night's  chill  shade,  that  fragrant  breath ; 

"  Let  smiling  suns  those  gems  illume ! 
"  Fair  flower,  to  live  unseen,  is  death/ 

Soft  as  the  voice  of  vernal  gales 

That  o'er  the  bending  meadow  blow ; 

Or  streams  that  steal  thro'  even  vales, 
And  murmur  that  they  move  so  slow, 

Deep  in  her  unfrequented  bower, 

Sweet  Philomela  pour'd  her  strain ; 
The  bird  of  eve  approv'd  her  flow'r, 

And  answer'd  thus  the  anxious  swain : 

Live  unseen ! 

By  moonlight  shades  in  vallies  green. 
Lovely  flower,  we'll  live  unseen. 
Of  our  pleasures  deem  not  lightly ; 
Laughing  day  may  loftk  more  sprightly  ; 
But  I  love  the  modest  mien, 
Still  I  love  the  modest  mien 
Of  gentle  evening  fair,  and  her  star-trained  queen. 

Didst  thou,  shepherd,  never  find, 
Pleasure  is  of  pensive  kind  ? 
Has  thy  cottage  never  known 
That  ihe  loves  to  live  alone  ? 
Dost  thou  not  at  evening  hour 
Feel  some  soft  and  secret  power, 
Gliding  o'er  thy  yielding  mind, 
Leave  sweet  serenity  behind; 
P  3 
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While  all  disarmed,  the  cares  of  day 

Steal  thro'  the  falling  gloom  away  * 

Love  to  think  thy  lot  was  laid 

In  this  undistinguished  shade  ; 

Far  from  the  world's  infectious  view, 

Thy  little  virtues  safely  blew. 

Go,  and  in  day's  more  dangerous  hour, 

Guard  thy  emblematic  flower.  LANGHOKNE. 


22. 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  DISAPPOINTED  AFFECTION. 

FROM  thy  waves,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly, 
From  the  rocks  that  are  lash'd  by  their  tide ; 
From  the  maid  whose  cold  bosom,  relentless  as  they, 
Has  wreek'd  my  warm  hopes  by  her  pride. 
Yet  lonely  and  rude  as  the  scene, 
Her  smile  to  that  scene  could  impart 
A  charm  that  might  rival  the  bloom  of  the  vale ; — ' 
But  away,  tfoou  fond  dream  of  my  heart ! 
To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  adieu  ! 

Now  the  blasts  of  the  winter  come  on, 

And  the  waters  grow  dark  as  they  rise  ; 

But  'tis  wellj — they  resemble  the  sullen  disdain 

That  has  lour'd  in  those  insolent  eyes. 

Sincere  were  the  sighs  it  repress'd, 

But  they  rose  in  the  days  that  are  flown  : 

Ah  nymph  !  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 

My  spirit  is  proud  as  thy  own. 

To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lamiow,  adieu  ! 
Lo !  the  wings  of  the  sea-fowl  are  spread,, 
To  escape  the  rough  storm  by  their  flight ; 
And  these  caves  will  afford  ,theni  a  gloomy  retreat 
From  the  winds  and  the  billows  of  night. 
Like  them  to  the  home  of  my  youth, 
Like  them  to  its  shades  I  retire  : 
Receive  me,  and  shield  my  vext  spirit,  ye  groves, 
From  the  storms  of  insulted  desire. 

From  thy  waves,  rockv  Laimow,  I  fly ! 

ANNA.  SEWARP, 
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TIIK  MANIAC'S  SONG. 

ONE  morning  very  early,  one  morning  in  flic  spring, 

I  heard  a  maid  in  Bedlam,  \\lio  mournfully  did  si 

Her  chains  she  rattled  0:1  her  hands  \\hile  sweetly  thus  sung* 

she : 
"  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

"  Oh  cruel  were  his  parents  \vho  ?e:it  my  love  to  sea  ! 
And  cruel,  cruel  was  the  ship  that  bore  my  love  from  me! 
Yet  t  love  his  parents  since  they're  his,    altho'   they've 

ruiu'd  me ; 
And  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

"  Qh  should  it  please  the  pitying  pow'rs  to  call  mo  to  the 

sky, 

I'd  claim  a  guardian  angel's  charge  arouud  my  love-to  fly ; 
To  guard  him  from  all  dangers  how  happy  should  I. be! 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

0  I'll  make  a- strawy  garland,  I'll  make  it  wond'rous  fine, 
With  roses,  lilies,  daisies,  I'll  weave  the  eglantine ; 
And  I'll  present  it  to  my  love  when  he  returns  from  sea, 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  were  a  little  bird  to  build  upon  his  breast, 
Or  if  I  were  a  nightingale  to  sing  my  love  to  rest ! 
To  gaze  upon  his  lovely  eyes  all  my  reward  should  be ; 
For  I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

"  Oh  if  I  were  an  eagle  to  soar  into  the  sky ! 

I'd  gaze  around  \\iih  piercing  eyes  that  1 'my  love  might 

spy; 

Rut  all !  unhappy  maiden  that  love  you  ne'er  shall  see  ; 
Vet  I  love  my  Jove,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me." 

A  i  K  i  N''S  VOCAL  POET  R  Y. 

24. 

MORNING  AND 

SAY,  sweet  carol !  who  arc  they 
\Ylio  cheerly  greet  the  rising  day  1 
Little  birds  in  leafy  bower ; 
Swallows  twitt'rinc  on  Uu>  to\v'r : 
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Larks  upon  the  light  air  borne; 

Hunters  rous'd  \vilh  shrilly  horn ; 

The  woodman  whistling  on  his  way ; 

The  new-wak'd  child  at  early  play, 

Who  barefoot  prints  the  dewy  green, 

"Winking  to  the  sunny  sheen ; 

And  the  meek  maid  who  binds  her  yellow  hair, 

And  blithely  doth  her  daily  task  prepare. 

Say,  sweet  carol !  who  are  they 

Who  welcome  in  the  evening  gray  ? 

The  housewife  trim,  and  merry  lout, 

Who  sit  the  blazing  fire  about ; 

The  sage  a-conning  o'er  his  book  ; 

The  tired  wight  in  rushy  nook, 

Who,  half  asleep,  but  faintly  hears 

The  gossip's  tale  hum  in  his  ears; 

The  loosen'd  steed  in  grassy  stall ; 

The  Thames  feasting  in  the  hall ; 

But  most  of  all  the  maid  of  cheerful  soul, 

Who  fills  her  peaceful  warrior's  flowing  bowl. 

JOANNA  BAILIE.    (Ethwald}, 


25. 

A  DIEGE. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 

To  vex  with  sweets  this  quiet  grove, 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
,  And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  ; 

But  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  leud  his  little  aid, 

With  hoary  moss  and  gather'd  flowers 
To  deck  the  ground  wj,erc  tfrou  art  laid, 
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When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell, 
Amidst  the  chace  upon  the  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 
Each  lom'ly  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  he  duly  shed ; 
Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 

And  mourn'd,  till  pity's  self  be  dead.       COLLINS. 

20. 

HOPE. 

THE  wretch  condemn'd  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Illumes  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.  GOLDSMITH. 


27. 

TO  ME  MOBY. 

OH  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain : 
Thou,  like  the  world,  the  opprest  oppressing, 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe; 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

In  thee  mast  ever  find  a  foe.  GOLDSMITH, 


28. 

A  STUDY  IN  MORALS. 

AGAINST  the  shafts  of  cruel  Fate, 
Why  cannot  Virtue  prove  a  charm  ? 

And  of  her  blind  misguided  hate 
Capricious  Destiny  disarm. 


Yet  who  engag'd  in  Virtue's  cause, 

To  tread  her  paths  would  fear  confess ; 

Or  on  the  road  dejected  pause, 

Because  she  leads  not  to  success]      ANONYMOUS, 


29. 

SADNESS  AND  FEAItS  OF  A  LOVER. 

To  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  complain, 
"  Ah  willow!  willow!" 

Poor  Colin  went  weeping  and  told  them  his  pain. 
"  Sweet  stream,"  he  cried,  "  sadly  I'll  teach  thee  to  flow, 
Arid  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my  woe. 
All  restless  and  pained  my  Celia  now  lies, 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies. 
To  the  nymph,  my  heart's  love,  ye  soft  slumbers  repair, 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make  her  your  care ; 
Let  me  be  left  restless,  mine  eye  never  close, 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  give  my  dear  one  repose. 
Sweet  stream  !  if  you  chance  by  her  pillow  to  creep, 
Perhaps  your  soft  murmurs  may  lull  her  to  sleep. 
But  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed, 
And  the  loss  of  my  charmer  the*  fates  have  decreed, 
If  r.o  more  my  sad  heart  by  tliose  eves  shall  be  cheered, 
If  the  voice  of  my  warbler  no  move  shall  be  heard, 
Believe  me,  thou  fair  one,  thou  dear  one,  believe, 
Few  sighs  to  thy  less,  and  few  tears  will  I  give ; 
One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  betide, 
And  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  down  by  thy  cold  side. 
Then  glide,  gentle  brook,  and  to  lose  thyself  haste, 
Fade  thou  too,  my  willow ;  this  verse  is  my  last : 
Ah  wiiiow!  willow!  ah  willow  !  willow!"  Rows* 


SO. 

ELIZA. 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crown'd  height, 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fight, 
Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  strife 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life ; 


From  Iiill  to  hill  tlie  rushing  host  pursue. 1, 
And  view'd  his  banner,  <>r  bdiev'd  she  view'd. 
Pleas'd  \vith  the  distant  rour,  wilh  quicker  trend 
Fast  by  her  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  le  1 ; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm, 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm  ; 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  honour  dart, 
And  Love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart. 
Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  press'd, 
Saw  ihro'  the  d riving  smoke  his  dancing  crest; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  virgin  hands  inwove, 
Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  love  ; 
Heard  tjie  exulting  shout,  "  they  run!  they  run!" 
"  Great  God!"  she  cried,  "  He's  safe:  the  battle's  won  I" 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides, 
(Some  Fury  wing'd  it,  and  some  Demon  guides  !) 
Parts  the  fine  locks,  her  graceful  head  that  deck, 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  ami  sinks  into  her  neck  ; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  veins, 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains — 
•'  Ah,  me,"  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Kiss'd  her  dear  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound  : 
"  Ob,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn ! 
"  Yv'ait,  gushing  life,  oh,  wait  my  love's  return  ! 
"  Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  far  ! 
"  The  angel,  Pity,  shuns  the  walks  of  war! 
"  Oh,  spare  y;  \\ar-hounds,  spare  their  tender  age  ! 
"  On  me,  on  me,"  she  cried,  "  exhaust  your  rage  I" 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caress'd, 
And  sighing  hid  them  in  her  blood-stain'd  vest. 
From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warrior  flies, 
Fear  in  his  heart  and  frenzy  in  his  eyes ; 
Eliza's  name  along  the  camp  he  calls, 
Eliza  echoes  through  the  canvass  walls; 
Quick  through  the  murmuring  gloom  his  footsteps  tread, 
O'er  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood 
Lo  !  dead  Eliza,  weltering  in  her  blood ! — 
Soon  hears  his  listening  son  the  welcome  sound?, 
With  open  arms  and  sparkling  eyes  he  bounds: — - 
"  Speak  low,"  he  cries,  and  gives  his  little  hand, 
"  EHza  sleeps  upon  the  dew-cold  sand, 
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"  Poor  weeping  babe  with  bloody  finders  pressed, 

"  And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milkless  breast; 

"  Alas!  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake. — • 

"  Why  do  ye  weep  ?  Mama  will  soon  awake/' 

"  She'll  wake  no  more!"  the  hopeless  mourner  cried, 

Upturn'd  his  eyes,  and  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  sigh'd ; 

Streteh'd  on  the  ground  awhile  entranc'd  he  lay, 

And  press'd  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay  ; 

And  then  upsprung  with  cold  convulsive  start, 

And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ; 

"  Oh  !   Heavens!"  he  cried,  t€  my  first  rash  vow  forgive 

"  These  bind  to  earth,  for  these  I  pray  to  live !" — 

JRound  his  chill  babes  he  wrapp'd  his  crimson  vest, 

And  clasp'd  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast. 


31. 

EVAN-BANKS. 

SLOW  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires* 
The  sun  from  India's  shore  retires; 
To  Evan-banks  with  temperate  ray, 
Home  of  my  youth,  it  leads  the"  day. 
Oh,  banks  to  me  for  ever  dear! 
Ob,  stream  whose  murmurs  still  I  hear  ! 
All,  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde. 

And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest, 
Whose  image  lives  within  my  breast, 
Who  trembling  heard  my  parting  sigh, 
And  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye  ; 
Does  she,  with  heart  unchanged  as  mine, 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline, 
Or  \\here  yon  grot  c'erhangs  the  tide, 
Muse,  while  the  Evan  seeks  the  Clyde] 

Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  bound, 
Ye  lavish  woods  that  wave  around, 
And  o'er  the  stream  your  shadows  throw, 
Which  sweetly  winds  so  far  below; 

sl :  secret  chajjijLt&mejnory  brings 
ll  that  on  Evan's  border  «phngs  ] 
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Sweet  banks!  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side  ; 
Blest  stream  !  she  views  thee  haste  to  Clyde. 

Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  coast 
Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost  ? 
Return,  ye  moments  of  delight ! 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sight: 
Swift  from  this  desart  let  me  part, 
And  fly  to  meet  a  kindred  heart; 
Nor  more  may  aught  my  steps  divide 
From  that  dear  stream  which  flows  to  Clyde. 


32. 

THE  SILENT  SORROW  OF  A  CRIME. 

I  HAVE  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart; 
It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 

But  it  consumes  my  heart. 

This  cherish'd  woe,  this  lov'd  despair, 

My  lot  for  ever  be^ 
S»,  my  soul's  lord  !  the  pangs  I  bear 

Be  never  known  by  thee. 

And  when  pale  characters  of  death 

Shall  mark  this  alter'd  cheek, 
When  my  poor,  wasted,  trembling  breath 

My  life's  lost  hope  would  speak,  — 

I  shall  not.  raise  my  eyes  to  Heaven, 

Nor  mercy  ask  for  me  : 
My  soul  despairs  to  be  forgive^ 

Unpardon'd,  love  !  by  thee. 

R.  B.  SHERIDAN.    (The  Stranger). 


THE  FUGITIVE. 

OFT  have  I  seen  yon  solitary  man 
Pacing  the  upland  meadow.     On  his  brow 
Sits  melancholy,  nwk'd  with  decent  pride, 
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As  it  would  fly  the  busy,  tatmling  world, 

And  feed  upon  reflection.     Some  limes,  near 

The  foot  of  an  old  tree,  he  lakes  his  seat, 

And  with  the  page  of  legendary  lore 

Cheats  the  dull  hour,  while  evening's  sober  eye 

Looks  tearful  as  it  closes.     In  the  dell 

By  the  swift  brook  he  loiters,  sad  and  mute, 

Save  when  a  struggling  sigh,  half  murmur'd,  steals 

From  his  wrung  bosom.     To  the  rising  moon, 

His  eye  raised  wistfully,  expression  fraught, 

He  pours  the  cherish'd  anguish  of  his  soul, 

Silent,  yet  eloquent :  for  not  a  sound 

That  might  alarm  the  night's  lone  ceutinel, 

The  dull-eyed  owl,  escapes  his  trembling  lip, 

Unapt  in  supplication.     He  is  young, 

And  yet  the  stamp  of  thought  so  tempers  youth, 

That  all  its  fires  are  faded.     What  is  he  ? 

And  why,  when  morning  sails  upon  the  breeze, 

Fanning  the  blue  hill's  summit,  does  he  stay 

Loitering  and  sullen,  like  a  truant  boy, 

Beside  the  woodland  glen  ;  or  stretch'd  along 

On  the  green  slope,  watch  his  slow  wasting  form 

Reflected,  trembling,  on  the  river's  breast? 

His  garb  is  coarse  and  thread-bare,  and  his  cheek 
Is  prematurely  faded.     The  check'd  tear, 
Dimming  his  dark  eye's  lustre,  seems  to  say, 
*'  This  world  is  now  to  me  a  barren  waste, 
"  A  desart  full  of  weeds  and  wounding  thorns, 
"  And  I  am  weary :  for  my  journey  here 
*'  Has  been,  though  short,  but  cheerless."     Is  it  so  ? 
Poor  traveller!  Oil  tell  me,  tell  me  all — 
For  I,  like  thee,  am  but  a  fugitive, 
An  alien  from  deligl      in  this  dark  scene. 

And  now  I, mark  thy  features,  I  behold 
The  cause  of  thy  complaining.     Thou  art  here 
A  persecuted' exile  !  one,  whose  soul 
Unbow'd  by  guilt,  demands  no  patronage 
From  blunted  feeling,  or  the  frozen  hand 
Of  gilded  ostentation.     Thou,  poor  priest ! 
Art  here,  a  stranger,  from  thy  kindred  torn — 
Thy  kindred  massacred  !  thy  quiet  home, 
The  rural  palarce  of  some  village  scant, 
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Shelter'd  by  vineyards,  skirled  by  lair  meads, 
And  by  tlie  music  of  a  ^hallow  rill 
Made  ever  cheerful,  now  thou  lust  excliang'd 
For  stranger  woods  and  vallies. 

What  of  that ! 

Here,  or  on  torrid  deserts;  o'er  the  world 
Of  trackless  waves,  or  on  the  frozen  cliffs 
Of  black  Siberia,  thou  art  not  alone  ! 
For  there,  on  each,  on  all,  the  DEITY: 
*Is  thy  companion  still !  then  exiled  man  f 
Be  clte'crful  as  the  lark  that  o'er  yon  hill, 
]n  Nature's  language,  wild,  yet  musical, 
I  fails  the  Creator !  nor  thus,  sullenly 
Kepi  le,  that,  through  the  day,  the  sunny  beam 
Of  Inst'rons  fortune  gilds  the  palace  roof, 
While  thy  short  path,  in  this  \\ild  labyrinth, 
Is  lost  in  transient  shadow. 

Who,  that  lives, 

Halh  not  his  portion  of  calamity? 
Who,  that  feels,  can  boast  a  tranquil  bosom  I 
The  fever  throbbing  in  the  tyrant's  veins 
In  quick,  strong  language**  tells  the  daring  wretch 
That  he  is  mortal,  like  the  poorest  slave 
Who  wears  his  chain,  yet  healthfully  suspires. 
The  sweetest  rose  will  wither,  while  the  storm 
Passes  the  mountain  thistle.     The  bold  bird, 
Whose  strong  eye  braves  the  ever  burning  orb, 
Falls  like  the  summer  ily,  and  has  at  most, 
But  his  allotted  sojourn.     Exil'd  man  \ 
Be  cheerful !  thou  art  not  a  fugitive  ! 
All  are  thy  kindred — all  thy  brothers,  here  — 
The  hoping — trembling  creatures — of  one  God  ! 

MRS.  ItOBlNSON, 


34. 

OUR  LADY  OF  WALSINGHAM, 

GENTLE  herdsman,  tell  to  me, 

Of  courtesy  1  thee  pray, 
Unto  the  town  of  Walsingham 

Which  is  the  right  and  ready  way  ? 
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"  Unto  the  town  of  Walsingham 
The  way  is  hard  for  to  be  gone ; 

"  And  very  crooked  are  those  patlis 
"  For  you  to  find  out  all  alone." 

Were  the  miles  doubled  thrice, 

And  the  way  never  so  ill, 
It  were  not  enough  for  mine  offence, 

It  is  so  grievous  and  so  ill. 

"  Thy  years  are  young,  thy  face  is  fair, 

"  Thy  wits  are  weak,  thy  thoughts  are  green, 

"  Time  hath  not  given  thee  leave  as  yet, 
"  For  to  commit  so  great  a  sin." 

Yes,  herdsman,  yes,  so  wouldst  thou  say, 

Ifthou  knew'st  so  much  as  I; 
My  wits,  and  thoughts,  and  all  the  rest, 

Have  well  deserved  for  to  die. 

I  am  not  what  I  seem  to  be, 

My  clothes  and  sex  do  differ  far, 

I  am  a  woman,  woe  is  me  ! 
Born  to  grief  and  irksome  care. 

For  my  beloved,  and  we'l-beloved, 

My  wayward  cruelty  could  kill : 
And  though  my  tears  will  nought  avail, 

Most  dearly  I  bewail  him  stilL 

He  was  the  flower  of  noble  wights, 
None  ever  more  sincere  could  be  ; 

Of  comely  mien  and  shape  he  was, 
And  tenderly  he  loved  me. 

When  thus  I  saw  he  lov'd  me  well, 

I  grew  so  proud  his  pain  to  see, 
That  I,  who  did  not  know  myself, 

Thought  scorn  of  such  a  youth  as  he. 

And  grew  so  coy  and  nice  to  please, 

As  women's  locks  are  often  so, 
He  might  not  kiss,  nor  hand  forsooth, 

Unless  I  will'ii  him  so  to  do. 

Thus  being"  wearied  with  delays, 

To  see  I  pitied  not  his  grief, 
He  got  him  to  a  secret  place, 

And  there  he  died  without  relief.. 
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And  lor  his  sake  these  weeds  I  wear, 

And  sacrifice  my  tender  age ; 
And  every  day  I'll  beg  my  bread, 

To  undergo  this  pilgrimage. 

Thus  every  day  I  fast  and  pray, 

And  ever  will  do  till  I  die  ; 
And  get  me  to  some  secret  place, 

For  so  did  he,  and  so  will  I. 

Now,  gentle  herdsman,  ask  no  more, 

But  keep  my  secrets  I  thee  pray ; 
Unto  the  town  of  Walsingham 

Show  me  the  right  and  ready  way. 
"  Now  go  thy  ways,  and  God  before! 

"  For  he  must  ever  guide  thee  still : 
"  Turn  down  that  dale,  the  right-hand  path, 

*'  And  so  fair  pilgrim,  fare  thee  well '!" 

ANCIENT  BALLADS. 

35. 

WARBECK  LED  TO  HIS  DEATH. 

Oxford.  Look  ye,  behold  your  followers,  appointed 
To  wait  on  you  in  death. 

Warb.  Why,  peers  of  England, 
We'll  lead  them  on  courageously.     I  read 
A  triumph  over  tyranny  upon 
Their  several  foreheads.     Faint  not  in  the  moment 
Of  victory  !  our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head, 
Innocent  Warwick's  head  (for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy),  conclude  the  wonder 
Of  Henry's  fears:  and  then  the  glorious  race 
Of  fourteen  kings  Plantagenets,  determines 
In  this  last  issue  male.     Heaven  be  obey'd  ! 
Impoverish  time  of  its  amazement,  friends ; 
And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  payments, 
As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debts. 
Death  !  pish,  'tis  but  a  sound  ;  a  name  of  air; 
A  minute's  storm  ;  or  not  so  much  :  to  tumble 
From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 
By  some  physicians  for  a  month  or  two, 
In  hope  of  freedom  from  a  fever's  torments, 
Might  stagger  manhood  ;  here  the  pain  is  past 
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Ere  sensibly  'tis  felt.     Be  men  of  spirit! 

Spurn  coward  passion  !  so  illustrious  mention 

Shall  blaze  our  names,  and  style  us  kings  o'er  Death. 

Foi;  D, 


36. 

SCENE  A  HEATH.         (Thunder). 
Hecate  and  the  Three  Wit  cites.      , 

1st  Witch.  Why  how  now,  Hecat'?  you  look  angerly. 

Hecate.     Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  over-bold  T  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traftkk  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death  ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now  ;  get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 
Your  charms,  atid  every  thing  beside  : 
I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal,  fatal  end. 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  distiil'd  by  magic  slights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion  : 
He  shall  s*>urn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  boar 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
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Ami  you  all  know,  security 
I*  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. — 

Hark,  I  am  call'd  ;  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me. 

SHAKESPEAK.     (Macbeth}. 


SCENE  A  CAVERN. 

A  Cauldron  in  the  middle  boiling.     Thunder.     Enter  the 
Three  Witches. 

IstWitch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewU 

2d  Witch.  Thrice,  and  once,  the  hedge-pig  whin'd, 

3d  Witch,  Harper  cries,  'tis  time,  'tis  time. 

1st  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. — 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first,  i'  the  charmed  pot. 

All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

>2d  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  : 
Kye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  clu'rin  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire,  burn,  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

3d  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 
Witches'  mummy  ;   maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin 'd  salt  sea-shark  ; 
Hoot  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark  ; 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Ji  \\  ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  tho  niM>n\  ecli} 

•  ofTnik,  mid  Tartafs  Up* : 
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Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron, 
For  th'  ingredients  of  our  cauldron.  - 

All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire,  burn,  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2fi?  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood, 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

SHAKESPEAR. 


38. 

SONG  OF  FITZ  EUSTACE. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 

From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever  ? 

Where,  thro'  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 

Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

Soft  shall  be  his  pillow  ! 
There  thro*  the  summer's  day, 
Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There  while  the  tempests  sway, 
Scarce  boughs  are  waving ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take 
Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake, 
Never,  O  never ! 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He,  the  deceiver? 

Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 

In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 

Where  mingles  war's  rattle, 

With  groans  of  the  dying, 

There  shall  he  be  lying  ! 
Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap, 
O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 
Ere  life  be  parted. 
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Shame  and  dishonour  sit 
By  his  grave  ever  ; 
Blessings  shall  hallow  it — 
Never,  O  never. 
Never,  O  never !  WALTER  SCOTT. 


39. 

LAMENT  FOR  A  FRIEND. 

The  wind  blew  hollow  from  the  hills, 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream : 
Beneath  a  craggy  steep,  a  Bafd, 

Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain, 
In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord, 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  oak, 

Whose  trunk  was  moulderjng  down  with  yearsr; 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time, 

His  hoary  check  was  wet  with  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp, 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  song, 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caves, 

To  Echo  bore  the  notes  along. 

Ye  scattered  birds  that  faintly  sing, 

The  relics  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  all  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  ear  and  e'e; 
But  nought  in  all  revolving  lime 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

"  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree, 
That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain ; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast, 
And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gaiio : 
No  leaf  of  mine  shall  greet  the  Spring, 
No  Summer  sun  exvdt  my  bloom  ; 
Hut  I  must  lie  before  the  storm, 
And  others  pfant  them  in  my  room. 


Lament  for  a  Friend. 

"  I've  seen  so  many  changeful  years, 
On  earth  I  am  a  strange r  grown  ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men, 
Alike  unknowing  and  unknown: 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unreliev'd, 
I  bear  alone  my  load  of  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust, 
Lie  all  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 

"  And  last  (the  sum  of  all  my  griefs!) 
My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
The  flower  among  our  barons  bold,      ' 
His  c;  untry's  pride,  his  country's  stay  : 
In  weary  being  now  I  pine, 
For  all  the  life  of  life  is  dead, 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken, 
On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

"  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp ! 

The  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair ! 

Awake,  resound  thy  latest  lay, 

Then  sleep  in  silence  ever  more  ! 

And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  friend, 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb, 

Accept  this  tribute  from  the  Bard, 

Though  brought  from  fortune's  miikest  gloom. 

"  In  poverty's  low  barren  vale, 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involved  me  round ; 

Tho*  oft  I  tuni'd  the  wistful  eye, 

No  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found : 

Thou  foundst  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts, the  fogs  in  limpid  air, 

The  friendless  Bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 

"  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 

The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  hath  been  ; 

The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  so  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 

But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn,    I 

And  all  that  thpu  hast  done  for  me  \"\          BURNS. 
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THE  INCHCAPE   BELL. 

No  stir  iii  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  might  be; 
Her  sails  from  heav'n  receiv'd  no  motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

\Vithout  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flow'd  over  tlie  Inchcape  rock; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcapc  Bell. 

The  worthy  abbot  of  Aberbrothock 
Had  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rock : 
On  the  waves  of  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  louder  and  louder  it  warning  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest's  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock, 
And  bless'd  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock. 

The  sun  in  heaven  shone  so  guy, 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day, 

The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  sported  round, 

And  there  was  pleasure  in  that  sound. 

The  float  of  the  Inchcape  be'  r  was  seen, 
A  darker  speck,  on  the  ocean  green  : 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  the  duiker  speck. 

He  felt  (he  cheering  pow'r  of  spring, 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float* : 

Quoth  he,  "  My  men  put  out  the  boat, 

"  And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  rock, 

"  And  I'll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock.* 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Inchcape  rock  they  go : 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 
And  cut  the  warning  .bell  from  the  float. 
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Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound, 

The  bubbles  arose,  and  burst  around  ; 

Quoth  sir  Ralph,  "  The  next  who  comes  to  this  rock, 

"  Will  not  bless  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away, 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store, 
He  steers  his  course  to  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  overspreads  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high: 
The  wind  had  blown  a  gale  all  day, 
•     At  evening  it  had  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand, 
So  dark  it  is  they  can  see  no  land  ; 
Quoth  sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon, 
"  For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon." 

"  Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers  roar  ? 
"  For  yonder,  methinks,  should  be  the  shore  ; 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
"  But  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong, 
Tho'  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shiv'ring  shock — 
Oh,  Heavens  !  it  is  the  Inchcape  rock  ! 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair, 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side, 
The  vessel  sinks  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear ; 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 

ANONYMOUS. 


41. 

BELIBETIAT10N  OF  MACBETH. 

IF  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
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With  nis  sim-ease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  !>e  UK  be-all,  and  the  cud -all  here, 
But  her.-,   upon  this  bunk  and  shoal  »f  ti<ne, 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.     But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  Irive  jmigment  here,  tha!  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  beiiig  taught,  return. 
To  plague  the  inventor.     This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of    ur  poisouM  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  iiere  in  double  trust: 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  aiul  his  subject, 
Strong  both  agai  ist  the  deed  :  thr  ,  a>  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself,     iiesides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great -office,  that  hi*  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angeis,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  uis  taking  off! 

SHAKESPEAR.    (Macbeth'). 

.«— 

42. 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  THOMSON. 

IN  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 
In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
.      His  airy  harp  >hall  now' be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

.May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 
Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 

And,  while  it's  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 
Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  sumii.tr  wreaths  is  drest, 
And  oft  suspemt  the  dashing  oar 

To  bid  ins  gentle  spirit  rest ! 
And  oft  as  ease  and  lie:>i,. .  retire 

To  bree/y  rawn,  or  t^rest  deep, 
The  friend  v-.iil  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep : 
9 
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But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ah !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  1 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 
Yet  lives  there  one  whose  lieedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  tfiy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near? 
With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die ; 

And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year ! 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

\Vhose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  ! 
And  see,  the  fairy  vallies  faefe,. 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  vfew  ; 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu  I 

The  genial  meads  assigned  to  bless 

Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed"  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes : 

O  vales  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  1  COLLINS, 


43. 
OBERON'S  INVITATION  TO  TITAMA, 

OH  !  come,  my  pretty  love  !  and  we 
Will  climb  the  dewy  hill  together ; 
An  acorn  shall  our  goblet  be 
A  rose  our  couch  in  sunny  weather ; 
Amidst  its  fragrant  leaves  we'll  lie 
List'ning  the  zephyrs  passing  by  ! 

Come,  come,  my  pretty  love,  and  sip 
The  dew  that  from  each  herb  is  flowing ; 
And  let  the  insects  round  thy  iip 
With  envy  hover  while  'tis  glowing ! 
Beneath  a  spring-flower's  bell  we'll  sing, 
\Vhile  southern  gales  shall  fragrance  brijig. 
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Then  haste,  my  pretty  queen,  and  (i. 
Thy  snowy  breast  with  pearls  of  morning  ; 
Thy  smiles  shall  charm,  thy  voice  shall  bless, 
Thy  beauty  ev'ry  grace  adorning ! 
l>v  dawnli^ht  o'er  the  daisied  ground 
We'll  sport,  while  fairies  gambol  round. 

Ah  !  \\  hy  delay,  uiy  pretty  love  1 
The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  ocean, 
The  elear  green  waters  slowly  move, 
The  weary  zephyrs  scarce  have  motion  ? 
Soon,  soon  the  gloomy  shades  of  night 
Will  want  those  eyes  of  starry  light. 

I've  made  thee,  love,  a  canopy 

Of  tulips  tinted  rich — a  cluster 

Of  golden  cups  is  waving  nigh 

Bathed  in  the  moon-beam's  dewy  lustre ! 

The  softest  turf  shall  be  our  floor, 

With  twinkling  dew-drops  spangled  o'er! 

Thy  curtains  are  of  insects'  wings, 
With  feather-grass  festoon'd  and  corded  ; 
And,  for  their  tassels,  zephyr  brings 
The  thistle's  down,  in  TV  inter  hoarded. 
Thy  pillow  is  of  swan-down  fair, 
"  Which  floats  upon  the  summer  air." 

Now^Oberon,  thy  love  attends, 
flis  heart  with  doubt  and  terror  swelling; 
While  low  his  brow  with  sorrow  bends, 
To  mark  of  Love  the  lonely  dwelling  ! 
Ah  !  come  !  or  ere  night's  shadows  fly, 
The  chilling  breeze  shall  bid  me  die  ! 

MRS.  ROBINSON. 
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TITANIA'a  ANSWER  TO  OBEROtf. 

IN  vain  for  me,  thy  gifts  display 'd, 
Meet  the  red  eye  of  -.miling  morning : 
I  still  will  court  the  lonely  shade, 
Alike  tjiy  vows  and  splendours  scorning ! 

22 


•  Titanias  Answer  to  Outran, 

Inconstant !  ev'ry  fairy  knows 

Thy  love  is  like  the  gale  that  blows  ! 

Thy  oaths  are  like  the  summer  flowers, 
No  sooner  made  than  quickly  faded ; 
Thy  home,  like  April's  transient  showers, 
Now  gay — and  now  by  storms  invaded  ! 
Thy  song  is  like  the  vagrant  bird, 
That  sueet  in  ev'ry  clime  is  heard ! 

Thy  couch,  so  fragrant,  rich,  and  gay, 

Will  fade  ere  love  has  learnt,  to  sicken, 

And  thou  wilt  wander  far  away, 

While  hope  declines,  by  falshood  stricken  : 

And  o'er  the  moonlight  dewy  space 

A  thousand  rivals  fear  shall  trace ! 

False  lover !  to  the  shaggy  steep 
Titania  flies,  from  thee  and  sorrow! 
There,  while,  beneath,  the  waters  sleep, 
From  night  a  sable  veil  I'll  borrow, 
And  on  a  thorny  pillow  rest, 
Beside  the  bird  of  pity's  nest. 

Yes,  the  lorn  nightingale  shall  be 

My  only  friend  in  hopeless  anguish  ; 

And  to  the  star  of  ev'ning  we 

Will  tell,  how  faithful  love  can  languish  I 

The  owl  shall  watch  us  all  night  long, 

Hooting  the  dreary  cliflfs  among  ! 

Go!  vagrant  lover  !  'mid  the  throngs 
Of  fiiiry  rovers  seek  a  dwelling; 
While  1  in  silence  mourn  my  wrongs, 
My  sighs  upon  the  cold  breeze  swelling: 
Go!  sport  in  want;  n,  idle  play, 
While  moonlight  scatters  mimic  day. 

Go,  where  the  sun  its  splendour  throws 
Upon  the  crest  of  yon  tall  mountain — 
Go,  drink  oblivion  to  lovers  weed 
Where  ev'ning  gilds  the  lucid  fountain : 
Go,  where  inconstant  zephyrs  flee — 
But  think,  ah !  think,  no  more  of  me ! 

MRS,  ROBINSON 
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45. 

THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

FAINTLY  bray'd  the  battle's  roar 

Distant  down  the  hollow  wind ; 
Panting  terror  fled  before, 

Wounds  and  death  were  left  behind. 

The  War-fiend  curs VI  the  sunken  day, 
That  check'd  his  fierce  pursuit  ton  soon, 

While,  scarcely  lighting  to  the  prey, 
Low  hung  and  lour'd  the  bloody  moon. 

The  field,  so  late  the  hero's  pride, 

Was  now  with  various  carnage  spread ; 

And  floated  with  a  crimson  tide, 

That  drench'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

O'er  the  sad  scene  of  dreariest  view, 

Abandoned  all  to  horrors  wild, 
With  frantic  step  Maria  flew,  . 

Maria,  Sorrow's  early  child ; 

By  duty  led  (for  every  vein 

Was  warm'd  by  Hymen's  purest  flame) 
With  Edgar  o'er  the  wintry  main, 

She,  lovely,  faithful  wanderer,  came. 

For  well  she  thought,  a  friend  so  dear 
In  darkest  hours  might  joy  impart; 

Her  warrior,  faint  with  toil,  might  cheer, 
Or  soothe  her  bleeding  warrior's  smart. 

Tho'  look'd  for  long — in  chill  affright 
(The  torrent  bursting  from  her  eye), 

She  heard  the  signal  for  the  fight — 
While  her  soul  trembled  in  a  sigh. — 

She  heard,  and  clasp'd  him  to  her  breast, 

Yet  scarce  could  urge  th'  inglorious  stay ; 
His  manly  heart  the  charm  confe&t — 

Then  broke  the  charm — ai.il  rush'd  away. 
Too  soon  in  frw — but  deadly  words, 

Some  iiying  straggler  breotl/d  to  tell, 
That  in  the  foremost  strife  of  swords 

The  young,  the  gallant  Edgar  fell. 
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She  prest  to  hear — she  caught  the  tale — 

At  ev'ry  sound  her  blood  congeal'd  ; — 
"With  terror  bold — with  terror  pale, 

She  sprung  to  search  the  fatal  field. 
O'er  the  sad  scene  in  dire  amaze 

She  went— with  courage  not  her  own — 
O'er  many  a  corpse  she  cast  her  gaze  — 

And  turn'd  her  ear  to  many  a  groan. 
Drear  anguish  urged  her  to  press 

Full  many  a  hand,  as  wild  she  mourn'd  ; — 
Of  comfort  glad,  the  drear  caress 

The  damp,  chill,  dying  hand  returned. 
Her  ghastly  hope  was  well  nigh  fled— 

When  late  pale  Edgar's  form  she  found, 
Half  buried  with  the  hostile  dead, 

And  bor'd  with  many  a  grisly  wound. 
She  knew — she  sunk— the  night-bird  scream'd, — 

The  moon  withdrew  her  troubled  light, 
And  left  the  fair, — tho'  fall'n  she  seem'cf — 

To  worse  than  death — and  deepest  night. 

ANCIENT  POEMS, 
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VIRTUE  WITHSTANDS  THE  WRECK  OF  TIME, 

THE  sturdy  rock,  for  all  its  strength, 

By  raging  seas  is  rent  in  twain : 
The  marble  stone  is  pierc'd  at  length, 

With  little  drops  of  drizzling  rain  : 
The  ox  doth  yield  unto  the  yoke, 
The  steel  obe^s  the  hammer's  stroke. 
The  stately  stag,  that  seems  so  stout, 

By  yelping  hounds  at  bay  is  set : 
The  swiftest  bird,  that  flies  about, 

•  Is  caught  at  length  in  fowler's  net ; 
The  greatest  fish,  in  deepest  brook, 
Is  soon  deceived  by  subtle  hook. 
Yea,  man  himself,  unto  whose  will 

All  things  are  bounden  to  obey, 
For  all  his  wit  and  worthy  skill, 

Doth  fade  at  length,  and  fall  away, 
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There  is  no  thing  but  time  dolh  waste ; 
The  heavens,  the  earth  consume  at  last. 

But  Virtue  sits  triumphing  still 

Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  Fame; 
Though  spiteful  Death  man's  body  kill, 

Yet  hurts  he  not  his  virtuous  name : 
Be  life  or  death,  what  so  betides, 
The  state  of  Virtue  never  slides. 

ANCIENT  POEMS* 
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MEDITATIONS  OF  HENRY  VI.  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
TOW  TON. 

THIS  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  \\\\\  growing  light; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Caji  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  ; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea, 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails;  and  then  the  wind; 
Now  one  the  better;  then  another  best; 
Both  lugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered: 
So  is  tlie  equal  poize  of  this  fell  war. 

Here  on  this  mole-hill  will  1  sit  me  down* 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory! 
For  Margaret  Hiiy  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle,  swearing  both, 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

'Would  I  were  dead,  if  God's  good  will  were  so  J 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  1 

O  God  !  methinks  it  \\ere  a  happy  life, 
To  be  no  better  than  u  homely  s\v«in  ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  compleat, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
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IIo\v  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  inan  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  time : 
So  many  hours  ID  list  I  tend  my  flock, 
So  many  hours  must  1  take  my  rest, 
So  mauy  hours  must  J  contemplate, 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young, 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean, 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece.: 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  and  years, 
Past  over  to  the  end  they  were  created,    , 
Would  bring  white  hairs  into  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  sweet !  how  lovely  t 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy  % 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  I 
O  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  lie  enjoys, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delkates, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  waits  on  him. 

SHAKES  PEAR.  (Henry 
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